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PREFACE. 

\ 

The history of * Family Stories ' is unknown to me. They 
both alike descended to m>e from previous generations, and were 
such favourites that I have ventured to try to rescue them from 
oblivion. They have a French smack about them as if trans- 
lations , but I have never been able to meet with them anywhere. 

* Elements of Morality^ were translated from the German 
of Christian Gotthilf Scdzmann, by Mary Woolstoncroft, to- 
wards the end of the last century , and first appeared with some 
excelleni engravings by Blake, full of a vigour that no repro- 
duction could convey. No child who ever saw them could for- 
get the Boy bewildered in the wood^ or the Miser's ragged 
dressing-gown. 

The object of the * Moralisches Elemeniarbuch * seems to have 
been to inculccUe some brief proverbial sentence as the moral of 
each chapter — such as * The pleasure of doing good is the 
sweetest of all pleasures ; * and it is impossible not to observe^ thai 
the Moralities^ so far as they go, are just those of the Encyclo- 
pcedists, and go not a bit further. The mother is killed at the 
end in order to afford occasion to the sayings * My soul is im- 
mortal, and goes to God;* and this is the nearest approach to 
a rdigious faith throughout the book. 
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viu PREFACE, 

Mary Woolstoncroft tells us in her preface that^ when learn- 
ing Germany she was pleased to find * that chance had thrown 
in my way a very rationed book^ and proceeded to arrange it 
for publication^ making it an English story ^ as she says, be- 
cause she did not ^wish to puzzle children with modifications of 
manners, when the grand principles of morality were to be 
fixed on a broad basis J 

An introductory address follows, curiously declaring that, to 
show the inconvenience of a fault in another person, is to make 
it hateful to the child in himself Then, according to this 
system, religion is to show the means of subduing it; but 
morality, it seems, is to come first, then doctrine. Afterwards 
there is a table of the duties enforced in the story, regularly 
drawn out with references to the chapter. Thus : 

L Duties to ourselves. 
The Body. 
TT 7*1 l^^S^^neral. 
^^"f^ \ With respect to our limbs. 
The first reference is to the Sick Gentleman, whom the translator 
made into a baronet; the second to the Beggar, who had crippled 
himself by adventurous climbing. Looking at the table with 
grown-up eyes it is very quaint; but we confess that, in our 
childhood, we never knew that it existed, though * Mr. Jones' 
as we used to call the book, was a prime favourite with two 
generations; and we are anxious to try whether it will be the 
same with a third. We, caring less for the * sound basis,' or 
rather not having such magnificent hopes of the effects of this 
study as the translator, have thought it would be rather en- 
livening to compare the * modifications of customs^ and have 
therefore in many cases put the original in a note. 

Of the * Puzzle for a Curious Girl' I know nothing, save 
its existence in my nursery library, and my own gratitude to 
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PREFACE. ix 

it for a certain shame as to over-inquisitiveness into other 
peoplis matters. The few tales that follow are from * Blossoms 
of Morality^ an odd little compilation^ which professes to he 
intended for somewhat older readers. These are the best. At 
least they are the tales that made a lodgment in my mind^ 
though where they came from I cannot guess. The only tales 
I ever met like any of them is a much finer version of the Statue 
story among Miss Busks Patranas; and perhaps the Retired 
Vizier and his Birds may be a parody of Diocletian and the 
Cabbages, 

The rest of the book is taken up with some ineffably ridicu- 
lous modem stories — one^ whose hero and heroine rejoice in the 
titles of Dorcas and Amaryllis^ showing the good effects of 
Sunday Schools ; and there are also some solemn discussions on 
the Virtues between some gentlemen and ladies, Remembering 
that to see these was to avoid them^ I spare t/iem to my 
readers. 
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STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. 

FAMILY STORIES; 
OR, 

EVENINGS AT MY GRANDMOTHERS, ETC. 



I AM the youngest of eight children with which my mother 
presented her affectionate husband; and as she generally 
introduced us as regular as the year came round, it followed, 
of course, that when my worthy father received me, his last 
blessing, to his arms, my eldest brother had completed the 
eighth year of his age. It was at this tender period of our 
infancy, when he was taken from his family, by that unre- 
lenting hand which spares neither youth nor age, my good 
mother, finding herself burdened with the education of so 
many sons, resolved on making a journey to the residence 
of her mother, who was a most worthy and truly respectable 
character, in the hope that if she once beheld her little 
grandsons, she would generously relieve her widowed 
daughter from the heavy weight with which she now found 
herself oppressed. Ideas so favourable to her own future 
comfort were soon realised; and my brothers and self made 
over to the care of our indulgent grandmother, with whom, 
four years, we diverted ourselves; for during that time we 
did little else, and through her kindness had all our wishes 
gratified. About this period our mother died; and, soon 
after this melancholy event, that dear parent, who had so 
/I tenderly sheltered the family, was also snatched from us; and 
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we must have become orphans in the fullest acceptation of the 
word, had not our great aunt, who was some years younger than 
that kind and respectable woman, taken us to live with her; but 
alas ! at the age of twelve, I had the inexpressible sorrow to 
weep over the cold remains of this beloved relation, who was 
also taken from us, to reap the recompense of that active virtue 
and universal benevolence, which in this world had so 
strongly marked her blameless life. It was this short afflic- 
tive loss which occasioned us to fall into the hands of the 
brother to our deceased father, a man who had travelled 
with advantage through most of the countries of Europe, and 
was but recently returned, to pass the remainder of his days 
in that land which had given him birth; he immediately sent 
for us, his now unprotected nephews, having determined to 
take upon himself our future establishment in life. It is the 
method made use of in the progress of the education we re- 
ceived from my grandmother, my aunt, and this dear uncle, 
which I propose to give the public in those different parts, 
each to be compressed in two small volumes. The tales se- 
lected by my grandmother, for our improvement, were those 
of the fairies; my aunt made choice of such as should at the 
same time convey amusement and instruction, being of a 
moral tendency, unaided by the marvellous; and as we 
arrived at a more advanced period of our lives, the highly- 
cultivated mind of our more enlightened preceptor con- 
stantly brought forward, during our morning repast (which, 
when the weather would admit of such excursions, was con- 
stantly taken in the fields), models of virtue for our imi- 
tation, or held up to our contemplation those who had 
deviated from her paths, in a light well calculated to deter 
his young and attentive auditors from ever passing the strict 
line which can only lead to honour and respect in this world, 
and everlasting happiness in that to which we look forward 
with hope and trust, as the sure reward for all the sorrows 
the most fortunate must expect to meet in this valley of 
affliction. 

By the plan thus commenced in our infancy, and carried 
on by those so every way equal to an undertaking of such 
magnitude and importance, the instructions we had the ad- 
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EVENINGS AT MY GRANDMOTHERS, 3 

vantage to receive from our three most respectable relations 
acquired more and more interest as we grew towards man- 
hood; but to proceed with it in order, I must begin the fol- 
lowing collection of moral entertainment with the fairy- 
tales of my grandmother. I have already said, that at the 
time she first received us to her hospitable roof and shelter- 
ing protection, we had just attained the ages of five, six, 
seven, and eight years, all tractable, but lively children, at 
least, so I have heard those who have had the charge of us 
declare. Our grandmanuna was a widow of seventy, a good 
country lady, pious, charitable, and humane; respected by 
her more affluent neighbours, and regarded as a blessing by 
the poor, to whom her willing hand never refused the bounty 
solicited from her scanty purse, which was ever shared by 
those whose allotted situation was less comfortable than her 
own; my aunt Nanny was the beloved sharer of her little 
store of wealth, and they inhabited together a small but 
comfortable farm, in the modest bosom of a retired, though 
beautiful village; increasing their small yearly income by 
growing com for the consumption of their own family, rear- 
ing poultry, pigs, and cows; in which task they were assisted 
by a faithful servant, almost as aged as his mistresses. On our 
introduction to this comfortable little community, we de- 
ranged all the order which before our arrival had been ob- 
served in tiieir neat and quiet cottage; and unfortunate was 
it for the garden and yard, in which the eight little boys 
were allowed to play their gambols. My grandmother was 
indulgent even to a fault; and never were we at rest but in 
the evenings, before we had our suppers, when it was her 
custom to place her spinning-wheel by the fireside, next to 
which her sister Nanny sat at her patchwork, whilst we sur- 
rounded the contented little party, and with surprise and 
delight listened to the tales which interested us so much. 

At these moments you could have heard a pin fall on the 
floor of the little parlour iii which we were assembled, so 
highly occupied were the tiu*bulent children with the simple 
relations which I have retraced for the instruction and im- 
provement of my young friends, who are now at that happy 
age to be amused as I was then, under the fostering wing of 

B2 
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my dear old grandmamma, with her simple little legends. 
Lend me your attention, my dear little readers, for my grand- 
mamma is now about to address us in her own plain and 
unadorned style, which has only the eloquence of nature to 
recommend it to the approbation of others. 



EVENING THE FIRST. 

The clock had struck seven, when my grandmother en- 
tered the room, in which myself and brothers had already 
littered round our dear and indulgent aunt Nanny ; it was 
early in the month of March, and by the light afforded from 
a blazing fire, we could all perceive that, while lighting her 
candle, she appeared to be agitated by emotions of anger, 
and looking round on us httle culprits, who without know- 
ing why, trembled with apprehension, she cried, in a voice 
many degrees above the soft and sweet tones in which she 
usually spoke to us, her darling boys ! * Which of you is it, 
who during my absence has opened the door of my great 
cupboard which stands in the hall % whoever it is, they must 
have taken the key from out of my pocket ; for I had care- 
fully locked it up with my own hands, and I am determined 
to discover the perpetrator of this offence — ^ah,' continued 
she, observing us with more attention, * which of you is it, 
who is, at this very moment, sneaking behind his brothers ? 
I verily believe I have found the thief, who so dishonourably 
stole the key, which was to gratify his curiosity ; come for- 
ward, Adolphus ! your consciousness has made me detect 
you ; and I need no other proofs than your blushes, and 
your having attempted to screen yourself behind your inno- 
cent brothers.' My brother, with faltering steps, and eyes 
bent on the ground, drew hear the spinning wheel before 
which she had now placed her chair ; and was very delibe- 
rately regaling herself with a pinch of snuff. * So, it was 
you, sir, who opened my walnut-tree cupboard.* * My dear 
grandmamma, I ^ * Stop, before you have uttered a false- 
hood, and reflect that you must not add to the sin of one 
fault by committing a much greater one, bad as it is.' 
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* Well, then (the tears fast falling as he spoke), it was me, 
I confess ; and I am very, very sorry.' * And pray what 
motive had you for this unworthy action?' * I wished to 
see nearer than you had ever shown it to us, that large 
silver chain which I saw you lock up with so much care.' 

* And how did you procure the key?' * Your pockets were 
on the table in your bedroom this morning, and you not 
being at home, I thought I might take one peep at that 
beautiful chain without your knowing what I had done ; and 
fastened the door so close, that I am astonished how you 
could perceive it had ever been opened but by yourself.' 

* Truly, I should at this moment have been ignorant of your- 
wickedness, if I had not discovered in the cupboard an 
incontrovertible witness of your crime; and it was that 
which brought to my knowledge the black transaction.' 

* A witness in the cupboard ! dearest grandmamma, pray 
tell me who it was !' 'Yes, you little fool, you did not 
observe in the haste which guilt never fails to inspire, that 
you had made a prisoner of the cat. I had placed on one 
of the shelves a large basin of fine cream, reserved for your 
suppers, but the cat has taken it all for her own ; so that 
this night your innocent brothers will suffer for your fault 
Such is ever the certain effects of unwarrantable curiosity ; 
and it is this which recals to my remembrance the history 
of a little girl who suffered many sorrows owing to the same 
fault that you, Adolphus, possess in so great a degree ; but 
sit down, my children, and listen to my tale, which I hope 
will deter you in future from a repetition of so great an 
offence.' My grandmother began to spin ; Adolphus, 
covered with the blushes of shame and contrition, crept 
round us, and the story commenced. 



ROSABELLE AND PARI DEL J OR, THE LITTLE GREY MOUSE. 

There was once upon a time a woodcutter, who for 
nearly fifteen years had been deprived of an amiable and 
affectionate wife, who was snatched from his arms in giving 
life to a little girl, who even in the early dawn of iiifancy 
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gave such a promise of future loveliness, that she had been 
named Rosabelle. They lived in a small cottage, the man- 
sion of content, which was embosomed in the centre of that 
wood from whence the good peasant gained a scanty sup- 
port for himself and this his darling child, by cutting trees 
m the forest. Each morning he arose from his pallet of 
rushes with the lark ; and patient of labour, he walked forth 
strong and cheerfully to his daily toil ; meanwhile his 
daughter prepared for her kind parent the comfortable re- 
past his own industry had earned. In the evening, when 
the western sun called home the early bird, he also sought 
his comfort and his rest, which was rendered more delight- 
ful to him, as it proved the dutiful attention of the only com- 
fort heaven had now left to solace his declining years. 
Rosabelle was beautiful, good, and gentle as a lamb ; she 
constituted the happiness of her anxious father, and but in one 
instance could he have wished her different from what she 
really was. She had a fault, a great one it was, an excessive 
curiosity ; and many hours in the day did she pass in listening 
to all the little anecdotes of the neighbouring villagers, which 
of an evening she would report, to entertain, as she supposed, 
her fatigued father, by the relation of all which had ap- 
peared so interesting to herself. But it had quite a contrary 
effect on her sleepy auditor, who having no other way of 
silencing his prattling girl, generally retired to that repose 
which labour and a clear conscience always ensure after the 
exertions of honest and cheerful industry. The little curious 
Rosabelle had long remarked, with increasing surprise, that 
two or three times, in the course of every day, her father 
went alone to a small outhouse, of which himself always 
kept the key ; at these times he uniformly forbid the attend- 
ance of his child, and generally stayed some minutes in the 
mysterious spot, from which he withdrew with the greatest 
caution possible. Rosabelle had a thousand times ques- 
tioned him on the subject, but could not gain any satisfac- 
tory replies to those inquiries, with which she never ceased 
tormenting her good and indulgent parent. One evening, 
that she had been more pressing than usual, Dametas taking 
her kindly by the hand, with a deep sigh, replied, *that 
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which you are so anxious to be informed of is a secret, my 
love, which were I to reveal before you had completed your 
fifteenth year, would, in all probability, be the destruction 
of us both. Have patience then, dearest girl — in six days 
that time, for the arrival of which I have so anxiously sighed, 
will be passed, and you shall then know the motives which 
actuate my present conduct' Rosabelle, in a very ill- 
humour, received the tender caresses of her considerate 
father, and retired to her bed, from which curiosity had 
banished sleep : all the night did she occupy her mind by 
conjectures respecting this hidden mystery; and the more 
impenetrable it appeared, the more desirous she became for 
its development At the first peep of morning she arose, 
determined to try every method by which it was possible 
she might gain admittance into a place which so much ex- 
cited her ardent and highly reprehensible curiosity. She 
softly crept to the apartment of her sleeping father, and 
quietly drew from his pocket the key that would at once 
end her wishes, by affording the fiill information she was so 
eager to receive ; flattering herself chance would present a 
favourable moment to restore it to his pocket after her secret 
visit had been paid, as he never went to this magic spot 
until his return from the wood at nine oclock to breakfast : 
he kissed his guilty child at leaving the cottage door, with- 
out having discovered the theft she had committed. And 
now that Rosabelle was alone, and at full liberty to pursue 
the dictates of her mind, she hastened to the fatal place, 
drawing the key with trembling hands from her bosom; but 
when she reached the door, her heart throbbed with violence, 
owing to the whispering voice of conscience, which told her 
she was acting with impropriety, by deviating from the com- 
mands of a parent, who had a right to her implicit obedience. 
In six days she was to know all he had condescended to 
tell her ; * so that is not very long to wait,' said she ; * I 
shall then be fifteen, and the danger, my father says, at that 
period will be no more.' Was it not terrible, my dear boys, 
that notwithstanding this reflection, she had not resolution 
to wait the appointed time ? but alas ! Rosabelle had not 
received the gift of patience, and insatiable curiosity over- 
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came every principle of duty, to the will of him who had a 
right to govern her every action. The key was now placed 
in the lock, she turned it, and obedient to her trembling touch 
the door flew open. She looked with eagerness into a place 
not more than three feet in circumference, but did not see 
anything to engage her observation. With an air of morti- 
fication and disappointment, casting her eyes on the ground, 
a grey mouse caught her attention. It began immediately 
to laugh with violence. This astonished Rosabelle; but how 
her surprise increased when the little animal addressed her as 
follows: * I have now to thank you, my sweet Rosabelle, for 
havingthus released me from the horrors of this gloomy prison, 
in which I have been doomed to languish almost fifteen years; 
but now, thanks to your curiosity, farewell to my confine- 
ment ! ' On saying which, the mouse ran past the affrighted 
girl, and began running about the courtyard as if delighted 
with the fresh air and its regained liberty. Rosabelle was 
simple enough to suppose it would return at her request; 
and she ran after the little animal, calling at the same time, 
* Little grey mouse, whither are you going % for heaven's sake 
return to your trap, and do not occasion me the anger of 
my dear father, who, by your flight, will discover the whole 
of my imprudence.' The mouse was perfectly heedless of 
the distress she had, by having committed such an act of 
disobedience, brought upon herself, and continued to frisk 
about free and unconfined, as if deaf to her cries and en- 
treaties; at length it stopped its gambols, and looking stead- 
fastly at her, said, * It is out of my power to grant the favour 
you now request of me ; all that I can do is to follow your 
steps wherever you go, and be assured it will be a long time, 
if ever, before you shall lose me from your sight.' *Stop, 
detested little wretch,* returned the despairing girl; 'yonder 
is my cat, who will quickly pick your little vile bones ;' and 
she immediately called Minet towards her. Minet hastened 
to obey the summons, and was purring round his fair mistress, 
when he cast an eager eye on his destined prey; then 
making a spring forward, in a moment it must have been 
devoured, had not Minet instantly become transformed into 
a frightful large black toad, who with the most horrible 
croakings hopped off from the spot 
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The terrified Rosabelle shed torrents of tears, but she had 
not leisure to indulge the effusions of sorrow; the fault was 
over, and her father, whose return she every moment ex- 
pected, must without doubt discover and punish her as she 
deserved for the act of disobedience she had committed. In 
order to gain time, she carefully fastened Ihe door of the 
little prison, and entered the cottage; the tormenting mouse, 
as it had threatened, followed her steps, and continually kept 
looking in her face, seeming to mock her grief It was in 
vain that she endeavoured to catch it ; the velocity of its 
movements set hers at defiance, and she had nearly resigned 
the chase, when perceiving a large pitcher of water on the 
table, she snatched it up, and hastily threw it over her per- 
severing enemy; but what was her vexation on observing the 
water change into a stream of the most delicious cream, of 
which the mouse began to eat very composedly. Overcome 
by passion, she now snatched up the broom, with an intent 
to knock the little animal on the head; but, astonishing to 
relate, the handle of it was instantly converted into a bar of 
red hot iron, which she was obliged, in order to escape from . 
being burnt to death, immediately to throw out of the win- 
dow. At length the clock struck nine; the heart of the dis- 
obedient Rosabelle was bursting, and she said, as the last 
resource, *Dear mouse! I hear my father; go, I beseech 
you.' *No,' said the impenetrable tormentor; *I cannot 
quit you.' * He is at this moment in the yard! I hear him 
shut the garden gate; hide yourself for heaven's sake, at 
least behind me, if you will not leave the house, that you 
may escape his observation on his first entrance.' * Well, as 
you have been so kind a friend to me, in this request, I 
will oblige you.' At the very moment Dametas entered. 
* My love,' said he, * how came so much cream to be spilt on 

the floor ] ' * Father, I broke the basin, and ^ * It was 

awkwardly done; but fetch me the broom, and I will wipe it 
up for you.' *The broom was worn out and good for 
nothing, so I have burnt it.' * As that is the case, call the 
cat, and he will gain a good breakfast by the heedlessness of 
my Rosabelle.' * My dear father, our Minet has gone with 
some of his companions, and I know not where to search 
for him.' * How unfortunate! we shall perhaps lose our 
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little puss, who is so excellent at catching the mice, with 
which we are tormented.' * Indeed, father, I do not think 
he is so good a mouser.' 

Dametas, who regretted his favourite Minet, took two or 
three turns about the chamber, and Rosabelle walked close 
behind him, trembling, lest he should see the mouse, who 
was hidden under her gown: at last he put his. hand in his 
pocket, and missed the fatal key. * Rosabelle,' cried he, 
*have you seen a small kejr which I just missi' * My 
father, here it is; I suppose it must have fallen from your 
pocket, for I found it just after you went out this morning.' 
Dametas took the key from the trembling hand of his con- 
scious, agitated daughter, and, as he did so, he looked her 
sternly in. the face; but she had not strength of mind to 
confess her fault, and throw herself on the mercy of her 
abused parent He proceeded to the shed, where not find- 
ing his prisoner, he uttered the most lamentable cries and 
passionate exclamations. Rosabelle bathed in tears, fell at 
his feet; and now, for the first time, Dametas beheld the 
little grey mouse. 

* Unhappy girl!' exclaimed he, 'you know not what it is 
you have brought upon us both, by having thus released our 
most bitter enemy, in whose power your imprudent curiosity 
has placed us. But listen, without interruption, to that 
which I am about to disclose to you. At the unfortunate 
moment your sainted mother gave you to the world, she 
suffered so much that, to avoid her last cries, I ran, like a 
man deprived of sense, to the forest, in the midst of which 
I saw a person in a profound sleep, lying on the grass ; an 
enormous adder was fastening itself round his neck ; I ad- 
vanced, and with my knife destroyed the reptile : the 
stranger awoke, and seeing what I had done, thanked me 
for having saved his life.' * Worthy woodcutter,* said he, 
* tell me in what manner I can, by rendering you a service, 
convince you of the gratitude I feel for the benefit you have 
conferred on me ? I am an enchanter ; but know, at the 
same time I give you this information, one wish only have 
I the power to grant to you — declare your choice; shall it 
be wealth ? will you have a thousand years added to your 
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life % or do you prefer becoming a great man, to have castles 
and lands at your disposal % You have only to inform me 
of your choice, and it shall be given to you.' *Ah, no! 
my unambitious heart sighs not for what would be received 
as blessings by thousands : all I request of you, is the re- 
storation of my beloved wife, and the life of that little one 
she is now bringing into the world.' The fairy promised me 
his good offices, and followed to my cottage; but, alas! it 
was too late ; my angel wife was no more; and he had not 
the power to restore departed life. He took you, imprudent 
Rosabelle ! in his arms. * I endow,' said he, * this little girl 
with sense, beauty, and every perfection, both of mind and 
body. At fifteen she shall become the wife of a man ex- 
alted by rank.' *Yes,' interrupted a small shrill voice, 
* provided, before that period is elapsed, she does not com- 
mit three great faults, through that excess of curiosity with 
which I myself will gift her.' 

I looked round to find from whence the voice proceeded, 
and for some time beheld nothing which could have uttered 
the prediction; when casting my eyes on the floor, I saw 
that little grey mouse, who was gazing steadfastly at us. 
*Ah! we are lost!' said the enchanter; *it is the Fairy 
Maligna, whom a council of Genii has for a hundred years 
condemned to appear in the form of a mouse; a punishment 
incurred for having, through a spirit of vengeance, set fire 
to some hundred towns and villages. She has ever been 
my most mortal foe, and now follows you, for having killed 
her beloved adder whom she sent on purpose to destroy me. 
I have not the power to do away her prediction; but if 
you can confine her in some place until your daughter has 
attained the age of fifteen, I will answer for it she cannot 
injure you.' *Ah! but my kind friend,' I said, * how is it 
possible for me to catch her ] a mouse is so alert, I never 
can accomplish it.' * That is true,' he replied, * though I 
think I can put you in a method to secure her; for though 
she be a fairy, yet does she possess all the inclinations of 
the little animal into which she is transformed, and is as 
fond of grease as any of her kind. Have you such a thing 
in the house 1' I searched and found some butter. *Go,' 
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said he/ * place it in your yard, and if she eats of it, she 
becon^es your captive.* It turned out as my friend had 
predicted ; the mouse eat of the tempting morsel, and I 
confined her to the small residence, diat by the power of 
enchantment was immediately raised round her, while yet 
devouring the grease. Of this place, my friend gave me 
the key, saying, * Remember, this is a talisman in your hands 
only; while you have it, should the door even be left open, 
she cannot escape your power; but should any other person 
get possession of it before your daughter has reached her 
fifteenth year, I can no longer answer for her, or you, who 
will both instantly fall into the hands of this malignant fairy. 
At least Rosabelle will not escape the three faults curiosity 
will prompt her to commit' On saying these words, the 
enchanter vanished from my sight; and during your infancy, 
I could perceive, that though highly gifted with all the good 
my kind friend had promised, the evil seeds of unwarrant- 
able curiosity were fast springing in your heart: this made 
me tremble; and I determined to hide from you the mystery 
of my little prisoner; and I cannot express with what 
delight I was looking forward to the expiration of those six 
days which would render secresy no longer necessary ; and 
now, through your imprudence, all my endeavours, all my 
hopes are destroyed! by the mouse having escaped, we are 
this moment in the power of that wicked fairy; and what- 
ever fate she reserves for us, I fear more for you, my child^ 
than for that which can happen to myself: at least thig 
lesson may be usefiil. Already one fault out of the three is 
passed; the commission of the two otherswill ruinyou for ever; 
avoid for six days only that evil which still hangs over you; 
the time is not long, and I may yet live to behold you once 
more happy.' Thus spoke the forgiving parent; and the 
little grey mouse, who had listened with attention to all he 
had been saying, now in her turn began to speak. * It is 
time,' exclaimed she, * I should revenge the barbarous mur- 
der of my dear adder; you, who committed the wicked 
deed, shall remain transfixed to the spot you now stand on, 
till tiie destiny of your daughter shall be decided; for at 
present she is not quite my subject, but, depend on it, I will 
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never leave her until she is fallen into those other faults 
which will give me the absolute and desired dominion over 
her future life. I take her with me — ^adieu/ 

Dametas rendered furious at having his daughter thus 
torn from him, advanced to strike the wicked fairy with a 
stick he held in his hand; but she pressed on his foot with 
one of her little paws, and he became immovable as a 
statue, in the attitude of a man who is in the act of striking 
some one. Rosabelle, the wretched Rosabelle, at beholding 
her inanimate father, uttered shrieks of agony; the room 
quickly filled with flames of fire, and to avoid being stiffled 
by tlie smoke she flew into the yard, where she was as- 
tonished to observe the building which had confined the 
fairy was removed, and not a vestige of its ever having been 
remained. The fire continued to proceed from the cottage, 
and without knowing what she did, the terrified girl sought 
refuge in the fields. Night was advanced, and she had con- 
tinued to walk on without once looking about her, when she 
found herself in the midst of a thick wood: fatigue, and the 
fast approaching darkness, forced her to seek repose, by 
seating herself at the foot of a large spreading tree. She 
then perceived two eyes, which shone like the finest dia- 
monds, fixed upon her ; and beheld, with sorrow, that they 
were those of the Httle grey mouse, who still continued to 
haunt her steps. * Wicked one,' cried she in agony, * retire, 
and leave me to support the sorrows you have heaped on 
my heart, without having the additional misfortune of again 
beholding your detested little form.' The mouse did not 
reply, and Rosabelle continued, * I know very well that you 
follow me in order that I may be led to commit those o&ier 
faults on which you place so great a dependence; but I 
swear that no temptation, however powerful, shall again 
induce me to fall into your power ; and my tongue shall 
fasten to my mouth before it shall make me culpable of such 
an excess of curiosity as has this day occasioned me so 
much misery.' The mouse still kept the most profound 
silence; and Rosabelle, overwhelmed with fatigue and agita- 
tion of spirits, fell into a sweet sleep: towards the middle of 
the night, she was awakened by the soft pressure of a hand; 
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on opening her eyes, she wais astonished at the glare of a 
hundred flambeaux, by whose brilliant beams she beheld a 
troop of horsemen, each of whom held a light more dazzhng 
than the brightest star ; the horses, as well as their riders, 
were loaded with gold and precious stones, whilst the per- 
fumes which'they burnt filled the air with the most delightful 
odours; but the object which most sensibly affected the. 
heart of Rosabelle was a very beautiful young man who had 
seated himself beside her, and who held her hand fast 
locked in his own. * Fear nothing/ cried he to Rosabelle, 
who trembled violently, * I am called Paridel; and came this 
night to hunt in the forest, when I beheld you, my sleeping 
charmer, who have for ever fixed my heart your own; come 
then to my palace, of which you shall be the presiding 
divinity ; and my only happiness be to love and serve you.' 
Rosabelle hesitated, but the soft voice and tender looks 
of the handsome Paridel conquered ; and she consented, 
with modest sweetness, to follow him. She remarked with 
rapture, on looking round, that the grey mouse was no where 
visible, and flattered herself she should now escape the 
power of her foe. At this moment her graceful companion 
touched a horse chestnut, which had just dropped from the 
tree, and it instantly was converted into a most splendid 
chariot, glittering with gold and gems, into which the 
daughter of the good and humble woodcutter wais handed 
by her new and captivating friend, who seated himself by 
her. * Surely,' thought she, *this certainly must be an en- 
chanter, and he will perhaps deliver me from this wicked 
fairy who seeks my destruction ! ' In an instant the carriage, 
followed by the whole splendid train, arrived at a superb 
palace, where several attendants waited to receive the orders 
of the blushing, timid Eosabelle. She was soon served with 
a sumptuous collation, and, during the repast, the most de- 
lightfiil music caught her ear; while the lord of this mansion, 
the graceful, the elegant Paridel, evinced, by every ex- 
pression and look, his attention, his respect, and love. 
Rosabelle spoke but little; she was nearly overpowered by 
her good fortune, and had nothing left to wish for but the 
company of that father whom she had, by her own im- 
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prudence, made so completely wretched. After supper she 
was conducted to a bed of the finest silver muslin trimmed 
with the richest lace, and ornamented with knots of different 
coloured gems. She slept till morning, when the attentive 
youth came to receive her orders. * Amiable prince,' said 
she, * how have I been so fortunate as to merit this kindness, 
this unbounded attention from you ?* * My lovely and gentle 
fiiend,* he replied, * a fairy predicted that I should find, sleep- 
ing in a wood, the woman fate had destined for my wife, 
when the clock stroke three, and the sparrows chirped thrice. 
It was to accomplish this destiny that I hunted last night in 
the forest, which, gifted by the fairy, became bright as midday; 
and it was impossible I could mistake my happy fortune, for 
when I beheld you sleeping, the village clock struck three, and 
the sparrows had already twittered out their morning song.' 
Paridel was going on in this recital, when the door of the 
apartment burst open, and three servants entered, pursuing 
the little grey mouse, who immediately took shelter under 
Rosabelle. * This plaguing little animal,' said one of the 
domestics, 'has this whole night, my lord, been running 
about the palace; and notwithstanding our utmost en- 
deavours, it has not been possible to catch it' Rosabelle 
grew pale as death on the reappearance of her bitterest 
foe; the enraptured prince soon observed the agitation of 
her mind, and requested to be informed what had occasioned 
it She desired the attendants to be dismissed, and re- 
counted to her amiable auditor every circumstance of the 
prediction. * Fear nothing, my only love,' said he; * while 
you continue here, I will pledge myself it shall not be in her 
power to harm you.' The prince would have driven the 
mouse from the room, but on searching round, it was no 
longer to be seen; and he quitted his beloved Rosabelle to 
be dressed in the most sumptuous robes by the women ap- 
pointed to attend upon her. On rising from her toilet, she 
was more beautiful than ever; and descended to the garden, 
where her enamoured prince waited to exhibit to her won- 
dering sight all the curiosities his domain afforded; when he 
had conducted his fair visitor through all its numberless 
beauties, he pointed out a small building to her observation, 
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which he said was a hothouse, and contained a treasure 
the most precious to him. * Allow me,' he continued, * at 
present, to pass this by in silence; one day, if you will 
honour me by becoming my wife, you shall be fully informed 
respecting it; for then, I trust, it will be as much your pre- 
servation as my own.' Rosabelle grew thoughtful on hearing 
these words, and requested of her amiable lover permission 
to return to her own apartment, where, without interruption, 
she reflected on all that had passed during their walk. 
*What,' exclaimed she (not contented with all the riches 
and splendour which had been laid open to her inspection), 
* has he still an inestimable deposit, which none but a wife 
is to behold 1 it must certainly be a talisman, which would 
disenchant my beloved father.' This idea now became the 
sole stimulus to her curiosity, and she could not rest till she 
had discovered its contents. At this moment the grey mouse 
presented itself to her eyes, and brought to her recollec- 
tion the danger she ran, by giving way, under any pretence 
whatever, to those emotions, the indulgence of which had 
already cost her so dear. The day was spent in doubt and 
uneasiness, which neither the amusements so liberally pre- 
pared for her entertainment, or that which was still more 
delightful, the tender attentions of her lover, could banish 
for a moment from her heart. During the night a thousand 
reflections occupied her mind; the mysterious hothouse ever 
presented itself to her recollection ; and she determined, at 
all risks, to gain possession of a talisman she was now cer- 
tain would disenchant her suffering parent At the first 
blush of morning she arose from her bed, and descended to 
that side of the ground in which stood the hothouse. Some 
curtains of green silk were drawn round the windows, which 
had been opened to give air to the plants. Rosabelle per- 
ceived one of them had been torn, and it would be easy, she 
imagined, to creep through it; this she immediately en- 
deavoured to do; and at length, without difficulty, entered 
this desired spot, in which she only beheld some beautiful 
flowers and fine busts, which ornamented the comers of the 
room; in the middle of which stood a luxuriant pomegranate 
tree, that bore the largest and finest fruit she had ever seen« 
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* How delicious they must be,* cried she; * surely the prince, 
who overpowers me with all that is delightful, would not be 
displeased that I had gratified myself by plucking this de- 
licious pomegranate!' As she spoke, she tore it from the 
bough on which it had grown, and hiding it beneath her 
robe, she ran into the park to taste at her leisure the tempt- 
ing fruit. Scarcely had she divided it, when a loud noise 
behind made her turn her head, and what was her astonish- 
ment, at no more beholding the superb palace she had just 
quitted ! In its place she saw a heap of ruins, from which 
came out a man, much deformed and clothed in rags, who 
ran towards the immovable and trembling Rosabelle, at 
whose feet the little grey mouse now appeared, and in 
accents of delight thus addressed her victim, * Behold, Rosa- 
belle, the full accomplishment of your second fault ; the 
third is not far distant: confess, had I not good claws to 
divide the curtain which gave you admittance to the wonder- 
ful hothouse r At this moment the unknown man ap- 
proached them. * Cruel Rosabelle!' exclaimed he, *know 
you not the unhappy Paridel, in the terrible state to which 
you have reduced him ? I received you to my heart, as the 
best gift of heaven, and you have rewarded my disinterested 
affection by devouring a pomegranate which a fairy had be- 
stowed, to render me beautiful, rich, and great. Each morn- 
ing I opened this highly-prized fruit, a single seed of which 
procured me the fulfilment of every wish my heart could 
form. Weak, culpable Rosabelle ! go, follow your wicked 
mouse, whose influence has reduced me so low; and re- 
member that you have destroyed me, and that I quit you 
for ever.' The wretched Rosabelle wept, groaned, and tore 
her hair; in vain calling on her dear prince to return, who, 
as he fled from her, repeated in a loud voice, * If you have 
resolution to resist the commission of the third fault, you 
will again behold me.' She now began to walk forward, and 
saw with indescribable concern, that the malignant mouse 
continued' to follow her like a dog. She uselessly reproached 
it with having destroyed her happiness, for the little creature 
continued to skip and run before her, till heart-broken and 
overpowered with fatigue, towards the middle of the day 
*• c 
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she stopped at the cottage of a peasant to request a glass of 
water, and the liberty of resting her wearied limbs ; but the 
man, observing her attendant, refused to let her in. She now 
entered the village, and as she passed, every person turned 
her and her travelling companion into the greatest ridicule. 
Towards the close of the third day she fell almost fainting on 
the grass. Overpowered by the agonising conflicts of her tor- 
tured heart, her eyes were lifted to heaven, which she im- 
plored to release her from her trials, and she was giving way 
lo all the horrors of despair, when she beheld, passing near 
to her, an old woman, who tottered under a heavy burden. 
Rosabelle remarked, that at this moment the grey mouse 
disappeared; it seemed a favourable omen. * Have pity on 
me, dear mother ! * cried she, * for I am dying of hunger, 
thu-st, and fatigue.' *Ah! my sweet child,* cried the old 
lady, * wait a moment, and I will fetch you some water from 
a brook a few steps from this spot' In order to accomplish 
her charitable errand with the greater speed, she laid her 
burden down by the side of Rosabelle, and immediately left 
her. This parcel was carefully covered with a thick cloth. 

* What,' thought Rosabelle, * can this contain % Surely the 
looking into it could not be of the least injury to any person, 
and she was just on the point of doing so, when the old 
woman hobbled towards her, saying as she approached^ 

* What a fool I was to leave you with this casket! If you had 
seen its contents, we should both of us have suffered for it. 
It is made of glass, and contains precious stones, of such 
dazzling brilliancy, that whoever gazes upon them loses their 
sight instantaneously: and to you, my dear, who have such 
sweet pretty eyes, it would be a dreadful misfortune indeed. 
However, you will promise me not to give way to the im- 
pulse of curiosity, and I will leave you in charge of my 
treasure while I run to my house to procure some refresh- 
ment for you, my sweet one.' * Indeed, my good mother, I 
will not touch it.' * Well, then, I will trust you, and come 
back for the casket, which I am carrying to a famous en- 
chanter, who lives at a short distance from hence.' 

The old woman again walked off, and left Rosabelle 
a prey to that fatal curiosity which had already occasioned 
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her so much distress. *How very curious,' thought she, 
* must this casket be ! made of cr)'stal, and containing 
jewels, which only to look upon would make one blind.' 
But the third fault presented itself to her recollection ; and 
for some time she resisted ; but it must be confessed tiiat it 
is more than probable she would at last have yielded to her 
wishes, had not the grey mouse began to nibble the cloth 
which covered the mysterious casket, without doubt to 
afford her an opportunity of gaining a transient view of its 
contents, and by this means to render her the more desirous 
of beholding it altogether. * Wretch,' cried Rosabelle, press- 
ing close to her bosom the precious deposit, * if you dare 
come near me, I will wring that little neck from your vile 
body.' The tempter, awed by the resolution of her manner, 
durst not advance ; and the gloom of night dropped its 
black curtain over the face of nature, without the old woman 
having again made her appearance, as if to increase the 
ardent curiosity of Rosabelle. Notwithstanding the dark- 
ness with which she would have been surrounded, the 
casket shone with a lustre which illuminated everything 
about it ; but, for once reasonable, in spite of the seduc- 
tions of the grey mouse, Rosabelle, at the dawn of morn- 
ing, had resisted the strong impulse of her heart ; and she 
distinctly heard a distant clock strike the hour of four. 
At that moment the little mouse, standing before her on 
its hind legs, addressed her as follows : — * Rosabelle, this 
is the hour of your birth \ you are now fifteen, and you 
behold me plunged in despair at your not having committed 
the third fault, which was intended to entrap you, and to 
give me an eternal power over your fate ; but now, in spite 
of my power, you are at liberty, and will yet be happy. 
Break this casket, and I will seek other victims for the years 
I am yet to languish in this degrading form. Adieu, for 
ever.' So saying, the mouse was lost to her sight; and 
Rosabelle, though in raptures at what had passed, feared to 
follow the advice she had received to break the crystal 
casket While she was considering what to do, a huge 
liawk, which had been for some time hovering in the air, 
dropped a stone on the miraculous box, and broke it in a 
c 2 
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thousand pieces ; from which flew a beautiful canary bird, 
who bid the astonished girl press the ground with her foot. 
She did as she was desired, and a tall white lily stood before 
her ; a sparrow now flew from the casket, and said, * Rosa- 
belle take the lily, and strike with it the blue stone you see 
by your side.* She, with a trembling hand obeyed, when a 
superb car appeared to her view ; then six May flies came 
out of the broken box, which were harnessed to the car, and 
the astonished Rosabelle was instructed to touch them also 
with her lily wand, when they were instantly changed into 
six eagles ; the harness of which was magnificent; at last 
a fine parrot made its escape from the magic box, holding 
in its beak a lighted torch. * Mistress, 'said he, * pluck fi"om 
my head the seventh grey feather, which you will find at 
the right side of my ear. Rosabelle with eagerness tore it 
from his head, and the parrot was in a moment converted 
into a spruce coachman in a rich livery. He gave, without 
speaking, his hand to the wondering girl, whom he assisted 
to the carriage ; then taking the reins, she was instantly 
transported to the magnificent palace of her amiable prince. 
At the same time another car appeared advancing in the air 
towards her, from which three persons alighted. One was 
the good enchanter, who had been the friend of her father ; 
her eyes next rested on her captivating lover, who held the 
hand of her good and respectable parent ; he being now 
disenchanted, had come to partake of the good fortune in 
store for his beloved daughter. After some moments had 
been given to the raptures of such a meeting, the good en- 
chanter spoke as follows: — * Rosabelle, receive from the 
hands of his father my son Paridel as your husband. The 
malice of the Fairy Maligna had robbed me of all my right 
Qver him ; but he obtained from a benevolent fairy a pome- 
granate, which was to enable him to fulfil all his wishes. 

* She also predicted that he would find, sleeping in a wood, 
the woman who, by giving him her hand, would restore the 
privileges of his birth ; but our penetration did not foresee 
you would be greedy enough to eat this precious pomegra- 
nate, which had nearly deprived us of our rights for ever: 
but this, as well as the casket of crystal, was the work of 
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the wicked grey mouse ; and if you had been tempted to 
look at the talisman, you would most certainly have lost 
your sight, and have been transformed into a large cater- 
pillar ; but by having at last sufficient fortitude to enable 
you to resist the curiosity with which she had so plentifully 
endowed you, the blessings of hberty are restored to your 
father, and his rights to my son, whose fate is united for 
ever with your own. Learn from the sufferings you have 
undergone, my child, never to give way to those desires, the 
gratification of which is forbidden by any person who has 
wisdom to command your actions ; and never seek for an 
explanation of any circumstance, their superior experience 
and understanding would keep from your knowledge : a 
contrary conduct, believe me, will ever bring all who are 
wicked enough to pursue it, into those difficulties you 
have so narrowly escaped, and render them objects to be 
pointed at and despised by the good and estimable part of 
society/ 

It was thus the good fairy spoke, and, for many days 
after, nothing but balls and fetes went forward at the palace, 
where all the fairies assisted at the wedding of Paridel and 
Rosabelle, charmed at the mortification which was inflicted 
by this happy event, on their unworthy sister the little grey 
mouse. 



EVENING THE SECOND. 

* Where is Henry ? ' said my grandmamma, on entering 
the comfortable little parlour, previous to the commence- 
ment of our evening's narration. My brother approached, 
and she requested to have the skein of silk which had been 
given him in the morning to wind, Henry, with a trembling 
hand, presented the good old lady a small ball, which he 
had made with so much haste, as rendered it nearly impos- 
sible, out of the hundred ends which offered themselves, to 
gain one piece of a sufficient length to form a needleful. 

* How could you destroy my silk in this manner, child V 
said our grandmother. * Dear me, it was so difficult to dis- 
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entangle, and it broke so very often.' * Yes, and you pre- 
ferred totally spoiling that which I had entrusted to your 
care, rather than, by taking a little time, and having recourse 
to patience, acquitting yourself of the task in a manner that 
would have pleased me, and gained credit to yourself for 
your persevering industry ; but now, on the contrary, your 
impetuosity has totally spoiled my silk, and you have in- 
curred my displeasure by so doing. I would wish you to 
learn, my dear boys, that by the exertion of a steady deter- 
mination to accomplish whatever you undertake to perform, 
few are the circumstances in which you will meet a disap- 
pointment ; but listen with attention to the history I am 
going to repeat, of a dutiful child who had a much more 
arduous task allotted to him than winding a hank of silk. 

Story the Second. 

LITTLE HENRY. 

There was once a very good country woman, much such 
another, I have heard, as myself, though some years younger 
to be sure ; she having her own little sons, and not those of 
her daughter, to live with her, as I have, in a neat little 
quiet cottage, which was situated at the foot of a very high 
mountain ; she was known in the village by the name of 
the * Good Mother ;' and such in reality she was, being the 
kindest and most indulgent of parents. Her occupation was 
that of selling milk and eggs, by which means she procured 
a comfortable maintenance for herself and three boys, John, 
James, and Henry, the latter of whom, though only nine 
years of age, was lively, firm, persevering, and possessed of 
an uncommon share of courage. It happened this good 
woman was taken so ill that her life was despaired of, and 
as the disorder wa.s feared to be infectious, the neighbours 
all deserted the worthy creature, fearing their own health 
might be sacrificed at the shrine of compassion ; so that no 
one remained by her bedside excepting the three distressed 
children, whose sobs and cries would have penetrated the 
most obdurate heart \ and who with bent knees, and their 
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little hands uplifted to heaven, entreated a life to be spared, 
so valuable as was that of their dear mother. * My brother,' 
said John, * is it not possible some good fairy may appear 
at our entreaty % We have often heard of the benevolent 
Mirmidonne, who is so humane that she listens to the com- 
plaints of all that are in want of her assistance. Suppose 
we call on her, and she perhaps may afford her pity to three 
helpless little ones, who tremble lest they should lose the only 
person on whom they could depend for support Scarcely 
had these words escaped him, when they heard a great noise 
proceed from the chimney, and on looking round beheld a 
little woman, about as high as the leg of a chair, and as 
ragged as the skin of a bear ; she walked on two knitting 
needles, which served as crutches, and, what was most sin- 
gular, wore a little sword by her side in the true military 
style. * What do you want of me % * said this singular being. 
The abashed children, after a moment's hesitation, replied, 
* We know not, madam, who you are.* * I am the fairy Mir- 
midonne, you was just now speaking of.* * ! how delight- 
ful ! (exclaimed they with transported voices) can it indeed 
be true, that you are that kind fairy of whom we have heard 
so many good actions recounted ; and will you restore to us 
that dear mamma, who lies dying on yonder bed % for should 
she be taken from us, there is no one living who will be kind 
to James, little Henry, arid myself.' * My dears (said the 
fairy, approaching the bed, and shaking her little head as she 
spoke), that good woman is most certainly in great danger, 
and will in all probabihty not outlive a quarter of an hour 
(the sobs of the disconsolate children prevented her pro- 
ceeding, and the humane fairy endeavoured to soothe and 
console their despairing hearts) listen,' continued she, * to 
what I am about to say : in the present situation of your 
lamented mother, I perceive the work of the Fairy Raquette, 
the most wicked and obdurate of the whole sisterhood. 
Your mother has, in all probability, spoken disrespectfully 
of her, and, to be revenged of this slight, she is now bringing 
her to the grave. I know but one method by which we can 
counteract her intentions, but it requires a considerable de- 
gree of courage to undertake the task, which one of you only 
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can accomplish, and, by so doing, restore the health of 
your mother, and destroy the power of her mahcious foe !' 

* Speak, you have only to inform us how we can be so happy, 
for we would each of us die to save our dear, dear mother.' 

* Attend then, my good and dutiful boys, to the instructions 
I am about to give ; know that on the very summit of Rock 
Savage, which you see from hence, there grows a herb, 
which you will know from its having a leaf with four comers 
and of a bright lemon colour : the juice of this plant (are 
you fortunate enough to procure it) must be squeezed into 
the mouth of the invalid, when she will instantly become 
reanimated, and yet live a hundred years.' * We will fly to 
execute this commission.' * Wait a moment ; allow me to 
inform you, that it is not so easily accomplished as you may 
imagine; the fairy Raquette will do all which lays in her 
power to prevent your reaching the top of the mountain, 
which you certainly never would be enabled to do without 
my assistance in your enterj^rise; take this little sword, 
which is the width of three hairs, and the length of my little 
finger. He that has the most courage must wear this weapon, 
and it will counteract all the enchantments which will oppose 
his march; but be very careful not to lose my gift, for should 
that be the case, I can no longer serve you, and it would be 
useless again to call upon me. Adieu, my young friends, 
courage, patience, and perseverance are the virtues I recom- 
mend you to pursue.' 

So saying, the little fairy broke a comer of the casement, 
and with the swiftness of a stag flew through its aperture. 
As soon as she had quitted the cottage, my brothers held a 
council — each was for undertaking the journey ; but it was 
John who obtained the preference ; and he departed, pro- 
mising to retum as speedily as possible with this miraculous 
plant. I forgot to mention that, before her departure, the 
kind-hearted fairy had breathed on the sick person in such 
a manner as would insure the prolongation of her existence 
to that moment ' when her sons should be either crowned 
with success, or baffled in attempts they had so dutifully 
undertaken to lengthen her days. In about an hour the 
anxious children, who had remamed by the bedside of the 
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insensible mother, beheld John return, pale, terrified, and 
heated by exercise. He informed them it was impossible to 
proceed in his attempt, for that a dragon, who vomited 
flames of fire, would have devoured him had he endeavoured 
to pass; ' so here is the sword,' said he, handing it to his 
next brother, *and do you try your resolution; for my part 
I must resign all further trial' They both blamed their 
cowardly brother; and James said, that before evening he 
had no doubt he should return triumphant, and went off in 
high glee, but returned even more quickly than his brother 
had done, totally incapable of articulating; he threw him- 
self on a chair almost without sense or motion ; in fact a 
huge black cat had barred his passage, fi-om whose throat 
issued a thousand little imps, which had so terrified James 
as to induce his immediate return; but not before he had 
given a proof of his courage, by plunging his littie sword into 
the body of the fiightful beast, which, to complete the 
measure of their misfortune, had failed to kill the animal, 
who fled with it sticking in its side: owing to which cir- 
cumstance they had no longer any talisman by which they 
might hope to counteract the power of the wicked fairy, who 
would endeavour by every means to prevent their reaching 
the summit of the mountain; and the good Mirmidonne 
had warned them, should this misfortune occur, it would be 
needless for them to call again on her for assistance, as it 
would be impossible she could afford it to them. On the 
re-appearance of his second brother, little Henry exclaimed, 
*I will undertake this arduous task, though deprived of 
all help, which, should I be successfiil (as something 
whispers me I shall), will restore our dearest mother to her 
unfortunate children, and this idea will of itself support me 
through every difficulty I may be doomed to encounter, in 
pursuit of this salutary medicine.' His less persevering 
brothers endeavoured to persuade him from the risk he 
would run, by representing in the most glowing colours all 
the horrors of that destruction which must surely await him, 
in an encounter with the dragon and the cat. *Well, if 
they do kill me,' replied he, * I shall at least be spared the 
grief of surviving to lament the loss of my dear, dear mother.' 
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It was in vain they made use of every remonstrance to deter 
him from adhering to his resolves. He now tore himself 
from their arms; and in spite of sobs and tears vowed never 
to return without proving successful in his researches. * Of 
what use,' said he, * could that sword be to me, when you 
found it did not even possess the qualities the most com- 
mon weapon of its kind would have done, or it would not 
have failed to kill the beast when sticking in its side: no, I 
can have no need of such an assistant, and will only re- 
member the motive I have for my exertions, and the last 
words uttered by our good friend the fairy — courage, pa- 
tience, and perseverance : I have no occasion for any other 
help but that which fortitude will inspire; so adieu, my 
brothers.' And on the wings of filial duty, and supported 
by hope, he flew to execute a task, duty and affection had 
caused him to undertake. Scarcely had he come to the 
bottom of the mountain, whose towering summit appeared 
to threaten that bold mortal with destruction who should 
dare attempt exploring its mysteries, when he beheld a little 
old woman seated on a fragment of the rock ; she held a 
racket in her hand, and a shuttlecock graced her headdress. 
Henry did not doubt but this must be the Fairy Raquette, 
the malicious foe of his parent. * My friend,* said the trick- 
ing old woman, * whither are you going in such haste?' 
*0n business of importance, madam.' *And would you 
have the imprudence to attempt climbing the hill before 
you?' * Undoubtedly, it is my intention immediately to do 
so; and I trust that I possess both perseverance and pa- 
tience sufficient to get through a task I am most anxious to 
commence.' * Listen to what I am going to say — I know 
that you are not even equipped with the talisman which the 
other urchins, who have already presented themselves at the 
foot of this mountain, possessed, and this it is which par- 
ticularly interests me in your fate. I am the guardian of 
that plant you are in pursuit of; but I will not deceive you, 
and if you have address sufficient to undertake a com- 
mission of mine, I promise, on the word of a fairy, you shall 
proceed without molestation on my part.' * And what is it, 
madam, you do me the honour to ask V * The task is so 
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difficult that I am almost convinced you will not attempt 
its execution.' * Tell me, at least,' returned he with eager- 
ness, 'and if its accomplishment be possible, assure your- 
self I will not shrink from the endeavour.' * You must know, 
then, that I am extravagantly fond of a stew made of the 
eyes of ants; here is a large ant-hill close beside us, and 
I wish you to pick out the eyes of all its little inhabitants, 
and bring a dish of them sufficient for my dinner.' 

Henry laughed at this ridiculous order of the fairy, who 
now disappeared, and strove to mount the hill before him; 
but an immense green baboon, bearing a pike of six hun- 
dred feet long, threatened to run him through with this 
horrible spit; he now considered that if possible he had 
better strive to oblige the fairy, and immediately set about 
catching the industrious colony of ants. Much as it hurt his 
feelings to be obliged to undertake so cruel a business, he 
had the patience to kill singly three millions, and taking out 
their eyes, put them in a plate of gold, which appeared to 
have been placed by enchantment at his side. This minute 
work occupied him for two days and as many nights, during 
which a most brilliant light shone from a pair of superb 
carbuncles, which ornamented the gold dish the fairy had 
sent for the deposit of her dainty regale. When this per- 
plexing work was accomplished, he called on her, and she 
stood before him, enraged that such a child had resolution 
to overcome the difficulties she had thrown in his way ; and 
snatching up her dish, she again left Henry to pursue his 
road. He continued on the ascent for about a mile, without 
having encountered any other difficulty. At length he saw, 
to the right, a lake, and before him a wall of brass of a 
prodigious height, and which appeared to encircle the whole 
mountain, in a manner which must preclude all possibility 
of his proceeding further. In this embarrassment he per- 
ceived a tower in the centre of the wall, and supposing it to 
be the habitation of the porter to this fortification, deter- 
mined to knock at the door. He accordingly did so, and a 
voice within demanded * Who was there?' * Open the door, 
and you will see.' ' What is it you want V * To pass this 
wall' * That is impossible.' Henry, not intimidated by 
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this rebuff, continued to knock; but what was his surprise and 
terror at beholding a giant come out at the gate, who was at 
least thirty feet high. * Who are you, little villain, that dares 
thus to interrupt my solitude; speak, and tell me what are 
your motives for so bold an action]' * I will inform you, 
sir,' said the heroic child; *my wish is to be allowed to pass 
this wall, on my way to the top of the mountain, whither I 
am going in pursuit of a yellow herb, which grows on its 
very summit.' The giant could not understand what he had 
said, owing to his head being so much above the mouth of 
the little speaker; so taking him in the palm of his hand, 
he raised him to a level with kis ear. * Your voice is so 
weak,' said he, * that I can scarcely make out what you want; 
but it is, I believe, that I will allow you to pass my wall, and 
on one condition I will grant you permission to do so.' 
* Name it then, dear sir, and do not doubt my readiness to 
undertake whatever you may be pleased to order.' * Well, 
then, you must know that the most favourite dish I have 
are tiie minims which abound in yonder lake, and it takes a 
most prodigious quantity to make a fry sufficient for me, as 
my appetite is very good, and I wish for once to have as 
much as I can eat of so delicious a regale. Gain this for me, 
and I will let you proceed.' 

After having caught with a hook and line all the little fish 
in that piece of water, which was a mile and a half in 
breadth: * Dear sir, I much fear your orders are impracti- 
cable.' * Well, then, you will remain, my boy, where you 
are at present; for I give you notice you cannot advance 
one step, neither will it be in your power to return, for the 
green baboon would swallow you up like a fresh egg.' The 
little hero was still undaunted, and immediately asked for 
some fishing-tackle. This was given him by the giant, who 
then retired within his stronghold; and Henry placed himself 
on the banks of the river, where he passed five months, 
eight days, five hours, three minutes and a half^ in clearing 
the water of all the small fish, so ardently wished for by the 
gormandizing giant ; nor, during the whole time he was thus 
engaged, did he feel the least inclination either to eat, drink, 
or sleep; nor was he uneasy respecting the life of his be- 
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loved parent; such implicit confidence did he repose in the 
good and benevolent fairy, on whose promise he depended 
to preserve her, till the termination of his journey should be 
known. When he had finished angling, he had caught seven 
million, forty-four thousand, three hundred and fifteen. 
This, thought he, will make a comfortable large dish for 
the glutton ; and in the hope that he would be satisfied, he 
now called on the giant, who instantly obeyed his summons; 
and to convince himself no more fish remained in the river, 
he breathed upon it, and instantly the water ebbed, and the 
lake becoming dry, not a single fish appeared on its sands. 
The enraged giant marched off with his prey, and, in a mo- 
ment, the walls of brass disappeared, and our traveller was 
no longer hindered from continuing his journey. 

He had again proceeded some distance, and could plainly 
discern the place of his destination, when his progress was 
impeded by a new obstacle. A vast forest stood before him, 
fenced by a rail of iron, through which he could discover 
the thicket*? of briar and underwood which formed the carpet 
of this dismal retreat. His ears were saluted by the notes of 
various birds, which in numbers peopled a spot the most 
dreary to be imagined; and Henry continued to walk up 
and down, without being able to discover a place sufficiently 
large to admit his little person. Fatigued with his exertions, 
he seated himself on a stone, from whence he could per- 
ceive his own village ; and amongst the scattered hamlet, 
his eager eye was fixed on the white chimney of the com- 
fortable cottage in which he had first received life. * My 
dear mother,' exclaimed he; * all obstacles appeared removed, 
and now a greater trial than ever seems to threaten me. 
Perhaps you will at last be snatched from us; and it will be 
owing to me, who would resign my o\4T1 life to save yours. 
Oh, dear and kind fairy, can you abandon me at such a 
moment r Scarcely had he uttered these words, when he 
heard the roarings of a wolf; and, on turning round, saw in 
the interior of the forest a very furious one, who marched 
backward and forward before the iron railing. Henry ap- 
proached. * Ah!' said he, * would this beast have the kind- 
ness to admit me, I should not fear him; on the contrary, I 
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could even caress and tame him by kindness.' *And do 
you suppose I could be content with that mark of good will 
only?' returned the animal; *know that I am the keeper of 
this forest, and can give you permission to pass through it, 
if you will oblige me in your turn/ * Most certainly, if in 
my power to do so/ * Well, then, you must know that I am 
the only beast in this wood which is filled with fowls, and 
birds of all sorts and colours, whom I would willingly eat; 
for I have been long confined to a vegetable diet, owing to 
these provoking birds, who are continually flying from one 
tree to another, and the swiftness of their motions puts it 
out of my power to catch them. I will give you a bow and 
arrow, and when you have killed, picked, and made them 
all ready for the spit (as I shall eat them roasted), I promise 
to conduct you on your right road.' Henry, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties attending it, accepted the proposition 
of the wolf, who opened the gate and introduced him to the 
forest; then equipping him with his death-inflicting weapons, 
retired from the field of action. Behold our little archer, 
unused to the management of the bow, laying at his feet 
birds of the most beautiful plumage; for the desire of saving 
a parent's life gave him patience to go on with his task, and 
address to accomplish it; so that, at the end of seven 
months, there was not a feathered inhabitant of the forest 
remaining, all having been destroyed, even to the nightin- 
gales and robins. The numbers were past calculation ; 
and when he had picked and cleaned them, he requested 
the presence of the wolf, who instantly stood before him. 
* Behold,' said he, * that which will please your palate; and 
do you now keep your promise which you pledged to me.' 
The wolf growled, and the same moment the forest, the 
rails, and all disappeared from the sight of Henry, who 
could now discern the direct road to the top of Mount 
Savage. He now proceeded with inexpressible delight, 
thinking he had, by his indefatigable resolution, surmounted 
all the obstacles raised by the enchantment of the wicked 
faiijr to turn him from his pursuit; but, alas! one yet re- 
mamed, seemingly as difficult as the others had been. But 
this was to be the last trial of his fortitude, and of the power 
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of the malignant Raquette. On his having nearly reached 
the top of 3ie hill, he perceived a most tremendous preci- 
pice, the depth of which it was impossible for the eye to 
fethom. The wearied spirits of our little hero almost gave 
way at this dreadful impediment ; and again he wept, and 
bemoaned the loss of his mother ; however, scarcely know- 
ing what he did, he walked forward a few steps, and saw to 
his right a beautiful field of ripe com, and on his left a 
vineyard, bending under the weight of its blushing treasures. 
He now seated himself beneath the luxuriant branches, and 
solicited the protection of heaven to release him from this 
terrible embarrassment He was raised from so melancholy 
a reverie by something touching him on the shoulder, and 
on turning beheld a red parrot, whose wings, to judge from 
the length of his body, must at least extend six feet. * I am,' 
said he, * the guardian of this precipice ; and, if you will 
oblige in your turn, you shall not be debarred a passage/ 
* Most readily will I serve you.' * Well, then, I must inform 
you that my most favourite food is bread soaked in wine ; 
It is a mixture that I devour with much satisfaction; but 
here I can only procure the grain and fruit, without its 
being made palatable to me; but if you will convert the 
com into bread, and the grapes into wine, I will take you 
on my back safe over the frightful gulph before us.' 

Henry was for some time too much astonished to form 
any reply, thinking it next to impossible for him to do as the 
parrot wished; besides, were he to undertake the task, what 
a length of time there must be before it could be accom- 
plished. * Surely,' thought he, * all these guardians are sad 
epicures, — eyes of ants, dishes of minims, and now they 
would convert me into a wine-dresser and a baker;' yet, 
hard as the task seemed, filial affection made him undertake 
it, and having agreed to make the trial, the bird quitted him; 
having first pointed out a small cottage, in which he was in- 
formed were all the materials necessary for his enterprise. 
The first thing he set about was to cut down the field of 
wheat, and then by his industry and patience, brought it to 
a slate to be made into bread; neither was he less skilful in 
the vineyard, and, after seven months* indefatigable labour, 
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he called his employer, who visited him without delay. 
* Behold,' said he, * your cellars filled, and your cupboards 
stored; so now lend me your back to proceed on my expe- 
dition/ The parrot, whatever were his sentiments on the 
occasion, kissed the good boy, and landed him safely on the 
mountain's top. Henry's transport, on finding himself thus 
situated, was beyond all description ; and in accents of 
transport he exclaimed, * My dearest mother, your precious 
life will then be spared to us.' However, he was rather too san- 
guine in supposing he should so soon discover the plant; he 
sought it among the thousands of various kinds which 
covered the earth; and he was creeping in search of it, when 
he saw at a little distance the black cat that had so terrified 
his second brother. It was now dead, and the little sword, 
given to them by the kind-hearted fairy, yet stuck in its 
body: this he immediately possessed himself of, and felt in- 
expressible transports of delight at having recovered it He 
now observed a large owl, who seemed to hide something 
with its wings. Henry approached, and fire and smoke pro- 
ceeded from the bird ; he immediately brandished his sword, 
and it quickly flew from his sight ; in its room appeared a 
dwarf, of about six inches high, dressed in a black suit of 
clothes with a large flowing wig, which fell in curls round 
his shoulders, holding in one hand a cane, made of the beak 
of a crow, whilst in the other he regaled his little nose with 
a pinch of snuff. Henry rightly supposed he must be a 
physician, and, addressing him accordingly, requested he 
would have the goodness to point out the yellow plant, the 
pursuit of which had already cost him so much indefatigable 
labour and persevering patience. * Take it,' replied he, giv- 
ing him at the same time a pot of flowers, in which he really 
at last beheld the herb, which he knew by its leaf and colour: 
* it is yours by right,' continued the dwar^ * most amiable of 
children; the courage you have evinced, and the proofs given 
of the unbounded duty and affection you bear your good 
mother, have overcome all the enchantments of tiie wicked 
fairy who was her enemy. Go, carry it immediately to your 
mother, and inform the Fairy Mirmidonne that it was given 
you by the Genius of Botany, who is your most obedient 
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little servant.' The dwarf now disappeared beneath some 
medical plants, which covered this mar\'ellous mountain. 
Delighted with the success of his journey, yet Henry could 
not be altogether insensible to the fatigues he had under- 
gone. *Oh!' exclaimed he, *how happy should I be if I 
had a good horse who would carry me immediately home.' 
A gnat, who was flying about his nose, replied, * Touch me 
with your sword.' Our little hero obeyed, and the fly in- 
stantly became transformed into a beautiful nag, who had 
wings at his head and feet Henry mounted his courser, 
which might truly have been termed the flying nag, with such 
incredible swiftness did he cut the air, and in a moment 
he alighted in the little garden before the door of his mother's 
cottage. His astonished brothers, who from the window 
had witnessed his arrival, mixed a thousand inquiries with 
the welcome their hearts gave him, expecting he would in- 
stantly account for the length of time he had been absent ; 
but instead of affording any gratification to their curiosity, he 
immediately demanded news of his beloved parent, and was 
by them informed she still continued in exactiy the same 
state as when he quitted themj and would have appeared a 
perfect corpse, but for a gentle respiration which yet agi- 
tated her frame. They now entered the sick room, and die 
happy Henry had the inexpressible delight of beholding her 
rise from her bed, the moment after he had squeezed the 
juice of the yellow plant into her mouth, and enquire for her 
breakfast, sa)dng she found herself extremely hungry. The 
good fairy now descended from the chimney, and recounted 
to the delighted mother all that her youngest son had under- 
gone to preserve her valuable life. 

The overjoyed parent, with tears of grateful pleasure, em- 
braced her dutiful Henry, who, in his mother's caresses and 
recovered health, found a grateful recompense for all the 
perils of his journey to the summit of Mount Savage. But 
the fairy kindly thought he was deserving of the choicest 
favours fortune could heap on him ; and determining her- 
self to reward his filial tenderness, she drew a circle with her 
ring, and going into the middle of it, struck thrice with her 
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tiny foot, muttering at the same time some words totally 
unintelligible to her astonished auditors, who instantaneously 
beheld their humble cottage transformed into a most elegant 
and commodious villa, well stocked with every article that 
could add to the ease and happiness of their future lives, 
which was preserved to a lengthened period; for the brothers 
of Henry, though endowed with less courage than himself, 
were not deemed unworthy to share the numerous blessings 
his heroic exertions brought his now happy family. By their 
having at first undertaken the dangerous crusade, they had 
evinced sentiments of filial piety similar to those that filled 
his breast, but without resolution or fortitude sufficient to 
pursue them, at the risk of the imminent danger by which 
they were threatened. Over the door of their happy man- 
sion the traveller may yet discover, written in characters of 
gold, an inscription expressive of the duty, affection, courage, 
patience, and resignation, so strongly exemplified in the 
history of the persevering Henry, 



EVENING THE THIRD. 

My grandmamma found us all engaged in a high dispute, 
and every little voice extended to its highest tone. * Why 
is aU this chattering and noise f said she on entering the 
room. I took upon myself the task of informer, teUing her 
the quarrel was occasioned by Robert, who had served us in 
the vilest manner possible. * Tell me what he has done, 
that I may judge of his fault, and punish him accordingly.' 
*Well then, you know, grandmamma, that for this month 
past you have promised to buy him a plaything at the feir; 
and he always said to us, if you was so good as to buy him 
a Punch, as you had said you would, he should not look 
upon it as entirely his own, "because," said he, "1 recollect 
you have all lent me your toys when I had none ; for which 
reason it is but just you should play with the one I am to have, 
as often as myself; and we will share it equally between us." 
Well, after sajdng all this, you know that yesterday you 
brought fi-om tie to^Ti a most beautiful Punch; and I assure 
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yoii, grandmamma, he would not even let us look at it; and 
just now, because we reproached him for not having kept 
his word, he absolutely broke it to pieces ; preferring rather 
to deprive himself of the amusement he would have with it, 
than to suffer us to share in his play.' My grandmother 
threw a very frowning look at Robert, and in a manner fully 
expressive of her displeasure said, * Is it possible you can 
have conducted yourself in this dishonourable and ungentle- 
manlike manner ? for you must well know it is a crime of 
the deepest die to forfeit your word in any one instance of 
life ; and the child who, even in infahcy, gives proofs of so 
despicable a disposition, is rarely, if ever, respected in 
society for the remainder of his. life: for every person of 
integrity must despise a character,, on whose word no de- 
pendence can be placed; it is a pledge so sacred, that the 
deposit ought not to be mad«e withoiit due reflection on the 
ties which bind us; but, if once given, no consideration 
should induce a forfeiture, and even at the risk of our Hves 
the engagement should be fulfilled. But the history of the 
Great Bell-ringer will explain, better than I can do, the 
shame which is ever brought on persons who have neither 
principle nor delicacy to remember the promises they have 
entered into.' 

Story the Third. 

AMELLE, OR THE GREAT BELL-RINGER. 

There was a merchant who was extremely rich, but soine 
affairs of consequence rendered it necessary he should un- 
dertake a long journey; and, being a widower with only one 
daughter, of whom he was extravagantly fond, he determined 
to make her the companion of his travels : she was un- 
commonly beautiful, and possessed many amiable qualities ; 
but as few are without faults, she was vain, fickle, and in- 
constant in her attachments. Her father wished to see her 
well married, and had betrothed her hand to the son of an 
old and particular friend, whom they were to meet at their 
journey's end; and as the merchant travelled in a carriage 
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richly ornamented with gold, and carried with him besides a 
considerable quantity of riches; it occasioned him, one 
evening, to be attacked in the forest, through which they 
were to pass, by a banditti, who seized on every treasure 
they could find ; and after wounding her father, spite of his 
tears and remonstrances, carried oflf the terrified Arielle; 
neither had her entreaties more effect, and she continued to 
tear her beautiful hair in frantic agony. They now took 
her to the thickest of the forest, and tied her to a tree, 
binding her hand and foot. She uttered exclamations of 
heart-rending terror. *0h!' cried she, *if any worthy man 
would release me from my present misery, I would promise 
never to forsake him, but unite my fate to his for ever, let 
his situation be what it would.' At this moment the noise 
of dogs resounded through the woods, and the sound of 
horses* feet seemed fast approaching that spot to which she 
was so barbarously fastened : the robbers, thinking it was a 
party of huntsmen, trembled lest they should be discovered, 
and with haste quitted their poor terrified prisoner. 

When they had left her, the noise that had caused their 
retreat seemed dying off, and Arielle again resigned herself 
to the sad certainty of being murdered on the return of so 
desperate a banditti. Tears had nearly obscured her sight, 
when she sawstanding before her, a very tall, dark, ugly-looking 
man. * Arielle,' said he, * in me behold your deliverer, who 
am sent to share the happy fate you have promised the per- 
son that may be so fortunate as to save you from the terrible 
fate to which the robbers had exposed you.* * And pray, 
sir, how did you become acquainted with this promise ? ' * I 
know it, because I have the gift of a fairy, and it was I who 
made the forest resound with the cries of hounds, in order 
to diveit those ruffians from their purpose.' While he was 
speaking, the cords, which bound the trembling girl, fell off, 
without any means having been made use of to release her, 
and once more she felt the inexpressible charm of liberty. 

* Do me the honour to accept my arm, and return with me,' 
said her deliverer in a gallant tone. *Ah sir! my father.' 

* Fear not for him; you shall again be restored to each other, 
and you will see him rich and great' 
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Arielle thinking it would be useless to oppose his will, 
availed herself of his offered support, and, during her walk, 
continued to observe her companion with the greatest atten- 
tion; but her observations were not very favourable to his 
personal endowments, being at least six feet and-a-half in 
height, thin as a lath, black as a negro, and a profusion of 
lank, greasy hair falling over his eyes, which were sunk and 
squinting; his mouth did not exhibit one good tooth, and 
his hands bore a perfect resemblance to the feet of a goose. 
'A wretch!' thought the fair Arielle; *does he think I will 
marry such a monster % no, much rather would I have suf- 
fered death by the hands of the villains from whom he has 
rescued me.' They now entered a village, in which stood 
the habitation of her conductor; it consisted of only one 
chamber, and did not afford to her observation one agree- 
able or comfortable object. * Ah ! ' murmured she in a low 
tone, * surely, for a man who is gifted by the fairies, he is 
very ugly, very poor, and has a miserable habitation.' Her 
host made her sit down on a log of wood, and thus ex- 
pressed himself: — * Arielle, I can perceive that neither my- 
self nor my abode has inspired you with any great admiration 
or confidence; yet have I the vanity to believe I merit your 
esteem; najr, I will even go farther and say, your tenderness. 
A wicked fairy, who presided at my birth, is the cause of all 
the mortifications I labour under, by having reduced me to 
my present abject situation, which forces me to gain a main- 
tenance by ringing the village bells; and it is this occupation 
which has caused me to be known by the appellation of the 
Great Bell-ringer; for the fairy power I possess in my own 
person does not go so far as to enable me to procure by it 
either money or any necessaries of life; but one day you 
will learn more circumstances respecting those secrets it is 
not permitted me to reveal, and the principal causes for 
which I myself am ignorant of; in the meantime, con- 
descend to remember your promise, and share this humble 
dwelling,' *To what promise do you allude, sirl* *Did 
you not vow to unite your own fate to that of the person 
who should be fortunate enough to deliver you from the 
perilous situation the robbers had placed you in ? ' * It is 
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most certain I did; but can you suppose it possible I should 
now think such a procedure would be suitable to either of 
usT *I understand you; but if you will consent only to 
remain a few days witli me, you may yet discover the dis- 
parity between 'US is not so great as you now conceive it 
to be.' 

Arielle could not reply — ^her eyes, filled with tears, which 
the bell-ringer observing, hastened to wipe from her bloom- 
ing cheeks. He now served her with milk, and various 
kinds of fruit, and appeared so kind and assiduous to pro- 
cure her all the gratification in his power, that she soon 
ceased to regard him with disgust; and, before many days 
had elapsed, became so much more habituated to her host, 
that she now began to think it would vex her a little to be 
parted from him; and if, when on going out to his daily 
occupation of bell-ringing, and she remained alone in the 
humble cot, a wish to escape ever crossed her imagination, 
the conviction of the sorrow and distress such a step would 
occasion the kindest and most tender of friends, soon 
banished such an idea. 

The bell-ringer could not be insensible to the rapid pro- 
gress he was making in the affections of his fair visitor, and 
one morning, in the most respectful manner, requested he 
may be allowed to receive the blessing of her hand at the 
altar. Arielle no longer beheld the ugly and disgusting bell- 
ringer, who was now, in her sight, become both handsome 
and agreeable; for gratitude and affection embellish every 
object, and she replied, * that having no longer any repug- 
nance to fulfil the voluntary promise she had given, on one 
condition, she willingly agreed to become his wife ; which 
was, that he would allow her to go and seek a father who 
must be so anxious respecting her present situation.' The 
poor man grew pale at a proposition so unfavourable to his 
wishes, and endeavoured to dissuade her from putting her 
project into execution ; but Arielle persisted in commencing 
her journey that very day. * You will forget me then,' said 
her kind preserver. * Ah ! my friend,* she replied, *is it 
possible you can really liarbour so unjust an idea of my 
heart?' * Absence, dissipation, and the world, will oblite- 
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rate all recollection of him who loves you so tenderly; and 
never, I fear, will you return to me.' * I pledge my most 
sacred word of honour that I will soon come back, and 
never leave this cottage, where I have experienced so much 
kindness, unaccompanied by my dear husband.' * Remem- 
ber, my Arielle, tiiat on your fidelity depends my very 
existence; and if, through cruelty, you doom me to die, be 
assured your own guilty conscience will never cease to 
follow and upbraid your broken vow.' * Believe me,' she 
smilingly replied, * I will never doom myself to so unfortu- 
nate a destiny, for I again promise to return and marry you 
then; should I fail to fulfil my vows, I wish I may become 
as red as this cherry (taking up one that yet remained on 
the little table spread for breakfast) ; in short, that I may 
become the object of contempt and derision.' * With this 
strong assurance I suffer you to leave me, and, in order that 
you may find your father with more ease, and, by so doing, 
return the sooner to your affianced husband, I will lend you 
this ring, which will ward ofi" all danger, and procure the ful- 
filment of every wish your heart can form, whilst you have it 
on yom: finger; this is the most convincing proof of the 
tender light in which I regard you, by confiding the only 
talisman in my possession to the keeping of any other than 
myself, it being that alone which procures the gifts of the 
fairies; but I depend on your promise to restore it safely to 
me.' * Doubt not, I will bring back this precious ring within 
a month, my dear friend, and again receive my vows of 
remaining faithful to you.' The bell-ringer, in the most 
respectful manner, kissed the hand of Arielle, and went to 
his daily work. She then put on her little chip hat, and 
commenced her journey ; at length, fatigued with exercise, 
she thought of her ring, and wished for a caniage to convey 
her on the road: in a moment a very elegant one stood be- 
fore her, and the driver requested to know her commands; 
she ordered him to carry her to the forest in which her father 
had been assassinated. On arriving there, no trace of him 
appeared, and she determined again to try the power of her 
magic ring, by wishing the equipage, servants, and all to 
disappear; convinced of its powerful effect, she wished to be 
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borne to the spot, wherever that might be, which her father 
inhabited; in a moment she was carried through the air, and 
found herself in a superb country house, where she desired 
to remain invisible till she knew what was going forward. A 
door being open, she plainly discovered her father seated by 
an old gentleman, and a very handsome youth, whom she 
did not remember ever to have seen. The merchant was in 
tears, and, turning towards his venerable companion, said, 
* You are right, my friend, in thinking I shall never cease to 
lament the loss of that beloved daughter, who, had the ruf- 
fians spared her life, would this day have become the bride 
of your son Belamour/ *Ah!' replied the graceful young 
man, *by the portrait you have given me of that lovely 
creature, I adore her, and must die with grief at having been 
so cruelly deprived of calling her my wife; for, besides all 
the wealth both my father and myself possess, I have an 
aunt, who is a fairy, and can procure the accomplishment of 
all my wishes; and had I but the hand of Arielle, we would 
reside at my castle of white marble, and be the happiest pair 
on earth.' Overwhelmed with the sorrow of her father, and, 
above all, by the favourable impression Belamour had made 
on lier heart, she now wished to become visible, and imme- 
diately was so, flying into the extended arms of the mer- 
chant. But it is impossible, my children, for me to do 
justice to this scene; suffice it to say, she was received with 
raptures of delight, and was herself so transported that she 
totally forgot her amiable preserver ; and when recounting 
her escape from the banditti, if she mentioned him at all, 
she passed over in silence her promise of becoming his wife 
within a month. The merchant now presented Belamour to 
his child as her future husband. He was handsome, tender, 
and polite; and she fancied she should be far happier with 
him than it was possible to be in a union with her old friend, 
the bell-ringer, who once a^in appeared to her imagination 
as a perfect monster. This first sentiment of ingratitude 
was the effect of vanity, avarice, and ambition, Belamour 
having carried her to see his castle of white marble, richly 
ornamented with gold and the most precious diamonds; the 
beauty and magnificence of this superb building, when con- 
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trasted with the cottage of the poor bell-ringer, quickly made 
her forget the obligations which bound her to him, and she 
gave her promise to become the mistress of so much gran- 
deur : but during the time preparations were making for 
their nuptials, she could not refrain sometimes, in the calm 
hours of solitude, thinking of him she would, by her dis- 
honourable conduct, no doubt, condemn to the grave. But 
she again comforted herself by reflecting that, being no 
longer in possession of his magic ring, he must remain igno- 
rant of her breach of faith: however, she at last determined 
that, when once married, she would send it back to him, 
with a civil letter of apology for her conduct The wedding 
was accordingly celebrated in the most brilliant manner 
possible. When Arielle rang for her woman the next morn- 
ing, she was surprised to behold her run with rapidity out of 
the room, covering her eyes with her hands, and uttering the 
most shocking cries. The astonished bride again summoned 
other servants, who quitted the room as abruptly as the for- 
mer had done. * What can ail them ? ' said she, rising from 
her bed, in order to discover the motive of such strange con- 
duct She beheld herself in the glass, and who can judge 
of the horror and astonishment she experienced on seeing 
herself as red as fire, and all her beauty gone! At a sight 
so horrible, she fell fainting on the floor; but no person 
appearing to her assistance, she recovered as well as she 
could. *Ah!' said she, on seeing every part of her once 
lovely skin now become of the deepest flame colour, * it is 
this vile ring I wear that has caused all my distress;' and 
she flung the pledge of the good bell-ringer's affection out of 
the window into a well under it, the water of which in a 
moment rose as if boiling on the fire. Having thus revenged 
herself, she went again to her bed, very much mortified at 
her change of person. After some consideration, she again 
called her terrified attendants, ordering them to close the 
windows of her apartment, and, above all, not to discover 
any change which might be observable in her person. The 
women obeyed, and gave out in the family that their lady 
was unwell and would not be disturbed. 

Her kind husband endeavoured to prevail on her to have 
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some advice, but the room being quite dark, he could not 
perceive the horrible figure his bride made, who having 
now time for reflection, could not help calling to mind her 
late very ungrateful conduct to her preserver, and the last 
words he said to her. Her conscious guilt worked on her 
imagination so much, that she trembled with fear; at last, 
she fell asleep, and her waking thoughts still pursuing her, 
she dreamt Uiat she saw the great bell-ringer tolling the 
bells, and at the time grinning at her in the most horrible 
manner. This made such an impression, that she could not 
avoid screaming out in her sleep, which awoke her husband, 
who, starting up, asked her in the most anxious manner what 
was the matter, supposing her to be very ill. Before she had 
time for recollection, she cried out, * Oh, hide me ! hide me ! 
what shall I do ! there is the great bell-ringer pulling the bells.' 
* What do you mean, my dear 1 * replied her tender husband. 
'I see no one.* But supposing that his wife might have 
heard the bells in the house ring, and that some villains 
might have got in for the purpose of plunder, called the 
servants, and with them searched every apartment through- 
out the house, but not finding anything, he returned to his 
chamber, and, in his haste and joy, to assure his sick lady 
that all was perfectly safe, forgot that she could not endure 
the least gleam of light, approached her with two candles 
burning in his hand, and at once beheld the unaccountable 
change in her lovely face. He flew out of the room ex- 
claiming, * Surely, some witch is in my apartment.' The half 
distracted Arielle now remembered fliat at the moment she 
had pledged her word to become the wife of the great bell- 
ringer, she had wished, that should she be ever tempted to 
break her promise, she might become as scarlet as a cherry; 
every circumstance now recurred again to her memory. In 
the midst of her grief and remorse, she heard her husband 
approach, followed by numbers of their household ; and to 
avoid those who had lately seen her so beautiful becoming 
the witnesses of her present shame, she made haste to dress 
herself, and opening a door which led to the garden, she 
flew through it into the fields, shutting the gate behind her. 
Bathed in tears, she entered a wood, when, seating herself on 
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Ae grass, she began to ruminate on her deplorable situation, 
but from this state of inaction she was raised by the din of 
bells, which was occasioned by a harmless shepherd, who 
was conducting his innocent flock at the early dawn to 
pasture. The leading sheep (as is commonly the case) 
having a bell tied round its neck, passed very near the place, 
where the guilty Arielle had seated herself, whose wounded 
conscience brought her dream fresh to her memory. She im- 
mediately fancied it had become a reality, and that she 
should next see the great bell-ringer grinning at her, as he 
had done in her sleep ; she put her hands up to her eyes, 
exclaiming, ' Oh forgive me ! forgive me 1 ' 

A little after, the noise having ceased, she ventured to 
look about her, the forest appeared a delightful spot, and 
she continued to walk she knew not whither. At the angle of 
a long green alley a lion stood before her, and she heard him 
exclaim, * Perjured I ' At this moment, the echoes resounded 
through the woods, * Perjured ! perjured ! ' A little further 
on a crow, who was perched on a tree, beheld her passing, . 
and squalled out ' Unfaithful ! ' Again the echoes repeated 
the strain, and the words vibrated on her ear from every side. 
An adder now crossed her path, and as it crawled on, hissed 
out these mortifying words, * Girl without honour I ' and the 
babbling echo again became her accuser, for the sentence 
murmured through the trees. 

'I have well merited this terrible fate,' sighed she, ^most 
certainly I have, for even objects the most abject in nature 
are furnished with a voice to upbraid me with having broke 
my promise, and this is a just punishment for my barbarity 
and ingratitude; and that precious ring,' continued she, * on 
which his fate depended, and he so kindly and with such 
confidence entrusted to me, I have thrown it from me, and by 
so doing have put the finishing stroke to the misfortunes of 
one who loved me so truly; he is dead, and I am miserable and 
unfortunate for ever.' Towards evening she saw a little cot- 
tage, at the door of which she knocked, and an old woman 
came out, * What would you have % ' said she. * Hospitality 
and shelter for a night' * My child, how red you look, what 
is the matter with you V * I have lately, good mother, re- 
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covered from the small-pox.' * Oh ! go away then, I beg it 
of you, as quick as possible, for I have children here, and I 
would not that they should catch it for the world.' She 
made a second attempt to gain admission at another hut 
An old man came to her, to whom she gave the same account 
of herself as she had done to his neighbour. He would, at 
first, fain have got rid of her entreaties, but she was so im- 
portunate that he would receive her, that he at last con- 
sented, and after supper she retired to a little bed, where, 
being very much fatigued, she immediately fell asleep. But 
as an inward monitor never will suffer the guilty to rest, 
sleeping or waking, no sooner had she begun to slumber, 
but her perturbed mind represented to her the great bell- 
ringer, who, after upbraiding her for her ungrateful conduct, 
lifted up a large clapper of a bell, which he held in his hand 
as though he would dash her to atoms. She shrieked aloud, 
and her groans and sobs soon brought her host to her door, 
who, rapping loudly at it, ordered her to get up immediately. 
He then told her, her disturbed imagination had sufficiently 
informed him what a guilty wretch he had given shelter to ; 
and that, was he to continue it one moment longer, he should 
dread the divine vengeance to fall on him. He therefore 
commanded her to quit his cottage immediately, or he 
should set his watch dog to show her the way out. The 
poor trembling girl obeyed without speaking, and though it 
was in the middle of the night, and the rain poured down in 
torrents, the old man immediately fastened the door after 
her without the least reluctance. She reached the most 
magnificent castle she had ever seen, in which there ap- 
peared to be nothing but rejoicings going forward. On 
looking through a window which was open, she beheld 
lustres of the most brilliant crystal, vases of alabaster and 
porphyry, from which exhaled the most fragrant perfumes ; 
the finest mirrors hung round the apartments, and the out- 
side of the castle was of the most beautiful white china, 
incrusted with gold, like those fine tea-cups your poor 
mother once sent me for a present. Every room resounded 
with the enlivening sounds of the most exquisite music. * Ah ! ' 
thought she, ' how happy must be the owners of this superb 
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mansion. I have a great mind to ask if they will hire me as 
a servant ;' she accordingly knocked at the door, and an old 
lady appeared, very richly dressed. Arielle made known her 
wish, and the person replied, tossing her head with great 
dignity as she spoke, *I cannot hire you in any other 
capacity than to wash dishes, and indeed I think that place 
is even too good for such a creature as you are ; but I have 
a vast deal of work to do, for my son was married to-day, 
and as there is a great entertainment given, if you will pro- 
mise to be industrious, you may come in.' She agreed to all 
that was required, and was introduced to the other scullions 
in the kitchen. The master of the castie, followed by a con- 
course of his friends, all ofwhom were magnificently dressed, 
went to an arbour in the garden; and the new servant, 
curious to see those she was now to serve, hid herself where 
she had an opportunity of observing all that passed without 
being herself noticed. She beheld in the bridegroom the 
most charming young man she had ever seen — a thousand 
times handsomer than Belamour, and whose manners were 
soft and gracious in the extreme. His bride sat beside him, 
dressed in robes of the purest white, and glittering with the 
finest diamonds. * My friends,' said he, * I have promised 
to relate my adventures, and am now about to commence 
the narrative. You know I am the son of the fairy 
Doucette, who is now with us ; the fairy Rubrique, whose 
power was superior to that possessed by my mother, took me 
from her at the moment of my birth, and, till I should attain 
the age of twenty, determined not to give me up; but, 
wickedly, made me the bell-ringer of a little village church, 
and by her enchantments altered my appearance so much, 
that I was the most horrible object to be conceived. A ring of 
my mother's procured for me the gift of the fairies, but its 
influence only concerned my future destiny, without its hav- 
ing the power to improve my figure, or procure me riches, 
grandeur, or anything of the kind. A girl I once saved from 
destruction pleased me, and I thought I was loved by her, 
as she promised to marry me after her return fi*om a journey. 
I was credulous enough to believe her word of honour, and 
confided my precious ring to her care, but she was perfidious 
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enough to forfeit her promise, and unite herself to Belamour, 
who is nephew to Rubrique, by which means I fell into the 
power of that malignant foe to our house, and for many days, 
without being really dead, I became a melancholy shadow. 

* At four o'clock this morning, my good mother came to 
seek me at my poor habitation in the village. " My son," said 
she, " you are now twenty; the perfidious Arielle is punished; 
and I am at liberty to dispose of you' according to my wish;" 
so saying, she restored me to my original form, and brought 
me to this castle, where she offered me the hand of her 
beautiful god-daughter, a gift too precious not to be received 
with transport: my mother alone knew the oracle which in- 
fluenced my fate ; and, while yet ignorant of it myself, she 
was acquainted with the ingratitude of her I once tenderly 
loved, and, in consequence, she conducted everything with 
so much wisdom, that I am now indebted to her for my 
present felicity.' What, think you, became of the wretched 
girl, when she learned her elegant master was that very bell- 
ringer she had despised and betrayed ? Unable to resist 
the violence of her remorse she cast herself at his feet, and 
conjured him with torrents of tears, to pardon her fault, and 
restore her lost beauty. * No/ replied he, * perfidious Ari- 
elle, you well know how I adored you, and yet had the 
cruelty to deceive the honest heart which placed implicit 
confidence in you; no, I will never grant that boon which 
you solicit, for you abused my friendship, and threw away 
the talisman so valuable to me; and, as a just punishment 
for such base conduct, you will ever remain disgustmg, as I at 
present behold you, a vagabond, and the object of universal 
disgrace; a fate so truly merited by ingrates, and those 
who are not bound by any ties of religion or honour, to 
fulfil the promises they have made.' The unhappy Arielle, 
overpowered by the consciousness of her shame and dis- 
grace, fell lifeless at the feet of her former lover and his fair 
bride. She had no sooner uttered her last sigh than a cloud 
of fire descended to consume her body — a just punishment 
of her ingratitude, and the breach of hei word and promise 
so solemnly given. 
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EVENING THE FOURTH. 

My grandmamma had already prepared herself for the 
commencement of our evening's amusement when the door 
opened and old Michael entered the room, muttering between 
his teeth, as he held his hat in one hand and twirled it about 
with the other. * What do you want^ Michael % ' said his 
mistress. * I beg, madam, you will give me my discharge.* 
* For what, my good and faithful old friend, do you wish 
to quit my service ? During these six and thirty years you 
have been in it, this is the first hint of the kind that has ever 
escaped you.' * It is very true, and the reason for that was, 
that till now I have never been ill-treated or molested by either 
of my mistresses, who are ever kind and civil in their conduct 
to me.' * Well, and have we altered our behaviour ? for 
from that expression I am induced to suppose you have 
been offended.' * Were I to complain, madam, you would 
not periiaps believe me, and in that case I should be even 
more vexed than I am at present* * Nay, now I must com- 
mand you to speak, Michael/ * In that case, madam, I must 
declare that Mr. Thomas, who sits there, has treated me 
with the greatest unkindness and incivility because I have 
endeavoured to hinder him from jumping on and off the 
new-made asparagus beds, calling me officious and impu- 
dent, and wondering at the assurance of a servant like me 
in pointing out rules of conduct to such a young gentleman 
as he is, though I must in justice to myself, madam, request 
you to believe, that out of the duty and respect I bear you 
I have at all times treated the young gentleman in the best 
manner my poor breeding would admit.' 'Thomas, come 
here this moment and make your excuses to Michael, for 
the very great impropriety you have fallen into.' ' But, my 
dear grandmamma — — ^ * I will hear nothing in extenuation 
of your fault; so do as I bid you immediately, and solicit my 
old servant's forgiveness, without which you will not obtain 
mine ; and I would have you know, that a child like you 
is acting very much amiss, when he is rude and insulting to 
a worthy and respectable man who is old enough to be your 
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grandfather.' Thomas, obliged to obey, grumbled out some 
words which satisfied poor Michael, who retired after ac- 
cepting the olive branch thus ungraciously held out; and 
my grandmamma having read my brother such a lecture as 
he merited on the pride and insolence of his behaviour^ 
repeated the following story: — 

Story the Fourth. 

THE GREEN FAIRY. 

There was once a very rich man who was named Gold- 
mine, because he was in possession of such immense wealth, 
fine houses, lands, jewels, and plate, besides a number of 
servants, and everything which could mark his opulence and 
grandeur. His wife, as if to increase the number of his 
blessings, now presented him with a little son, beautiful as 
the god of love, and the happy parents had invited to be 
present at his birth all the fairies of their acquaintance. One 
endowed him with wit; another, with talents; a third, with 
fortune ; and a fourth, with every personal endowment ; but 
it sensibly pained his father to observe none of his good 
friends had spoken of the qualifications of his heart; he 
mentioned this circumstance, and they were all silent on the 
subject *Must he then be unworthy?' said the alarmed 
parent, who conjectured the worst from their silence. * We 
cannot promise on that point,' at length they replied, * for 
it is one of the mysteries of Providence, and out of our 
power to solve.' A sweet little musical voice was now 
heard, without any person being visible from whom it could 
proceed. * Comfort yourselves, amiable parents, with the 
knowledge that your son shall not become wicked and un- 
worthy ; but know, though I give you this assurance, you 
must at the same time be informed that he will be so de- 
voured with haughtiness and pride that, at the age of twenty, 
he will be regarded as an object of general dislike, should 
he not before that time of life pass through the different 
classes of society. This is his destiny, and I promise to 
make you acquainted with the time and place when liis 
tasks are to begin/ The voice ceased, and the astonished 
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fairies began to question each other to whom the voice 
could belong ; each guessed differently and with equal un- 
success, but none had the power to oppose this fate, and 
they retired, after having promised Goldmine not to abandon 
their proteg^. 

The careful parent, in order to ensure the happiness of 
his son, by preventing the growth of that vice by which he 
had been threatened, determined, the more effectually to 
stop its progress, that he should be educated in the cottage 
of a peasant, without being informed that his real situation 
in life entitled him to any other advantages than those which 
his industry and labour would secure to him, hoping by this 
precaution to render him humble, gentle, and complying. 
Thus wisely reasoned his sensible father, who did not fore- 
see that maternal tenderness would counteract the project 
which wisdom and true regard had pointed out as the only 
means to stifle the embers of pride from being kindled into 
a consuming fire in the bosom. The mother, anxious to 
behold a son from whom she had been separated iot the 
last ten years, made, at the expiration of that time, a secret 
visit to the house of his nurse, and her embraces and caresses 
soon divulged that which had cost her husband so much 
trouble to keep from the knowledge of his son. * It is ter- 
rible, my sweet love,' said the too indulgent mother, * to see 
you thus plainly dressed, coarsely fed, and uncomfortably 
lodged, but above all does it distract my heart to behold 
my darling boy working like any ploughman, and I can no 
longer consent to this ridiculous plan being carried on, for 
great is the sacrifice already made in having for such a 
length of time deprived myself of the company of my dear 
and only child, who shall immediately be restored to his 
own situation in society.' This foolish mother did not recol- 
lect that, by the weakness of her own conduct, she was lay- 
ing the foundation of his future unhappiness, for the moment 
he knew that he was the son of so rich and great a man, 
pride and vanity sprung up in his mind and stifled every 
tender and grateful emotion, and he quitted the good crea- 
tures who had reared him with a haughty air, which was 
intended to point out the distance his newly-discovered 
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grandeur had placed between them. Goldmine was at first 
very angry on being made acquainted with the step taken 
by his wife ; but at length the pleasure which shone in the 
eyes of the delighted mother, and the affection he really felt 
for the little Loftus, made him overlook the errors which 
had destroyed his schemes, and I am sorry truth forces me 
to declare, that in a very short time he became as Windly 
indulgent as the mother he had so highly blamed. 

Masters were now procured in every science, and a most 
splendid establishment appointed for the young heir, who 
made so rapid a progress in his studies that at fifteen he was 
a most accomplished youth, but so vain and rude that he 
looked with contempt on all around him whom he haughtily 
ainsidered as inferior to himself—proud and arrogant to 
the servants and dependents, a word or look was sufficient 
for their dismissal — by which unpardonable conduct it is 
easy to be supposed he was detested by that rank in society 
who have the most undeniable claims on the consideration 
and kindness of those whose more fortunate situation in life 
gives them the opportunity of exercising that benevolence a 
good heart will ever evince towards those who by honest 
industry administer to our wants, and deprived of whose 
assistance the most exalted would find themselves placed in 
a very awkward dilemma; for the diflferent classes in societ}' 
should ever consider themselves as bound to each other by 
acts of reciprocal kindness and mutual good offices. His 
mother, in the blindness of misjudging affection, approved 
of the most reprehensible actions; but the more sensible 
father silently blamed the weakness which he now sincerely 
repented had ever been exercised towards his son, whom he 
could not but observe was each day more fully confirming 
the prediction of the invisible genius. 

Things were in this state, and Loftus daily becoming more 
disgusting to those about him, by having like you, Mr. 
Thomas, insulted and ill-treated all the servants in his 
father's family, when one night, as Goldmine lay ruminating 
on the haugh^ spirit of his son, he heard the curtains of his 
bed gently drawn back, when a voice whispered sofdy in his 
ear — * The time is now arrived when you must give up for 
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the space of four years the society of your son, and to- 
morrow morning you must confide him to my care ; if not, 
I predict that a person he has insulted by his impertinence 
win kill him in a duel ; so make your election whether you 
prefer losing him for ever to resigning him to my charge for 

the limited space I have already mentioned.' *But ^ 

' No buts, I entreat ; place confidence in me and grant my 
request, in which case I pledge myself he shall be safely 
restored, and his disposition changed to the most gentle, 
submissive, and amiable one possible to be desired by the 
heart of a parent/ The bed curtains were again closed, 
and he reflected during the night on the words of the mys- 
terious visitor ; and not being yet quite determined thus to 
give up his son to the sole disposal of an unknown guardian, 
he early in the morning went to his apartment Loftus still 
slept, and his father approached to awaken and give him 
some advice respecting the conduct which had rendered 
him so odious to all his acquaintance ; but on drawing near 
the bed, he perceived an open letter lying on a chair beside 
it, in which he read these words :-^* To-morrow evening, 
sir, in the fields, I hope to blot out with your blood the 
stain which your haughty arrogance has brought against 
me.' Struck at the connection of this billet with the pre- 
diction of the fairy, the good man instantly determined to 
deliver up his son to the charge of his invisible friend ; he 
therefore bade him rise, and gave him a commission to his 
country-house, which was situated in the bosom of a forest 
about six miles distant, where he doubted not the fairy 
would meet and take possession of his prize. Loftus X)b- 
jected at first to the ride, as he feared the affair of honour 
he had upon his hands might interfere iisnth such an excur- 
sion ; but at the earnest entreaties of his father, he at last 
agreed to go, having determined in his own mind to be back 
in time to keep the appointment with his antagonist The 
worthy Goldmine now embraced his son, whilst tears started 
into his eyes as he recollected the length of time which 
would in all probabilit)r elapse before they should meet 
again : however the deprivation was for the advantage of his 
son, and he wisely determined to abide by his resolves. 
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And now, my dears, we will follow this young man through 
the different scenes of life in which it was ordained by the 
genius he should move, in the hope of eradicating that nataral 
haughtiness of character which made him the object of uni- 
versal disgust Scarcely had he entered the thickets of the 
wood, when he was overtaken by a most tremendous storm, 
from the horror of which he sought refuge in a cavern, after 
having tied his horse to a neighbouring tree. He perceived 
with astonishment that a fine gooseberry bush grew within 
its recesses, the fruit of which looked so ripe and tempting, 
that to allay the thirst occasioned by his exercise, he plucked 
and began to eat them. At the instant tliat he had carried 
one to his parched lips, a man, black and ragged, appeared 
before him. * Ungrateful \^Tetch ! ' exclaimed he, * I allowed 
you shelter in this cave, and you have rewarded my kindness 
by devouring my favourite gooseberry, but you shall suffer 
for this, depend on it' * Who are you,' cried the haughty 
youth, *who dares thus approach me with so little respect? * 
'That you will presently know,' said the ruffian-looking 
stranger, who, with a breath, instantly destroyed the cavern, 
and Loftus found himself in the most complete darkness, but 
the voice of his new acquaintance yet vibrated in his ear. 
' I am the genius of the mines,' roared he, * and to punish 
your gluttony in eating my fruit, I condemn you to work 
under the earth with me at hard labour.' * I work in the 
mines I ' cried the enraged Loftus, * indeed I shall do no such 
thing.' * Softly ; learn you are at this moment under-ground, 
and never more shall behold the light of day till you have 
learnt submission to my orders; so give me your hand, and 
follow without fear.* Loftus now t&eatened to cut oflf the 
ears of his conductor, but as he was soon convinced all his 
threats would be useless, he, notwithstanding his pride, at last 
suffered this terrific monster to lead him where he would, 
and the air seemed to divide as if to afford a quicker passage 
through it. They now descended into a deep valley, and he 
was struck with horror and dismay at the volumes of thick 
smoke and flames of fire which issued from a hundred aper- 
tures of the surrounding rock, and to add to this terrific 
appearance, many streams of boiling water ran pouring from 
its sides the hot steam of which nearly deprived him of the 
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power of breathing. The terrified j^outh was now led into 
a subterranean cavern, which would have been dark as the 
grave but for the burning torches by which the miners 
could distinguish to dig out the iron ore, and the men thus 
employed were almost naked, and their skins so black that 
they liad every appearance of infemals ; women, with little 
children that looked more like imps, sat about in niches of 
the rock, boiling cauldrons of provisions for their husbands. 

* Ah ! ' exclaimed the humbled boy on being introduced to 
his new abode, ' is it indeed my hard fate to be doomed to 
so mean and dirty an employ as digging iron in the mines? 
Never more, I fear, shall I behold my parents, who would 
certainly run distracted could they but conceive I was thus 
iuterrecC while yet alive, in the bowels of the earth.' 

He now seated himself in a comer, after having worked 
some time as hard as it was in his power to do. His task- 
master diisappeared, and he was silently contemplating the 
terrific horrors of the scene. * In this, Loftus, promise to 
obey me, and I will conduct you once more above ground.* 

* Who are you ? ' * I am your good genius, who have never 
quitted you since the first moment you drew breath, nor ever 
will do so, if you are submissive to my advice: but I must 
have your word of honour that you will not refiise to 
comply with anything I order you to do; without this, I 
cannot render you any service, for the smallest disobedience 
will put you again in the power of the genius of the iron 
mines, who is your most inveterate enemy, without having it 
again in my power to release you fi-om his authority.' 
Loftus readily promised all that was desired of him, and he 
found himself gently raised by the hair, and his eyes were 
once more gratified by beholding the bright beams of a 
meridian sun. He found himself in a delightful country, 
glowing with the rich beauties of a summer's sky. During 
the time that he was returning thanks to his deliverer, he 
felt something touch his nose, and looking, beheld a beauti- 
ful little fl)', green and transparent as an emerald, while its 
expanded wings seemed of the finest gauze ; its body, legs, 
arms, and head, could have been contained in a nutsliell, 
while its little eyes shone like two stars, and cast a 
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thousand bright rays about 'Your good genius/ it said, 

* has taken this form to be visible to you, for it is I who 
have watched and guarded you, and warned your parents of 
the destiny by which you were threatened ; this induced your 
sensible father to bring you up at a distance from the place 
of his residence, and I need not, I suppose, add that it was 
I who have just now released you from the laborious and 
disgraceful office of a miner : do you now recollect the 
promise you have made me?' *I do most certainly.' 

* Well, then, I charge you, on.no account whatever to suffer 
the monosyllable no ever to escape your mouth ; for if you 
should be induced to make use of it, my protection is for- 
feited for ever; so be careful. I now warn you, that you 
are at the distance of two hundred miles from home, to 
which it is impossible you can return before a stated period, 
the termination of which is only known to myself : adieu, if 
you continue to follow my counsels, and avoid a word which 
will be fatal to you, I shall be ever near ; and when you 
find yourself under any embarrassment, you have only to call 
upon, and you shall see me/ 

The fairy now disappeared, and left Loftus in a state of 
great uneasiness, for he was so distant from his parents, in a 
strange country, deprived of money, and without even the 
common necessaries of life : he stood for some moments to 
reflect, but seeing a large town at a distance, he determined 
to go on, in the hopes of reaching it before night He had 
not proceeded far, when he observed a man ploughing in a 
field by the road side. Loftus, fainting with hunger and 
thirst, thought he might relieve his necessities, and walked 
towards him, requesting he would give him some drink out 
of the little wooden barrel which lay by a small bundle 
neatly tied up in a handkerchief, under the hedge : * I will,' 
said the labourer, * if you will plough a little, for I am very 
warm and tired.' ^ Look, and see if I am fit to do such 
work,' said the still haughty boy. * Ah ! my friend, you need 
not however despise my work, it is that gives me the bread 
I eat, which is more, it should seem, than you are in posses- 
sion of, with all your pride; however, do as you please, my 
boy, only say, yes or no, at once.' This brought to the 
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mind of Loftus that he was strictly forbidden to make use 
of the latter word, and he agreed to assist his new friend. 
When he had worked for some time, the labourer gave him 
his well-earned crust of bread, which he devoured with 
greater appetite than he had ever done the most dainty 
dishes at the table of his father; and after his frugal meal 
a carter called from the road, * Here, you little fellow, I have 
some business with the man to whom you are talking there ; 
will you drive my cart for me a little way, just to the next 
village ? my name and direction are on it, and here is my 
whip.' • Pray, for what do you take me ? ' said the mortified 
Loftus. * Why, for no great thing, truly,' returned the carter, 
* or you would not be dining under a hedge with Jem there; 
but I do not want to force you, so tell me, yes or no, for I 
am not fond of much talk.' The angry youth hastened to 
say yes, and drove the cart towards the place of its destina- 
tion, which he entered after sunset : he immediately con- 
ducted the cart to the cottage the man had directed him to. 
A woman stood at the door washing; and being wearied and 
fatigued, he requested she would give him shelter for a 
night * I will,' said the woman, * on condition that before 
bedtime you thresh all the com in the bam, for my master 
is so taken up with doing other folk's work, that he has 
never a moment's time for his own.' * But that will not be 
in my power, for if you look up at me, you will quickly 
perceive I was not intended for so mean an employment, 
though I did condescend to drive your nasty cart home; 
but believe me, I am not reduced so low as to become a 
servant' * Marry come up,' replied she, * servants are a 
deal better off than such like as you; for if they be honest 
and industrious they can gain a good lodging and board, 
without being obliged to run about the country begging for 
both, as you did tfie very first moment I clapped my eyes 
upon you; however, please yourself, and say yes or no, in a 
minute, for I have no time to stand talking, not I.' With a 
blush of anger, which dyed his cheeks with crimson, he 
replied that he would endeavour to obey her orders; and by 
the time the carter was retumed, and the supper ready, the 
grain was threshed and put into the granary. On the morrow 
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he took his leave, requesting an address to the mayor of the 
next town, * for I have talents,' thought he, * and wish to 
exert them, in hope of gaining money enough to convey me 
once more to the house of my parents.* Full of this idea, 
he proceeded to the abode of the chief magistrate, but this 
man was both capricious and unfeeling; and said to him, 
^ I dislike to give any encouragement to strangers and vaga- 
bonds, like yourself, whom I always contrive to get rid of as 
soon as possible, either by having them whipped out of the 
town, or committing them at once to bridewell; but if you 
execute a commission for me, which numbers have under- 
taken but could never succeed in, I will become your friend. 
You must know that for many years I have contracted for 
cleansing the drains and common sewers of this town, but it 
is so filthy an employment that I cannot bear to set any of 
its inhabitants on the work, which if you choose to com- 
mence, you shall be well paid ; if not, I will instantly commit 
you to tile house of correction as a rogue and a vagabond.' 
' Think you, sir, that a man of my consequence will under- 
take so despicable an office V * Consequence indeed !' said 
the enraged magistrate, ^ I shall begin to think so great a 
gentleman is fit only to be sent to Bedlam; however, since 
you are so scrupulous, I have only one word more to say: 
will you, or will you not, consent to undertake the work I 
have mentioned?' The trembling Loftus recollected the 
promise he had given, and the penalty which its forfeiture 
would cost him; and without further hesitation agreed to 
undertake the disgusting business. Behold him now, fur- 
nished with all the implements for his work, in the midst of 
the most loathsome filth, the smell of which had nearly 
suffocated the elegant youth, who had been reared in all the 
luxurious indolence of high life, and his fine figure nearly 
covered with the black mud he was employed to dig out. 

Notwithstanding his utmost exertions, he got on but 
slowly in his work, and was almost expiring with fatigue and 
disgust, when he recollected his good genius had given him 
permission that he might call upon her in his greatest em- 
barrassments; and he conceived it impossible that any cir- 
cumstance could ever arise more truly difficult for him to 
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• 
accomplish: accordingly, he requested the appearaiice of his 
elegant friend, the Green Fly, who immediately obeyed his 
summons. * Indeed,' cried tiie poor youth, * I have, as you 
well know, submitted strictly to the law you have imposed, 
but I confess this work is so hard and dirty that, unless you 
kindly assist me, I fear I shall never get through with it.' 
' Say no more on the subject; you shall have help — holloa! 
come hither, all you toads and frogs, immediately.' In an 
instant, innumerable quantities of those reptiles crept from 
the ditches, which for above a hundred years they had 
quietly inhabited, each of which held a little shovel in its 
right paw; and, in obedience to the orders given by the 
fairy, worked with such persevering industry that the gutters 
soon became perfectly clean. 

The pleased young man now went to the mayor, who, 
perfectly satisfied with the proof he had thus given of his 
abilities in that line, sent him with a letter of introduction to 
an army contractor, a particular friend of his, who furnished 
government with the clothing for many regiments on foreign 
service. This gentieman told the mortified Loftus that he 
must insist upon his making a hundred pairs of shoes by the 
next day, or he should lose the orders of a general officer 
whom it would be his ruin to disoblige. It was impossible 
for him to refuse making the attempt at least; and he sat 
himself down to the task allotted, depending on his friend 
the fairy for assistance, who, on being called upon by her 
favourite, immediately appeared, ordering two hundred rats, 
who understood the trade, immediately to set to work; and 
by the appointed time the once haughty Loftus waited on 
the army contractor with his order completely executed. It 
had been given only in the hope that the impossibility of its 
execution would have relieved him from the weight of having 
an idle youth hanging about his house, to whom, fi*om the 
recommendation of his friend the mayor, he thought it right 
to oflfer some employ. * You are a very singular youth,' said 
this great man in his own imagination, *• and since you are 
so clever, I will give you a second order, as a proof of my 
approbation of the facility with which you have executed my 
first; know then, I expect you will, in the course of two days, 
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bring me a year's complete clothing for the same regiment 
for which you have already made the shoes; the articles of 
which consist in shirts, coats, and hats.' 

The new tailor promised all, and again had recourse to 
his good friend the Green Fly, who kindly established so 
large a workshop that, by the appointed time all was 
finished. A million of swallows stitched up the jackets; as 
many spiders completed the shirts; and an obliging party of 
beavers, who had emigrated to this country on some dis- 
turbance having broken out in the government of their own, 
furnished the hats. When all was finished, our fnend 
waited once more on the contractor, who was so delighted 
with him that he was sent with the strongest recommendation 
to a friend of his, who was governor of an island so singular 
that its only produce was stones, for not a tree grew upon 
it, neither was it enriched by any mines ; and its barrenness 
had, of course, prevented any mechanics or artificers firom 
settling there, so that he was employed for two whole 
years in the laborious offices of carpenter, joiner, smith, and 
mason ; and in every one of these employments, through the 
assistance of the Green Fly, he was able to succeed. And 
now that necessity had made him exert his abilities in so 
many occupations, which were at first considered by him as 
highly degrading, he became mellowed by misfortune; and, 
inured to obedience, he had from experience learnt the 
kindness due to inferiors, for never yet had he uttered the 
forbidden word no. He assisted the poor as much as was in 
his power, was kind to those under his command to learn 
the different branches which he taught, and worked like a 
horse, refusing nothing that he was ordered to perfbnn. 

The term of this trial being ended, his good genius had 
only one other proof to put him to, and this she determined 
should be as difficult to accomplish as the others had been. 
* It is now time,' said the Green Fly one day to him, 'that I 
restore you to your parents, and your country. I am well 
satisfied with you; it is with pleasure I observe all that 
haughtiness of character, which was once so visible, is con- 
quered, and you are now become gentle, docile, and labo- 
rious, by which change you will yet disappoint the malignant 
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genius of the mines, who has been waiting with anxiety to con- 
fine you once more in his subterraneous cavern. Listen to what 
I say : to-morrow a vessel will arrive, which will re-conduct you 
to England/ The Fly disappeared, and Loftus embarked at 
the appointed time. He was now beloved by all those from 
whom he was separated, who beheld him depart with sorrow, 
while the companions of his voyage, short as it was, became 
attached to his virtues and good qualities. You will doubt- 
less be surprised at this, but, my children, it was no longer 
the haughty, insolent young man, who regarded everybody as 
beneath his notice; no, he was now the most gentle, polite, 
and conciliating of his sex, so much had his disposition been 
improved by the difficulties and hardships he had gone 
through. When he landed from the ship, the good little Fly 
paid him another visit. * I shall be obliged,' it said, * to 
absent myself for some time; take the straight road before 
you, and do not forget that you are still forbid to utter no^ 
but must continue to comply with whatever may be required 
of you, a command which, should you neglect to execute, 
destruction will await you; so be careful, and I yet trust you 
will reap the reward so well earned by your industry and 
patient labour. 

His friend now left him, and the pensive Loftus pursued 
his journey, on which he had gone but a little way when he 
perceived seated on a grass bank by the road side a poor 
old blind man covered with rags, who in a clamorous manner 
asked charity of the stranger, whose step on the gravel 
vibrated on his ear. ' Ah ! good compassionate soul,' said 
he, * I am totally dark, take pity on me.' He immediately 
dropped into the extended hat as much money as he could 
spare; the old man on receiving this mark of his beneficence 
exclaimed, * Ah ! kind Christian, I have lost my faithful dog, 
who has for many years past guided my trembling limbs — • 
condescend to lead me on a little way, or I shall perhaps 
perish in this unfrequented spot, without a creature near me.' 
* Is it possible,' whispered the voice of pride, * that I can 
stoop so low as to lead about a blind beggar ? ' While this 
inhuman and proud idea crossed his mind, he heard a noise 
under ground, and the earth beneath his feet shook, as if 
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about to divide, and swallow him up. He shuddered with 
horror at the supposition that as a punishment for his hesi- 
tating to comply with the calls of humanity he was perhaps 
likely again to fall into the hands of the cruel genius of the 
iron mines, and he hastened to assure the blind man of his 
readiness to assist him. ' Come, poor fellow/ said he in a 
kind tone, *I will replace your lost dog till you can find 
some other to suit you.' 

It is impossible to describe, my dears, the hardships he 
underwent during the ten months that he conducted his 
travelling companion from door to door, begging their bread, 
and sleeping on the damp ground. The once handsome 
youth was now become a perfect skeleton with the poor food 
charity aflforded ; at lengtii, one evening, the old man, who 
was of a very peevish obstinate disposition, determined on 
sleeping in a miserable old ruined stable, into which they 
had crept for shelter from a storm; and as Loftus had uni- 
formly complied with all the caprices of his tiresome charge, 
he made the old man as comfortable a bed as he could do 
^nth some straw which lay scattered in a comer, and creep- 
ing into the remains of a rack, which served as a sort of 
cradle for himself, the loud snoring of the blind beggar soon 
made him forget his own sorrows. On his awaking in the 
morning, and having rubbed his eyes, he no longer beheld 
the poor mendicant, but in his place a beautiful young 
person, who was burning perfumes of the finest odours, and 
was habited in a dress of the purest white, thickly scattered 
with leaves of roses ; and instead of the old stable, he recog- 
nised the well remembered objects in his fatlier*s house, 
who, together with his mother, alternately folded him to their 
bosoms, and overpowered him with their caresses. * What 
enchantment can have produced this extreme of happiness?* 
exclaimed he ; at the same instant his green friend appeared, 
saying, * The time of your trial is concluded, for this day 
you have completed your twentieth year, and according to 
the destiny foretold have experienced all the changes of 
life, in the various capacities of miner, labourer, shoemaker, 
tailor, hatter, joiner, carpenter, and, to sum up the whole, 
the patient conductor of a blind beggar; but know, my 
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child, the last object of your benevolent attention was- 
myself, who took upon me that form; and I trembled during 
the time your hesitation caused me to fear the possibility of 
your again falling into the hands of your cruel enemy, who 
at the last moment of your trial endeavoured to draw you 
into the nets he had so long spread to entrap you ; but this 
snare was broken by your having rose superior to his 
attempts, by which means you are no longer the victim of 
haughty insolence, a vice so odious in itself as to render its 
possessor despised and detested by mankind, but every par- 
ticle of which is now banished jrour bosom for ever ; and 
you will be both rich and happy if you unite your fate with 
that of the young person before you, who is my niece; and 
I shall quit my present form and ever continue to watch 
over you, in order to prevent a relapse into those errors to 
which your youth was so prone.' 

The Fly disappeared, and in its place they beheld a beau- 
tiful young man, whose forehead was encircled by a ban- 
deau of the most brilliant stars ; this, it is needless to add, 
was the good genius of Loftus, who for the remainder of his 
life never quitted him a moment, and the effects of whose 
influence were visible in his every action; for he made the 
most affectionate of husbands, a dutiful son, a tender parent, 
the kindest master, and the steadiest of friends ; and became, 
as he now deserved to be, adored by his family, and respected 
by every rank in society. 

In this example you see, my children, that pride can be 
humbled, punished and corrected: but besides this truth, my 
little history evinces, that there is nothing which a man may 
not perform in order to gain an honest livelihood, if he be but 
blessed with health and activity, though deprived of all assist- 
ance, far from his friends, and obliged to depend on the 
caprice of strangers. 



EVENING THE FIFTH. 

This evening we saw our grandmamma enter with her clean 
white apron full of gingerbread. I cannot describe how our 
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eyes sparkled as she began to distribute it amongst us seven, 
James being omitted in the division. * I have none for you, 
sir,' said she, * because you have been so naughty.' * Dear 

grandmamma ^ ♦ Yes, yes, I know very well that in 

your ill humour you have this day pinched Adolphus, kicked 
Thomas, and beat like a demon poor little Francis, who 
you well know is not so strong as yourself. But this ine- 
quality of temper must be checked, or you will grow up with 
caprices which must render you disgusting to society; and if 
you lose me, as you already have had the misfortune to do 
your papa, who do you think \^all be troubled with you ? for 
your mamma, you know, is at a great distance, and no one 
will like to live with a litde boy who is so violent and ill 
tempered ; the fact is, that you would shortly be turned out 
on the world to get a living as you could ; but henceforward 
learn that to be good, mild, and gentle are qualifications 
which will ever cause you a kind reception from the world in 
general. I am now about to recount a story on this subject, 
of two little Orphan Boys, who, without fortune or friends, 
by theii: sweetness of dispositioi^ n^ade themselves the objects 
of universal kindness. 



STORY THE EIGHTH, 

THE HISTORY OF GQOD DAY AND GOOD MIGHT. 

There was once a little boy who was called Good Day, 
and who had a brother named Good Night, a fairy having 
bestowed on them these singular appellations, in the inten- 
tion which will be hereafter explained. At nine years old 
they had the misfortune to lose their mother, the sole pro- 
tector fate had left them, and they became orphans and very 
poor; but nature had been bountiful in having endowed 
them with most beautiful persons, and such amiable and 
endearing dispositions, that it was impossible they should 
not make friends, and the means of gaining future support 
On finding themselves thus left to the mercy of an unpitying 
world, they shed many tears, but the sensible little Good 
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Day, taking the hand of his brother, said, * We both well 
know crying will not relieve our wants, and my advice is 
that we dry our eyes and immediately enter into the world, 
there to seek out some good soul who will afford us bread 
as the recompense for our labour; for you know, my dear 
brother, we have now only our own hands on which we can 
depend for a maintenance, since we are deprived by death 
of our dear mother, and have no other friend on earth, so 
that it behoves us to endeavour by our good conduct to 
make some hearts attached to us: let us go and seek our 
fortune.' The little boy followed this example so properly 
set before him, and hand in hand they proceeded, in the 
intention of reaching a large town at some distance from 
their own quiet village. They walked on for some time 
without stopping, till they came to a large common, by the 
side of which they observed with delight a comfortable 
looking farm-house, which, as they approached, a man came 
out of, saying, * Good day to you, my friend.' The little 
traveller who bore that name ran quickly to him, and said, 
* Sir, did you call me ?' * Pray what think ye I should want 
with such a vagabond as you are ?' * I beg your pardon, but 
I thought, sir, you called me back; we hoped you would 
have been good enough to have afforded us some bread and 
milk, for we are very hungry and tired.' * Not I truly; I 
should have enough to do to feed all the little runabouts 
who beg at my door, so go about your business immedi- 
ately, I say, or I shall see how you like this laid about your 
shoulders,' smacking a great horsewhip as he spoke, and he 
rudely shut the door in the face of Good Day, who taking 
his httle brotlier by the hand, they wept together at the 
barbarous cruelty of the farmer. 

Towards the close of the day our interesting children saw 
to their right a very pretty country-house, which from its 
appearance was the residence of opulence and luxury; and 
overcome with hunger and fatigue, after a consultation, they 
agreed to knock at the door, and request the favour of a 
night's lodging in the stable. While they hesitated about 
taking so great a liberty, a very elegant-looking man came 
to the door, following a friend who appeared to be taking 
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his leave; he had gone but a few steps, when the person 
who seemed the master of the house said, * To-morrow, 
remember to-morrow — ^good night' The little Good Night, 
thinking he was called upon, ran towards him, saying * Here 
I am, su:.' * What want you with me, boy ?' * Did you not 
call me, sir ?' * Call you? for what I wonder should I give 
myself so much trouble?' *Ah, sir! we are two poor little 
orphan children, who have not an asylum in which we can 
get a bed even for a single night; will you have the kindness 
to grant us one in some of your out-houses?' *0h yes I 
truly, and by so doing harbour all the thieves in the country; 
no, no, the times are too hard for that, and besides I pay so 
large a sum to the poor-rates, that were I to give any more 
away than I am obliged to do, I should be soon ruined, and 
forced to go to jail, like the great farmer by the side of the 
common, who I have just heard was removed for debt about 
two hours ago to the county prison.' * I wonder if you 
mean, sir, that cross man we saw in the morning?' *I 
know not truly, but if you did see him, in all likelihood it is 
for the last time, for I believe he will never get out of con- 
finement again ; so now I desire you will march off, for I 
have other things to do besides wasting my time in talking 
to you.' The gentleman went in, and the tired little Good 
. Night exclaimedj ^ Ah ! brother, how very cross and cruel 
great gentlemen are.' Having now no prospect of being 
received under any roof for the approaching night, our little 
friends, after having said their prayers, stretched themselves 
on the grass, supperless, and without any other covering 
than the wide canopy of heaven. During the sweet sleep 
which soon overpowered the heart-broken little beings each 
separately dreamt the same dream: it seemed as if the good 
fairy who presided at their births had come to visit them, 
blazing in gold and precious stones, and that in the kindest 
tones she said, * My dear children, be always good, docile, 
and sweet-tempered, as you are at present, and you will soon 
see happiness follow those who show humanity to you, 
and ill-luck betide all who treat you with inhumanity and 
unkindness.* At the first dawn of day the two little boys 
communicated their dreams to each other, and astonished at 
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the similarity of their thoughts, they determined strictly to 
adhere to the good advice the amiable fairy had favoured 
them with. 

After shaking off the heavy dew from their coats, which 
had fallen on them during the night, they proceeded on their 
route; but not having taken any nourishment since they 
quitted home, they both felt weak and exhausted, and not- 
withstanding the rebuffs they had already received, once 
more determined to solicit some refreshment of a woman 
they saw making butter at the door of a neat though poor- 
looking cottage. *Your servant, gqod mother,' said the 
eldest boy, taking off his hat as he spoke. * Good moriiing, 
my children,' returned she, * do you want anything of me?' 
* Ah ! if you would be so very good as to give us a bit of 
bread and a drop of milk, it would save our lives, indeed it 
would.' * That I will, with all my heart, poor littie crea- 
tures!' said she, leaving off her churning; *they must be 
unfeeling indeed who can refuse to feed the hungry, or 
show compassion to the unfortunate; and I trust I shall 
never live to possess such inhuman notions, as the master of 
that fine house to the right of you: however, he is dead, and 
one should not speak ill of those who ar^ gone to deliver up 
their accounts to Him who qan only judge of our actions; 
for he was barbarously murdered last night.' * Who did you 
say was killed, madam ? ' * Why, the master of yon fine 
house, I tell you ; some one shot him and he is dead, I just 
now heard.' * Dear me ! I am sorry for him, poor gentle- 
man, for we saw and spoke to him late last night' * It may 
be so, but you will do so no more, and he is no loss either; 
for, as I have said before, he was never known to give 
assistance to those who were in any distress.' * And are 
you, pray, the mistress of this cottage ? ' * No, my dear, I 

am only the servant to a man ^ * Who must be good, 

indeed, if he is like you.' *Ah ! my master, bless him, 
is Virtue in a human form, for he lends to all who appear to 
him to want his aid, and is never repaid by anybody. It 
was but a little while ago he was in possession of a large 
farm, well stocked with plenty of every thing, but owing to 
men who bought his goods, and never paid him for them, he 
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was forced to contract his business and come and live at this 
cottage, where he is very contented, notwithstanding all his 
troubles — but here he comes; observe how pensive he looks.' 
The farmer now joined them, and commended his house- 
keeper for her humanity to the little ones, who soon related 
their simple tale, delighted at the benevolence they found 
under his humble roof. * One of you,' said this good man,* can 
render me a service by watching my little flock of sheep which 
are grazing on the mountains.' The little Good Night 
agreed with pleasure to take th€ charge on himself, and his 
new master bade him return in the evening, and drive home 
his flock to their fold, when he should have a good supper 
and a comfortable bed, as well as his brother, for whom he 
had employment at home. Accordingly, they separated to 
follow their different occupations; and the eldest little boy 
was assisting in the farmyard, when a man on horseback 
rode in, and enquired of the old woman if her master was 
within. *Yes, what do you please to want with him?' 

* Tell him I am come to pay the ten pounds I owe him.' 

* Thank you, sir, I am sure he will be glad to see you.' The 
good old man joyfully received his money, which he had 
hardly deposited in his bureau when another stranger en- 
tered the kitchen : * Where is your master ? ' * I will call 
him in a moment, but who shall I say wants him 1 ' * Tell 
him I was going by, and so have called to pay the fifty 
pounds I have owed him so long.' * How wonderfiil this is,' 
muttered the old woman. The astonished farmer was 
greatly pleased at this debt being paid, having in his own 
mind totally given it up, because h,e had often solicited for 
only a quarter of it, which he never till then had been for- 
tunate enough to obtain; and with a lightened heart he 
returned to the poultry court, which he had left Good Day 
cleaning out. *What a prodigy!' exclaimed he, * my hens 
have all laid to-day, and though I have twelve of them, they 
have not produced four eggs between them all for the last 
fortnight; and I see the old sow has also brought a litter of 
fourteen fine little pigs; surely, this has been a lucky day to 
me, and I declare, added to all the rest, my cow (looking 
over a gate in a little field) has just brought two fine calves; 
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surely, I am unworthy of such multiplied blessings.' The 
voice of Sarah was again heard, calling * Sir, sir, come if you 
please, this moment, the com merchant from town is now 
waiting in the parlour to pay you the two hundred pounds 
he owes you.' * Ah ! this cannot be true to be sure, for I 
well know he has not the cash to do it with.' * Ah! but 
master, he is dressed in black, and says somebody belonging 
to him is dead, and has left him a power of money, so pray 
make haste and take it' The farmer indeed received the 
amount of his account, and during the remainder of the day 
his debtors poured in as if they had all been summoned to 
do so; and, at the close of it, he once more found himself in 
comfortable circumstances. * Surely,' exclaimed he, as his 
good heart expanded in gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
* this is the most fortunate period of my life; some good 
angel has entered my house in the form of this little boy, to 
whom I owe my present prosperity.' He took the greatest 
care of the child, and, as the sun was setting, he beheld Good 
Night enter the yard, driving before him a vast number of 
sheep. * Ah ! my little fellow,' exclaimed he, *you have mis- 
taken ; all these animals do not belong to me ! ' * I do not 
know, sir, but I drove them home just as I found them.' * You 
are wrong, I assure you ; eight only of this flock belong to 
me, so the rest must be the property of another farmer who 
grazes on the hill.' * I assure you,' said Good Night, * I saw 
no others but these, which I took to be yours, from their all 
herding together.' *But let us look them over,' said the 
farmer, * for those belonging to me bear all a private mark, 
by which I cannot fail to discover my own.' He then began 
to do so, and counted out two hundred, all stamped with the 
initials of his name, and the pretty animals appeared ready 
to go into their evening folds as if used to the spot The 
happy farmer could scarcely credit all the good fortune 
which had been thus showered upon him, and he now gave 
the children a good and plentiful supper. 

Having done so, he took Good Night kindly by the hand, 
saying, ' Come with me, my little friend, I am going to give 
you a reward; ' and, leading him to the cellar, he informed 
him it was there he had hid a little money, the only remain- 
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ing treasure which, till that day, his misfortunes had left him 
in possession of; *and I am come to the deteraiination,' 
said he, * of dividing the half of it between you and your 
brother, out of gratitude for the good luck you have brought 
to my house/ He now began to search for the little bag in 
which he had placed his hard-earned money, but it was gone, 
and in its room he found a cask filled with money, diamonds, 
and other precious stones. 

The astonished farmer no longer doubted that little Good 
* Night was the child of some fairy, or protected by a good 
genius, who had thus poured riches on his house. *Ah!' 
exclaimed he in a transport, * how truly are yourself and 
brother named; one has procured me a day of blessings, the 
other a night equally fortunate; but we will now, my loves, 
retire, and in the morning you shall partake of those riches 
I have promised to divide with you.* He accordingly con- 
ducted them to a most comfortable bed; and when they 
went downstairs in the morning, they saw in conversation 
with their host a beautiful lady, magnificently habited in 
gold and diamonds. *My children,' said she, *I am the 
fairy who presided at your birth; you have no longer need 
to work, since you are under my immediate protection; and 
I now promise you every happiness ; though, till the moment 
when you should find in the world a man who, without any 
other motive than what benevolence inspired, should receive 
and protect you, I was not allowed to assist you in your dis- 
tress. But now you are happily possessed with the power of 
influencing the future fate of all who have treated you with 
kindness, as well as of those who had the inhumanity of 
refusing you the assistance you stood in need of. You 
already know the fate which has attended the farmer, and 
the more opulent master of this fine house, from whose 
inhospitable roof you were so cruelly driven to perish with 
cold and hunger: one is ruined, and the other fallen a 
Anctim to a lawless murderer; while this good and respect- 
able man, who so generously received you, is now both rich 
and happy. 

* I took care to call the eldest of the little ones Good Day, 
because the star which governed his birth proclaimed a 
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happy one for his benefactor ; and the youngest boy, our 
old friend can witness, has produced him a good night ; and 
now I have only to request that you, most amiable and re- 
spectable of men, will continue to live with these little ones, 
tranquil and happy; and never forget, my dear young friends, 
that innocence, virtue, and gentleness will ever produce 
comfort and blessing to those who shelter and protect it; or 
that the man must be blessed of those whose hand is 
stretched out to raise persecuted merit, foster suffering 
genius, and waft the sigh from the bosom struggling with 
poverty and oppression; and in its stead has the delight of 
causing the smile of gratitude to illumine the countenance, 
and make the widow and the orphan's heart to sing for joy. 
Those who possess so rich a treasure will ever, without the 
assistance of fairy power, find their own reward in the de- 
lightful reflection of having had grace to improve the talent 
committed to their charge.' 



EVENING THE SIXTH. 

This evening the tailor brought home the new dresses with 
which we were annually furnished against the day of our 
village fair — a day of delight that was ever looked forward to 
with transport by the happy little group; nor did we behold 
our new coats in the old-fashioned looking-glass, which 
adorned my grandmother's parlour, without strong senti- 
ments of vanity rising in our infant minds : each one was in 
raptures with his finery, excepting only little Francis, who 
found a number of faults; his coat was too tight, it did not 
sit well, and the colour was not such as he would have made 
choice of, had his grandmamma left it to him; he pouted 
and threw his arms and legs about in such an ill-humour 
that he tore his little coat quite down one of the seams. My 
grandmamma was very angry at such conduct, and vowed 
that on the day of the fair he should be confined to the 
house, and not allowed to partake of the pleasure which was 
ever attendant on that jovial occasion. This threat occa- 
sioned many tears being shed by the mortified little culprit, 
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which, after some time, softened the kind heart of our in- 
dulgent parent, who, after having again reprimanded my 
brother as he deserved, told us the following story: — 



Story the Sixth. 

BELZAMINA; OR, THE MAID WITH GREEN EYES. 

There was, some time since, a very wise man, so wise indeed 
that there are at present none like him. He was a person 
of letters, and composed works of various descriptions, such 
as verses, stories, and plays, by which he amassed a wtxy 
large fortune. A rich author, my children, is now a perfect 
phoenix in the literary world ; but in those days, you must 
know, the exertions of genius were properly appreciated, 
and the fairies were the first to enrich those persons of 
talents who dealt out, with a liberal hand, instruction and 
amusement at their table. The gentleman of whom I am 
speaking was called Head of Fire, and had for his most 
intimate friend the Fairy of Flowers, who bore that distin- 
guishing appellation because she presided over the flowers 
of rhetoric It had been predicted that the wife of this 
sensible man would die in giving birth to a little girl, nor 
could all the power of his friend avert the misfortune ; so 
that the unhappy husband, at the moment when his arms 
were extended to receive one blessing, had the grief to 
lament the loss of a tender and amiable wife. As the only 
solace his widowed heart was now capable of receiving, he 
entreated the Fairy of Flowers to grant his most ardent 
wish, and endow his motherless babe with all the perfec- 
tions of his late wife. The kind fairy, taking the sweet 
unconscious infant in her arms, gave utterance to the fol- 
lowing remarkable words : — * This girl is named Belzamina, 
and will be beautiful as the day ; but, as I am amenable to 
my own destiny, I must respect its decrees to others, but 
will avert, as much as possible, the woes with which it 
threatens individuals. For which reason truth forces me 
to declare, that your daughter will be vain, insolent, and 
overbearing till the moment arrives when she shall behold 
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the moon dance three times.' *The moon dance !' inter- 
rupted Head of Fire; *how is that possible, my dear fairy 
friend ? But I see your reason for putting her change of 
disposition on such an improbable event; and from it I 
learn that I shall never behold my daughter amiable and 
gentle as I could wish her to be.' * I did not intend you 
should understand me in this light ; wait with patience the 
event, and you will see that this prediction is not so impossible 
and terrific as you now think. But adieu, my fiiend, I am 
obliged by the secret orders of my society to make the tour 
of the world a hundred times ere again I visit this spot; but 
you will some day behold me once more.* * And have you 
then the cruelty to abandon me thus in my distress ?' * It 
must be so, and I again bid you farewell, but ever consider 
me as your true friend, and obedient little servant.' The 
fairy now made a curtesy and disappeared. 

The good man was much embarrassed at finding himself 
thus left alone with his child, towards whom, from what he 
had heard of her future disposition, he did not feel any great 
degree of affection ; but it was helpless, and the father could 
not withstand such a claimant on his protection ; he there- 
fore took home an old woman, who, he conceived, by her 
wisdom and example would assist him in counteracting the 
faults of her natural dispositipn. The little Belzamina, as she 
grew up, displayed all the charms of wit and beauty ; but 
what was most extraordinary about her was, that her eyes 
were as green as the leaf of a tree ; and this phenomenon, 
for firom disfiguring, gave an inconceivable charm to her 
features. However, Head of Fire regretted that the ab- 
sence of his friend the fairy deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of asking for an explanation of this singularity in her 
appearance. At length, like everybody else, he discovered 
that green eyes only served to make his daughter still more 
lovely than she could have been without them. Even 
during infancy were visible the bad disposition and habits 
with which the fairy had threatened her ; for she was ever 
discontented and grumbling, violent in her little passions, 
and incapable of being worked on by the wise reasonings of 
her father, or the persuasions of her good governess ; breaking 
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her toys when tired of them into a thousand pieces ; tearing 
and destroying her dress^ if it was not exactly made accord- 
ing to her own orders. Punishments her little hardened 
heart regarded no more than it did gentle remonstrances. 

One day that her papa had justly reproached her for some 
one of her many naughty actions, this little vixen, out of 
spite for having been reproved, though in a most affection- 
ate manner, went into his library, and in a few moments 
destroyed all those valuable manuscripts which had occupied 
him for so many years. This was too heinous an offence to 
be supported with fortitude by her enraged father, who im- 
mediately placed her at a boarding school, under the care of 
a lady who was the most strict and severe of any who follow 
that useful occupation. She now began to exercise her tor- 
menting temper, by teasing her companions in every pos- 
sible manner, and they, to be revenged, would sometimes 
laugh at her green eyes. Belzamina on these occasions was 
perfectly frantic, and threatened to run away. One day, un- 
fortunately for herself, she put her threats into execution. 
At this time she was about fourteen, and had been .naughty 
enough to slap the gardener, kick the cook, and pinch the 
little servant who waited on the young ladies. On being 
informed of this terrible conduct, the governess determined 
to send her immediately home to her father, not wishing to 
retain so bad an example in her school. But Belzamina, on 
hearing her intentions, took her clothes, bundled up in her 
frock, and set off like a little mad girl, she knew not whither. 
When the tidings of her elopement were carried to her 
poor unhappy father, he was almost distracted at the proof 
she had thus given of her unrelenting and obstinate disposi- 
tion ; and he now determined in his own mind to give up for 
ever this undutiful child. 

The headstrong wanderer stopped in the midst of a thick 
wood to reflect on her melancholy situation, and once that 
her passions were becoming calm, and she was more sus- 
ceptible of reasoning, she thought that she was the most 
unnatural of children ; and this dreadful but true idea 
caused the tear of sorrow and repentance to trickle down 
her blooming cheeks, and at that moment she determined 
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to return, without loss of time, to the respectable and safe 
asylum of a parent's roof, confess her faults, and entreat for- 
giveness of them; but her haughty proud spirit yet held domi- 
nion over her, and she hesitated on what part to take. In this 
undecided moment she fell into a deep and long sleep, and 
dreamt that she beheld before her a hollow place, which 
seemed splendidly illuminated, where she could distinguish 
many persons. On looking more intently she beheld a very 
handsome young man, who was weeping under some cypress 
trees; a tall figure, dressed in robes of the purest white, 
stood near him, who loudly exclaimed, * Behold the good 
and handsome husband which Belzamina would have been 
blessed with, had she been a dutiful and obedient daughter.' 
The scene suddenly changed, and she now beheld pass be- 
fore her a smiling and happy group of children, who were 
amusing themselves in the most agreeable manner, while 
* their indulgent governess was regarding them with marks of 
approbation and delight The same figure was beside them 
which had attended the elegant youth, and exclaimed, * Look 
at these good and lovely children, happy and esteemed as 
they are by their parents and instructors would Belzamina 
have been, had she not so wickedly have run away from her 
good papa.' A third scene, but far more frightful than the 
former ones, was now exhibited to her view; it was a funeral, 
followed by a train of mourners, and the coffin was closely 
attended by the figure she had twice before noticed, and who 
uttered in a loud tone, * Observe the state into which the 
undutiful and disobedient conduct of Belzamina has plunged 
her kind and affectionate father.'' On beholding this last 
scene, the obdurate heart of his daughter was torn by the 
most acute pangs of guilt and remorse; and she would have 
cast herself into the hollow to have embraced the precious 
and lamented remains of her now beloved father, whom the 
funeral procession seemed to have already conveyed to its 
kindred dust; but the earth, at the moment she would have 
done so, closed, and all the objects which had presented 
themselves disappeared. 

She immediately awoke, and exclaimed, * My father, my 
beloved father ; and is it I, yoiu: wretched daughter, who 
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by so wickedly flying from your kind protection, has thus 
caused your death? Ah! how justly am I punished for the 
abominable disposition which I shall now for ever repent 
having indulged ; but I will return, and lay myself down to 
die on your grave/ So saying, notwithstanding the darkness 
which surrounded her, she wanted instantly to retrace her 
footsteps; but useless were her endeavours to find the path 
which would have led her from the woods ; and the morning 
found her a victim to the most violent despair, without being 
able to extricate herself from the labyrinth in which she was 
certain some evil genius had enclosed her. She fell upon 
her knees, and solicited for protection and support, till she 
should once again be united to her father. 

A little robin red-breast now approached her, saying, * I 
would conduct you home, but that you would beat and use 
me ill for striving to serve you;' when the bird again re- 
treated to its leafy bowers. A paroquet from the top of a 
high tree uttered these words: — *Belzamina, I should have 
been happy in becoming your little servant, had you been of 
a disposition less addicted to grumbling; but as I well know 
that to be your turn, do not count on my exerting myself in 
your favour.' The paroquet now disappeared, and a monkey 
walking towards her said, in a tone of raillery and contempt, 
* I would have offered my arm to conduct you home, but 
that I know you to be of so ungrateful a nature, I should 
fear you would make me suffer for my civility ; for which 
reason I have now the honour to wish you a very good 
naoming;' and he capered into the woods, laughing at her 
distress. Belzamina exclaimed, ^ And am I thus to be left 
a prey to this shocking inquietude? Oh! how unfortunate 
am I, and how truly do I deserve to be so.' As she pro- 
nounced these words she observed a tall fine-looking man, 
who stopt opposite to her, seeming to view her with a de- 
gree of interest. ' Sir,' said she, ^ I entreat you will assist 
me; I am the most unnatural of children, having by the 
disobedience of my actions, occasioned, as I suppose, the 
death of my father; but for heaven's sake have the goodness 
to show me the way out of this forest, that I may weep over 
the grave of my dear parent.' * The favour which you ask 
it is impossible for me to grant; I am the genius of this 
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forest, from which I cannot suffer you to depart; but assure 
yourself that your father is not dead ; the dream which has 
made you imagine this dreadful event, has very justly opened 
your eyes to that which would have been the sequel, should 
your parent not find you some day restored to him, so totally 
changed as to be worthy of all the tenderness which has, 
till now, been wasted on an insensible and undutiful daughter.' 
*Ah! tell me, I beseech you, what I can do, to be more 
worthy of such goodness, dian I have already been ?' * Fol- 
low me, and be but submissive to the smallest wishes of 
my wife, and I will promise to be kind to you, and in the 
end restore you to die protection your own misconduct has 
forfeited; but it is right that I should forewarn you, that my 
wife, who is the fairy Croustellante, is a demon, and it 
requires the greatest sweetness and gentleness imaginable to 
live under her auspices; for she is old, ugly, and ill-natured 
to a degree; her own happiness consisting in rendering 
miserable all those who have the misfortune to approach 
her.' *No, certainly,' replied Belzamina, with much dis- 
content visible in her manner. * I am not quite so vain as 
to suppose that I should be able to render myself pleas- 
ing to a lady of such a character.' *Well, then, remain 
where you are, just as long as it suits you, fair maid with 
green eyes!' * How insolent,' exclaimed she, on his abruptly 
quitting her, *thus to reproach me with the colour of my 
eyes ; but he shall find that I prefer rather to remain in this 
hideous forest, and be devoured by the wild beasts who inhabit 
it, to the alternative he so cruelly offers.* She then made 
several useless turns in the thickets of the wood, out of which 
she now found it impossible to escape. In this dilemma she 
saw a little page, elegantly dressed in blue, who was sweetly 
sleeping, reclined on a bank of grass. Belzamina contem- 
plated him with looks of admiration and interest. * How 
beautiful he is!' exclaimed she. *0h that I could be for- 
tunate enough to have so engaging a conductor out of this 
leafy labyrinth!' 

Full of the pleasing hope she took the liberty of awakening 
him, and requested his assistance to regain her path. The 
handsome little page looked at her, rubbed his eyes, looked 
again, then paid a thousand compliments to her beauty. 
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and politely expressed much regret that it was not in his 
power to accede to her wishes; *forI am/ continued he, * myself 
chained to this forest by an unknown power; but come to the 
palace of my father, and you will be received with as much 
kindness as if it were your own house. It is true that my 
mother-in-law, the fairy Croustellante, is not of the most ami- 
able disposition; but ' * What, are you then the son of 

the genius with whom I have just been conversing T * Most 
certainly I am, but, unfortunately for me, he is married a 
second time; however, I am yet dear to him, and for my 
sake he will receive with kindness a beautiful young person, 
who is already beloved by me/ Belzamina reflected for 
some moments, but could not determine to live with the ill- 
natured old fairy, and consequently rejected the offer of the 
elegant page, who now quitted her, and, as he withdrew, laid 
his hand on his heart, vowing that he could adore her till 
death. During the time that she was indulging her grief for the 
loss of her new friend, she saw a lion approach, who placed 
at her feet a large necklace of the finest diamonds saying, 
* This is a token of friendship from the gallant blue page.' 
She stooped to pick it up, and read these words engraven 
on the sparkling pledge, *A good heart possesses the intrinsic 
purity of these gems.' A leopard succeeded the lion, and 
gave Belzamina a cestus, magnificently embroidered, which 
also came from her liberal admirer : on this was written, 
' An amiable character is more desirable than riches.' The 
leopard was followed by a deer, who threw before her a cloak 
of black velvet, richly decorated with precious stones ; and 
she read on this, * True goodness ought to be inseparable 
from beauty.' I-.ast of all a crow let fall from a tree on 
which it perched, a crown of roses; and the following in- 
scription was legible round them. * The brilliant colours of 
this blushing garland must soon fade, but their withered 
remains will long be visible: thus it is with beauty which 
quickly vanishes, but the qualities of the heart are durable. 
' How kind and attentive,' said Belzamina, * of the blue page, 
thus, in so charming a manner, to convey instruction by 
which I will, if possible, profit' She now began to look 
over all the presents which had been sent her; and her 
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anxiety increased on reflecting that she was totally alone, 
and had no person to admire or envy her the possession of 
such rich donations. 

Night came on, and she sorely repented not having fol- 
lowed the beautiful page, when he so politely soHcited her 
company. While she was looking about for a path, she dis- 
cerned a gleam of light at a very great distance; and the 
weary wanderer, thinking it proceeded from the cottage of 
some woodcutter, walked on towards the spot; but, on 
coming close, she perceived that it was a foolish fairy, who 
delighted in mischief, and laughed immoderately on seeing 
it had conducted her to a large pond of water, in which she 
was now plunged up to her neck; and it was in vain that she 
called out for succour and assistance: a frog was the first 
who replied, * I will release you from this water, on condition 
that you serve the fairy Croustellante only for eight days.' 
* No,' replied Belzamina, * I cannot.' A toad raised its 
croaking tones, and said, * Belzamina, this water shall in- 
stantly become changed for you into a bed of the finest 
down, if you will become the servant of our good mistress, 
the fairy Croustellante.' * No,' again replied she, hastily. 
At last a little lizard, by the side of the bank, thus spoke: 
'Listen, Belzamina, and learn, that on condition you will 
consent to marry the blue page you have seen, I will 
immediately transport you to a magnificent palace.' *0h! 
that I will immediately agree to,' exclaimed the delighted 
girl. * But', cried the frog, * she is so unworthy, that such 
an union will render him miserable.' * So violent,' croaked 
out the toad. * So proud,' said the frog. * I promise you/ 
interrupted she, * that I will make as gentle and complying a 
little wife as any lamb can be.' * But her destiny,' continued 
the frog, *must first be accomplished; and I think it was 
foretold she should see the moon dance thrice before she 
would be good and happy.' * But how is it possible,' said 
she, 'that I can behold so great a phenomenon?' 'That 
will however be accomplished if you are sincere in the vow 
you have made, of becoming the most submissive and tract- 
able of your sex.' *I call dl the good fairies to witness to 
my sincerity.' ' Well, we shall see;* and at the same instant, 
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the frog plunged about in the water, and the moon, which 
shone brightly, seemed to the green eyes of Belzamina to 
jump and dance on its trembling surface; and suddenly the 
agitated girl, struck with the uncommon splendour by which 
she was surrounded, fainted, and on recovering found her- 
self lying on a bed of roses, and standing by her side her 
&ther, the genius of the woods, the beautiful blue page, and 
a charming woman she did not recollect ever to have seen 
before. ' Your repentance,' said the stranger, * has restored 
your eyes to a natural colour, and instead of green as they 
have been, they are now of heaven's own blue \ in me you 
behold the Fairy of the Flowers, who was present at your 
birth; and it was I who formed all the enchantments which 
astonished you in the forest ; the fairy Croustellante was an 
imaginary being brought forward to try you; my son, the 
litde blue page, loves you, and I request you to accept him 
as your future husband. Your father restores you his ten- 
derness, and if you keep your promise, you will be the most 
fortunate of women ; but, Belzamina, I charge you never 
to forget, that obstinacy, violence, and ill-natwe are vices 
which would again cast you from all your comforts, and put 
you a second time into the power of toads, serpents, and 
all those venomous reptiles which are so disgusting to man- 
kind, and ever flown from with horror.' 

These, my children, were the words uttered by the good 
Fairy of the Flpwers; and the misfortunes she had expe- 
rienced struck so forcibly on the mind of her auditor, that in 
the end she became as amiable and conciliating as she had 
before been violent and overbearing, contributing at once 
to the happiness and delight of her father, her husband, and 
friends. 

EVENING THE SEVENTH. 

' I HEARD great murmurs just now,' cried my grandmamma, 
on taking her seat in the midst of us. * Pray, Francis, what 
right had you to tell your brother Adolphus that he was my 
pet, that I gave him all he asked for, whilst you were never 
indulged in the same manner; that I had eyes only for him, 
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he was so coaxing and fond of me. You did not, I believe, 
sir, think I was near enough to hear these unjust reproaches, 
which have their origin in jealousy and envy; such senti • 
ments, my children, should immediately be banished from 
the heart. Pray, when did you know me, in the slightest 
degree, make any difference between your brothers and 
yourself; and since the first moment you became inhabit- 
ants of tiiis house, have you not jointly and equally shared 
my affection and kindness ? You cannot imagine, because 
self-love may lead you into the error of supposing that you 
are superior in any respect to Adolphus, that I shall be of 
the same opinion, or show you greater attentions than the 
rest. Come and sit down by me, and do not cry, for your 
tears have not the power to move me in the least, being, as 
I am perfectly convinced they are, those of wounded pride 
and mortified vanity, and not the overflowings of sorrow 
and contrition for the fault you have been guilty of, and tliis 
shows a very reprehensible disposition. But listen atten- 
tively to the history of a little boy who was called Daylight, 
and who believed, as you appear to do, that he was less 
beloved by his parents than their other children. Merit by 
your good conduct to deserve an equal portion of tender- 
ness, and you will shortly discover the error you have fallen 
into by your ridiculous suppositions. 

Story the Seventh* 

THE TRAVELS OF LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 

There was, some time since, a father and mother who had 
three children, two sons and one daughter — the eldest was 
named Coxcomb, and the daughter Poppet, owing to her 
being always dressed like a doll in a toy-shop. The youngest 
boy had been called Daylight, from his disposition, which 
was active, laborious, and quick; he always rose with the 
sun, and immediately sought some employment, whilst his 
brother and sister were either dosing on their pillows, or 
occup3dng the most precious blessing we possess, which is 
time, at their toilets; and because their little brother refused 
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to squander his hours in so idle a manner, they had the 
wickedness to nickname him the sloven. 

The parents of this trio were shopkeepers, who generally 
enjoyed their leisure hours on a Sunday at a small country 
house, about two miles distant from the town in which they 
carried on their business. On these occasions, the brother 
and sister did not forget to set themselves off to the best 
advantage whilst little Daylight appeared more respectable 
and genteel in a dark blue coat and nankeen pantaloons, 
which were constantly kept brushed and folded with care, 
to be displayed on that day, and which was the greatest 
holiday the little family could look forward to. He read 
well and could write a good hand, and as he seemed to pos- 
sess so large a share of industry and application, his parents 
allowed him to remain in his own room for hours together, 
to follow the bent of his own inclinations, which ever led 
him to seek, by study, the improvement of his mind. Whilst 
he was thus employed, they knew not what to do with their 
eldest children, who would not be of the least assistance to 
them, but were gossiping and chattering with everybody 
they saw. Their good father and mother were not blind to 
their faults, and it must be supposed loved the good little 
Daylight much more than they could do the idle, vain, and 
silly Coxcomb and Poppet; but so careful were they not to 
show any difference in their attentions, that it was impos- 
sible for the most scrutinising to suppose one was dearer 
than the rest; and Daylight was so unconscious of his own 
merit and possessed so humble an opinion of himself, that 
in his own mind he thought it quite certain his brother and 
sister were the objects most beloved by his parents; while 
they, on the contrary, grumbled and were displeased, when- 
ever they heard a word escape in favour of him, from the 
mean and selfish fear that he was the favourite of their 
parents. Thus it was, my children, the seeds of reciprocal 
jealousy and suspicion were sown in their littie bosoms ; and 
often would Daylight, when reading or writing in his room, 
shed torrents of tears at the unjust idea he had so imfor- 
tunately imbibed, of not sharing an equal portion of paternal 
tenderness. Attend seriously, my boys, at this part of the 
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story, and recollect it was the error he had fallen into, and 
the unamiable qualities of Coxcomb and Poppet, which 
form the sequel Things were in this situation when the 
dishonest conduct of a person, with whom their father was 
connected in trade, occasioned his total ruin, and nothing 
was left for their future support but the little country-house 
which they owed to the mercy of their creditors, and where 
the family now went to reside. The vain and thoughtless 
brother and sister felt this loss only as it might interfere 
with their dress and amusements; but not of so selfish a 
nature was the sorrow which filled the heart of Daylight at 
the misfortunes of his beloved parents; for being himself 
frugal, contented, and industrious, he did not on his own 
account dread distress; no, it was the silent tears, which 
bathed their cheeks, when they remembered they had it no 
longer in their power to establish those children they so 
tenderly loved, which wei^t like barbed arrows to the soul 
of Daylight. Disappointment and affliction rendered the 
good man and his wife careless to T^rliiat was passing in their 
little family; and their two elder cl^ildren observing this to 
be the case, assumed to themselves the management of the 
house. This served to convince Daylight of the truth of his 
surmises, and the taunts with which they seized eveiy oppor- 
tunity of treating him, induced him to form the determina- 
tion of going to seek his fortune, in the hope of having it in 
his power to assist his beloved parents, to whom he wrote 
in the most dutiful style, saying, he should not return home 
until he could be happy enough to have the delight of serving 
those so dear to him, a blessing something whispered would 
soon occur. He then commenced his travels, and we will 
leave the sorrowing. parents to weep the loss of this their 
darling boy, and foUow him who foolishly flattered himself, 
because he could read and write, he might be fortunate 
enough to procure a place; and settled in his own mind 
that every farthing of his earnings should be dedicated to 
the necessities of die authors of his being. He reasoned in 
this instance like a silly child; but his motive was a laudable 
one, and we shall shortly see how he succeeded in the under- 
taking. The first day of his travels, he seated himself by 
•• G 
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the side of a park fence, which seemed to bound a superb 
domain. After he had reflected some time on his situation, 
he feared night would steal upon him without his having 
procured a place to sleep in : so rising to continue his journey, 
he put his hand on the bank beside him, and thought he felt 
something flutter and cry under it; he searched and found 
beneath a long tuft of grass a lizard, which he had uninten- 
tionally nearly squeezed to death, holding in its mouth a 
small sprig that it seemed to be taking away with great care. 
* Poor thing,' said the compassionate boy; * perhaps you are 
carrying that plant home to your papa and mamma, and I 
have unintentionally harmed you; but go and fulfil thy duti- 
ful errand,' said he, gently stroking it. After having warmed 
him some time in his hand, the lizard crept through an aper- 
ture of the rails, and Daylight pursued his route. 

Having advanced a little farther, he beheld a bird's nest, 
which appeared to have fallen from a neighbouring tree; it 
was full of young ones, who, with a chirruping noise, opened 
their little throats as if expecting their careful parent to bring 
food. * My poor things,' said he, * I will place you again in 
the tree, from which I think the wind must have caused you 
to drop, and your poor mamma will be very glad, I dare say, 
to see you all again; ' so saying, he mounted the branches 
and carefully placed the nest in a situation he judged the 
most convenient for the old bird to find it, who had con- 
tinued to hover and flutter round his head, twittering with 
pleasure the whole time he was so humanely employed, as if 
thanking him for the trouble he was taking in saving the 
lives of her little ones. Self-satisfied with the benevolent 
action he had been led into, night had imperceptibly stolen 
on, and he resolved to knock at the door of a very hand- 
some house before him. An ill-looking woman came out ; 
*What do you nv'ant, my little friend?' cried she. *The 
kindness of being permitted to pass one night under your 
hospitable roof.'. * Certainly, child, you shall be kindly re- 
ceived here, and my master, I am certain, will be most 
happy to make you welcome.' Astonished at so friendly a 
reception. Daylight had only to express his gratitude for 
such unmerited kindness, and followed his conductor into a 
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magnificent saloon, in which he perceived a tall, thiti, 
meagre-looking man, who exclaimed on his entrance, 'I 
thank you, Margaret, for having introduced this pretty boy, 
and I desire you will procure him a very nice supper im- 
mediately.* The servant did as she was ordered, and the 
traveller made a most excellent repast, but it was a solitary 
one, for the master of the house did not partake of it with 
him, but continued to view him with a most scrutinising 
attention; for you must know, my dears, he was a giant, who 
took particular delight in eating all the children which came 
in his way. Of this truth the terrified Daylight became con- 
vinced when he heard him in a gruff voice order his servant 
Margaret to fetch his large knife, which would cut down a 
tree like an apple. During the time the woman was gone 
for this famous weapon, the great giant laid Daylight on his 
knees, as if to examine into the condition of his prey. The 
trembling child exclaimed, * For pity's sake, sir, do not eat 
me, at least till I have said my prayers; only leave me alone 
for a single quarter of an hour, and I promise that you shall 
then cut me up like mincemeat, if you choose it' The 
giant, not foreseeing any ill effects which were likely to occur 
from this indulgence, consented to his request, and con- 
ducted him to a room on the ground-floor, saying he should 
return in a quarter of an hour, according to his own agree- 
ment And now behold our little traveller in the utmost 
embarrassment, having requested this delay in order to form 
some plan to escape with life. He now threw himself on his 
knees, and prayed with the greatest fervour to be released 
from the destiny which threatened him with instant de- 
struction. While thus employed, he heard the giant walk up 
and down on the outside of the door. * Are you ready?' 
said he, in a voice of impatience. ' Not yet, sir,' returned 
Daylight, and continued his devotions. In another moment 
his host repeated, * Are you ready ? ' * One moment only,' 
and he wept bitterly. Presently he felt something creeping 
on his arm, and a voice whispered, * Speak low, and listen 
with attention to what I am going to say: you must know I 
am the lizard whose life you saved, after having uninten- 
tionally nearly killed me, a wicked fairy having caused this 
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transformation in my figure, and taking from me during the 
day the power of speech, and the gift of the fairy which I 
possess in my own right ; though, aJter the sun is down, I 
can do great things, for which reason I am come to assist 
you; so place an implicit confidence in- the orders I am 
about to give. When the giant comes, entreat him as a last 
favour that he will be so obliging as to eat you beside the well 
which is in the courtyard, and when you are near it cast 
yourself in, and I promise, on the word of a fairy, that you 
will be saved ; but silence; he is here, adieu : ' and the lizard 
disappeared. 

The giant, now unlocking the door, exclaimed for the third 
time in a furious tone, ^ Well, are you ready for me ? * * Yes, 
sir,' replied Daylight; *but grant me, I beseech you, the 
favour of looking, before I die, at that fine well of which I 
have heard so much.' * What a fancy ! but it cannot be in- 
dulged, for I shall devour you where you are at present' 

* You can pick my bones as well below.* * I tell you I am 
hungry, and shall not longer delay to satisfy my appetite.' 

* Well but if you will favour me by doing as I request^ water 
will be near at hand, and nK)st likely you will wish to drink 
during your meal' * Ah! that is indeed very true, so come 
along.' He now led him to the courtyard, and when he 
saw the well, our little friend sprang forward and threw him- 
self to the bottom, to the great astonishment of the wicked 
giant, who now saw he was assisted by the fairies that 
had enchanted this well in such a way that it was impossible 
for him to regain any person who sunk to its bottom, which 
when Daylight had reached, he was surprised at not finding 
one drop of water, but, on the contrary, a Basilisk appeared, 
carrying before him a pair of fine gold candlesticks, in which 
were wax tapers. 'Little one,' said he, 'whither shall I 
conduct you ? * 'To the high road as quickly as possible.' 
And now, in a moment, h.e found himself transported to a 
beautiful country, where he could no longer discern the 
habitation of the giant who would have devoured him^ The 
Basilisk now quitted him, but not till he had presented, in 
the name of his master the lizard, a beautifiil basket of the 
finest porcelain filled with the most precious trinkets. Day- 
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light returned thanks in the most grateful manner to his 
conductor, and taking his little basket on his arm pursued 
his road, thinking had he but an opportimity of forwarding 
this treasure to his beloved parents, how happy it would 
make them. At this moment he heard a voice call on his 
name ; it was a robin red-breast who spoke: * You restored 
my children to me who had fallen in their mossy cradle to 
the ground, and for this act of kindness I shall ever be at 
your disposal, and at all times ready to execute the orders 
you may give.' *Ah! then, my kind robin,' replied the 
little boy, *have the goodness to carry this basket to my 

father, who is named ^ * I know him very well, my 

dear, it is sufficient you give me the commission.' The 
bird now took the basket and fleW with it in his bill to the 
house of Daylight's papa, at the door of which he saw stand- 
ing. Coxcomb and Poppet * Give this,' said the Robin, * to 
your parents, in the name of your brother Daylight' He 
then flew off, and the sister and brother in accents of as- 
tonishment exclaimed, *What can this mean? surely the 
little sloven has already made his fortune ; but I am very 
curious,' continued Poppet, * to see what it can contain ; it 
must be money, I should think, from its weight;' but in 
turning it about to examine its contents, it fell to the ground 
and broke to pieces. A serpent now crept from underneath 
its fragments and began to hiss violently at Poppet and her 
brother, who immediately sought refuge in the house. 
During this time the good little boy continued his travels, 
delighted at having been able to send any thing to his 
parents by which they should remember him. He now saw 
a fine fowl approaching, of a bright gold colour, who said, 
' Stop, my little fellow, for a moment ; you behold in me a 
person who has been unfortunately metamorphosed by a 
fairy, who has pursued the whole of my family; for I am the 
aunt to your friend the lizard, whose life you once saved, 
for which good action receive as a recompense one of mj*- 
eggs, which contains the richest and most beautiful stuffs. 
* Thank you kindly, Mrs. Hen,' said the polite little Day- 
light, and he instantly wished to send this present to his 
mother. The robin perched on his head and desired to 
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receive his orders, which were no sooner given than the bird 
flew off, and again found the idle pair at the door. * Here,' 
said the kind robin, *is an egg which the little Daylight 
sends his mother/ * An egg, indeed,' said Poppet, * that's a 
fine gift truly, and well worthy of the sloven.' * It seems, 
however, a very fresh one,' said Coxcomb, * and I have a 
great mind to eat it : * so saying he cracked the shell, and a 
monkey came out of the yolk, who began to chatter and 
swear like a parrot; when they fled from the spot more 
alarmed than before. 

Daylight went forward, in the idea of soon coming to 
some great town, where he might gain an employ. Being near 
a farmhouse, he saw a flight of ducks, one of whom quitted 
its company, and came quacking towards him ; and looking 
on Daylight he said, *I am first cousin to the lizard, its 
mother being my aunt, so that you see we are very closely 
united; and as you was once so obliging to him, I beg, out 
of gratitude for the favour conferred, you will oblige me by 
accepting this small glass, the effects of which are wonderful; 
and do me the justice to believe, that I shall ever remain 
your most obedient humble servant. Quack, Quack, Quack.' 
The duck now waddled away to his comrades, and the pretty 
robin again perched on his shoulder, saying, * What do you 
intend doing with this looking-glass?' 'Send it to those to 
whom I have already forwarded the china basket and mira- 
culous Q!gg^ He now looked in his little glass and beheld 
himself so very beautiful, that he could scarcely know his 
own features. The winged messenger took the mirror, and 
flew to the house he had before visited, where he yet found 
Poppet and Coxcomb at the door. ' This queer bird,' said 
they, * always comes as ambassador extraordinary from the 
little sloven.' The robin civilly told them he had now 
brought a looking-glass for the acceptance of their parents. 
* A fine present, truly,' said Poppet, * which we can buy at 
our fair for twopence a piece; however, it will do to place 
in the comer of my bedroom, for when one is as pretty as I 
am, it is impossible to view ourselves too often.' So saying, 
she raised the glass to her face, in which she no longer be- 
held her own features, but those of a monster, who threw on 
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her the most terrifying looks. On beholding so frightful 
an image, she let the glass fall, which broke in a hundred 
parts. 

The dutiful son, after his adventure with the duck, con- 
tinued his solitary travels, happy in the reflection that his 
dear father and mother were enjopng the full possession of 
all the comforts he had sent them. ' At least,' thought he, 

* they will have an opportunity of knowing the affection of 
that son, to whom they have ever preferred his brother and 
sister.' * How I wish it was possible for me,' continued he, 

* to be unobserved by them in some little comer of their 
apartment, just to hear what they now think of me.' Scarcely 
had the wish escaped his mind, when he heard something 
call upon him ; he turned, and saw a beautiful little grass- 
hopper. * I am a relation to the lizard, being his son's wife, 
and a victim, like the rest of his faijiily, to the wicked fairy, 
who pursues our whole race with so much fury. You wish, 
I find, to see your parents unnoticed by them, so take this 
sprig of herb in your hand, and the blue stone which you 
will find beneath it, in your pocket' Scarcely had he done 
as he was ordered, when he was astonished at finding the 
branch turn into a flying stick. Yes, my children, wonderful 
as it seems, the small branch he had plucked became a 
cudgel, surrounded with wings, on which Daylight mounted 
as he would have done a horse, which carried him with in- 
conceivable velocity through the air; and in a short time he 
arrived at the house of his father, invisible and transparent 
as a zephyr. Coxcomb and Poppet were standing in their 
usual idle manner at the door, saying a thousand unkind 
things of their amiable little brother. Daylight passed them 
without making himself known, and went on to the room in 
which his father and mother were sitting. * Poor little fel- 
low,' said his kind papa, * he quitted home, only because he 
feared he was less dear to us than the others; when, could 
he but know the real sentiments of our hearts, he would ^e 
convinced of the injustice of his suspicions; for my part, 
notwithstanding our distress, I have yet reserved this watch, 
which I ever intended for our dutiful Daylight' * Dear, dear 
boy,' interrupted his mother, * how could he harbour such a 
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surmise ? For my part, as a proof how tenderly I have ever 
thought of him, here is a pretty little pair of silk stockings, 
and three new cravats, I have been working for the beloved 
runaway; but, alas! we have had no news of him, though he 
has been gone so long, and in all likelihood we shall never 
more have the transport of embracing so amiable and so 
dear a child, who, from being so much more dutiful than his 
brother and sister, is justly entitled to the largest portion of 
our esteem and commendation.' It was now explained to 
the little invisible, those presents he had so carefully for- 
warded, must have been intercepted by Poppet and Cox- 
comb; and while he was considering in what manner it was 
best for him to proceed, his father continued: * There is 
nothing now remaining, my beloved wife, which can again 
attach us in this world, for to-morrow we shall be reduced 
to the mortifying necessity of disposing even of this house, 
as the last resource our poverty has left us. Coxcomb and 
his sister must do as well as they can to gain a maintenance, 
while you and I retire to some unknown comer of the world, 
and weep for the remainder of our days the loss of our be- 
loved Daylight/ He, unable longer to contain these emotions 
by which he was nearly overpowered, cast from him the 
flying stick that had rendered him invisible; and running 
towards them he exclaimed, * No, my beloved parents, you 
will not quit this asylum. I have some friends who can 
procure us the means of living with comfort where you are. 
I have, at this moment, a stone in my pocket, which was 
the gift of the good fairy, but I am as yet ignorant of its 
use.' In saying this, he searched in his little trowsers, and 
what was his transport and astonishment at not finding the 
stone, but, in its place, quantities of gold, silver, diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires ; and as fast as he emptied the 
contents of his pockets on the table, they continued to fill, 
and overflow with his newly acquired treasures like torrents 
of water pouring fifom a spring. During this time his 
parents were caressing him with the greatest tenderness. 
Poppet and Coxcomb now entered, astonished at beholding 
the little sloven with such a profusion of wealth, which the 
moment they attempted to touch, it turned into dirty bits of 
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earth, and crumbled to pieces in their hands. The door of 
the apartment was now thrown open, and a large party of 
gentlemen and ladies made their appearance, paying their 
compliments in the most elegant style imaginable. *I am 
the Genius Lizard,' said the person who first came forward ; 
*a cruel enemy had metamorphosed the whole family, my 
sister to a robin red-breast, my aunt to a fowl, my cousin 
to a duck, and my son's wife to a grasshopper. The term of 
our probation is just ended, and being again restored to 
our original form, we are come to offer our personal congra- 
tulations to the worthy parents of our good little friend 
Daylight, who deserves the highest recompense we can 
bestow, for the humanity he once evinced towards myself 
and the little ones of my sister, the robin red-breast. On 
this account we conceive him entitled to the blessings we 
are about to bestow, which are, that he shall live a hundred 
years, rich, and without infirmities; but for Miss Poppet 
and Master Coxcomb, they must submit to the punish- 
ment they have so justly merited, by breaking the china 
basket that enclosed the most precious stones, and an egg 
which hid the finest stuffs within it; and, besides this, a 
mirror, made on purpose to discover our true and false 
friends to observation. All these precious gifts were in- 
tended by your son to have reached your hands, but the 
moment they were contaminated by the touch of your less 
worthy children, the basket became a serpent, the egg a 
monkey, and the glass reflected to Poppet a striking re- 
semblance of her own soul, which I must say is truly dia- 
bolical.' The lizard now put forth his hand on Poppet and 
her brother, and directly the former became transformed 
into a black cat, and the latter to a Hough French dog. 
The generou3 Daylight and his parents were sorry at this 
transformation, and did all they could to prevent it; but the 
lizard was inflexible, and they now thought only of amusing 
this amiable party, who remained eight days on a visit with 
them; during which period the house resounded with the 
exclamations of delight, which filled the breasts of its in- 
habitants. Daylight ever continued to constitute the sole 
felicity of his parents; and, during the remainder of his life, 
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had only one regret, and that was, the having allowed him- 
self even for a moment to doubt of the afifection and ten- 
derness they had ever evinced towards him. 

EVENING THE EIGHTH. 

* I HAVE chiefly commendations to make this evening,' said 
my grandmamma. * You have all been very good, and it 
delights me to be able thus to praise my children; but, how- 
ever, there is one thing I cannot forget to mention, and that 
is one of you, and I believe it was George, kicked and beat 
the great yard dog; because, in passing his house, he seemed 
to show an inclination to partake of what I had given him for 
his luncheon, and I cannot bear to see animals ill-treated ; 
besides, had Rover fallen on the child and hurt him, it would 
have served him right ; but the poor beast was too generous 
to do so, well knowing his own superiority over the weak 
and puny antagonist he should have to encounter ; but tell 
me, George, what induced you to behave in this way to our 
faithful old friend, who guards us of a night, and does all he 
can to serve and be grateful to us for any kindness he may 
receive.' ' My dear grandmamma, it was our neighbour little 
Jones who desired I would kill him if ever I had an oppor- 
tunity; because, he sa)rs. Rover is always snarling and 
grumbling at him.' 'I am sure he deserves it, a wicked 
wretch; destroy my poor old faithful dog, indeed!' exclaimed 
my enraged grandmamma; * pretty advice he has given you; 
what an inhuman disposition he must have; and he wishes 
to corrupt and make you as bad as himself; but never more 
shall he enter these doors. I shall take good care to prevent 
the visits of himself, and his brother and sister, whom he 
begged leave to bring; but were I to encourage his visits, 
he would shortly make you all as barbarous and inhuman as 
himself. This unfortunate acquaintance brings to my recol- 
lection a very short story, but one I have remembered ever 
since I was as young as you now are: it will warn you against 
heeding the advice given by those who evince an interested 
or cruel disposition.' 
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Story the Eighth, 

THE LAME RAT. 

There was once upon a time a man who filled the office 
of cook to a person of high rank, and, as his master saw a 
great deal of company, the larder was constantly well sup- 
plied with all kinds of good things ; but the cook had for a 
long time remarked that it was constantly robbed by vermin, 
and supposed it to be rats and mice. Armed with weapons 
of destruction, he one day entered it with a determination 
to murder all he could find; and shutting the door softly 
after him, he began carefiilly to examine the holes and cor- 
ners of the room. After some little time he discovered, 
lying snugly on a shelf, a large black rat. *Ah! wretch,' 
said the cook, * it is you, then, who rob me of my cheese, 
butter, and bacon ; but I will now, by killing you, be repaid 
for all.' * I entreat that, in pity to my age and infirmities, 
you will have the kindness to spare my life, for I have lost 
one of my poor littie paws, and am much advanced in years. 
I have also to lament the loss of an eye.' * Very likely,' re- 
plied his angry antagonist, *but you appear to be still in 
possession of a most excellent taste and smell, and a remark- 
ably fine set of sharp teeth; or else you are mighty ingenious 
to devour so many good things as I am robbed of.' * It is 
true, sir, I am still fortunate enough to be in possession of 
those blessings to which you allude, but those are the sole 
advantages I possess; however, attend to me, who, if you 
will suffer me to escape with life, can point out a method by 
which you may make your fortune.' 'Speak.' *You will 
promise then not to injure me ? ' * Yes.' * To suffer me to 
stay where I am, unmolested?' 'Without doubt' *To 
feed me well with bacon and cheese?' *Be assured you 
shall have plenty.' * Well, then, look at that basket which 
was sent yesterday to your master; thinking it might be some 
kind of firesh provision (you will excuse my fault), I made a 
passage into it, in the hope of being regaled with country 
dainties; but judge of my surprise on finding pieces of gold 
instead of the rarities I had expected. Take this money and 
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apply it to your own use, and in its room pack up some eat- 
ables, and your master will not have the least idea of the 
robbery/ The cook followed this wicked advice, took the 
money, put some game in the basket, informed his employer 
of the present, and served it at his table; and to avoid giving 
any suspicion of his riches, still continued in service, and 
kept the promise he had made the old lame rat, allowing 
him to remain in the barracks he had chosen; but he abused 
the liberty his cunning had secured, by having the effrontery 
to introduce other rats of his acquaintance; saying, by way 
of boasting of his own consequence, * Come, my good friends, 
and live with me, for I am in excellent quarters, and quite 
at home. We shall want for nothing that is good, for the 
larder abounds in bacon, butter, meat, and above all in the 
finest Parmesan cheese; all of which will be at your disposal 
as much as mine/ This select society accepted his invi- 
tation; but such numbers soon demolished so much pro- 
visions, that the cook one day complained of the de- 
vastation they made to his friend the lame rat. * Who,' 
cried he, in a passion, at missing a pound of butter in an 
hour, *are all this posterity you bring about with you?' 
* Pardon me, my good friend, for this trespass on your kind- 
ness, but they are all relations, chiefly children and grand- 
children; you know I am old and infirm, and I like to see 
those who are young and active about me, whose tender care 
soothes my sorrows, and good spirits support my own.' * I 
care nothing about that, and if you do not send them all off 
I will take every trap I can find and catch and kill your 
whole fraternity.' *Stop! stop! you will not be so cruel, 
but permit me to enjoy my domestic circle in comfort, and 
I will reveal a great secret to you : yesterday, in running up 
and down the walls in order to discover a comfortable bed- 
room for myself, I saw a small box placed between some 
bricks ; and as your master is an old miser, it is possible he 
has hid something precious in it ; but come this way and 
you shall see.' The cook obeyed and great was his joy, 
when on opening the box he discovered a beautiful diamond 
necklace. He thanked the rat and gave permission for his 
family to remain with him. Very shortly after, the descend- 
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ants of the old rat intermarried \vith strangers, whom they 
brought to the habitation of their grandfather and introduced 
to him as their wives, the most lively, brisk little mice to be 
imagined, whom they brought from a neighbouring kitchen ; 
and not having been so well fed as they found themselves 
in the quarters to which their husbands had transplanted 
them, contrived to devour a great deal of the dainties they 
had found in the larder. * Oh, oh ! ' said the cook one day, 
*it appears to me that my friend the rat most seriously 
abuses the kindness I have shown him; holloa, you old 
lame fellow, where are you ? ' ' Behold me,' said he, creep- 
ing out of a tub of fresh butter, and his greasy whiskers 
showing how well he had been amusing himself. * I tell 
you what,' said he, * I will not feed the whole race of mice 
you have now brought forward, and if you do not dismiss 
them I must be obliged to shut into this room the cat, which 
I shall borrow of the lad/s maid, who will soon polish 
their bones for them.' * Cruel one ! know you not these 
little mice are the wives of my grandchildren,' and of course 
must be dear to your old friend ; and could you barbarously 
occasion a separation between those so tenderly connected, 
and by so doing rob me of my only consolation — the enliven- 
ing society of my dear children ? ' * I see no reason for their 
all living upon me in this strange manner, and they shall 
decamp, I tell you.' * Well then, if you will consent to let 
us all remain quietly together, I can yet do you a great 
kindness.' * Tell me then what it is?' * One of the women 
servants has put all her savings, which are considerable, in 
a packet, which is hid over her bed's head; look there, and 
you will see I do not deceive you.' The roguish cook, will- 
ing to get all he could, did as the lame rat bid him, and 
found die pieces of money which had been mentioned ; and 
though for a moment he felt something like compulsion at 
the villany of his conduct, yet he could not resist pocketing 
the savings of poor Jenny, who had worked hard to secure 
it, and he once more suffered the colony of rats to remain 
in quietness. In a little time the daughters-in-law of the old 
tempter brought him such a numerous family of great grand- 
children, that the cook could scarcely enter the larder with- 
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out treading on some of the infant animals. The man, 
furious 6.t this, called the old rat : * Wretch,' cried he, * I ara 
in a pretty scrape owing to you; all who belong to the 
family that ever enter this room reproach my negligence in 
suffering such a nest of mice to gain a harbour here ; and 
now, once for all, I tell you that if yourself and every branch 
of your family do not quit this very day, you shall every one 
of you be poisoned.' * Fool,' cried the rat, * do you think 
it is in your power to frighten me by such threats ? Know 
you not that your very Ufe is in my hands ; for am I not 
in possession of a secret which would hang you, should 
your master receive information of the gold, the casket of 
diamonds, and the hoarded treasure of poor Jenny ? which, 
if you ever pretend to disturb me and my inoffensive children, 
he shall most certainly know; but, on the contrary, suffer my 
family to remain unmolested, and I will put you in a way to 
be as rich and great as your master himself.' * Tell me dien 
this moment' * We have discovered in the granary above, 
to which, for a change, we sometimes resort, a great iron 
chest which contains immense riches ; a proof of the con- 
spiracy in which you master is engaged in against the state : 
go, impeach him, and they will give you his treasures as a 
recompense for the discovery.' 

The cook, now struck with the guilt of his former conduct, 
and seriously repenting of all he had done, thus replied to the 
lame rat : * Wicked animal, you have already rendered me 
the most dishonest and ungrateful creature upon earth, and 
this last proof of your diabolical spirit has opened my eyes 
to the danger which is ever run by listening to the advice of 
those who, like you, are without any principle whatever, and 
who under the mask of serving others, never rest until they 
have succeeded in rendering them as worthless as them- 
selves; but now you shall be all routed, I promise you.' 
So saying he snatched up a great hatchet, which he made 
such gocd use o^ that in a short time he extirpated the 
whole race of the lame rat — children, grandchildren, great 
grandchildren and grand daughters-in-law; in short, the 
whole posterity. When he had executed tiiis just punish- 
ment, he fell at the feet of his master, avowed his crime, 
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restored the gold and diamonds, and gave back to the 
industrious Jenny all the money he had so basely taken 
from her : his master was at first, as might be supposed, ver)' 
angry, but in a short time, penetrated with his sorrow and 
compunction, he generously gave him sufficient to enable 
him to pass die remainder of his life in honest industry. 

EVENING THE NINTH. 

My grandmamma entered the room, drawing one of my 
brothers by the arm after her: *So/ said she, * Mr, Thomas, 
you are so very indiscreet, as to be always talking to your 
playfellows of every little occurrence which happens in my 
family; what provisions I have in my house, and the exact 
quantity of every thing I possess : prating little fellow, it 
was you gave out that I had reserved twenty bushels of 
apples; and this being mentioned again, some of my neigh- 
bours who, owing to the scarcity of this year, had none in 
their own orchards, came to request I would spare them half 
the quantity; this I declined doing; they grumbled, and, I 
have juSt heard, accused me of unkindness and ill-nature, in 
keeping so much for my own consumption, when others are 
forced to go without any. Thoughtless boy, do you not know 
they were saved with care, in order to make tarts and pud- 
dings for you during the winter ? However, in future, sir, I 
shall never mention before you what I have in my store- 
rooms, but keep it under lock and key, to prevent the ill 
consequences of your love of gossiping with all the idle 
children who come in your way. But now attend to some 
circumstances which befel a chattering little boy like your- 
self; sit down then^and be very attentive, that you may 
avoid the like fault in future.* 

Story the Ninth. 

THE SINGING DOLL. 

There was a poor woman, who finding herself on the bed 
of death, called her son, then about eight years of age, to 
her: — * My dear Tommy,' said she, * when I am no more, 
ycu must take the band-box which is on my drawers, and 
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cairy it to the house of your godmother, the fairy Tonton, 
who will, I trust, take charge of you; but forget not, my 
little love, to be very submissive and dutiful to her orders, 
for she alone can supply my place to you.' Tommy cried 
violently, and when his mother had breathed her last sigh, 
he prepared to obey the commands she had given him, and 
with the box tucked under his arm, proceeded to the house 
of the fairy, who lived in a neighbouring wood. * Who's 
there?' said a voice from within. * Madam, it is Tommy, 
your Uttle godson, who has just had the misfortune to lose 
his good mamma, and brings a box, which, with her dying 
breath, she commanded to be given to you.' * Come in, my 
dear, I know very well what it contains. And so you have 
no home, nor any parents to love and help you; but dont 
cry, you shall stay here and be my child, and I will give you 
the greatest blessing you can receive — a good and pious 
education, and make you some day, I hope, as deserving a 
character as your poor father was; in which case, you will 
be an honour to your family, and useful to society; but you 
must promise me to be very good and tractable.' ' I will 
indeed, ma'am, do all you would have me.' * Well, then, I 
warn you, whatever you see or hear in my house, you never 
mention out of it to a living creature.' * Ah ! it would not 
be proper, I am sure, for a child like me to speak of any 
thing which passes in the house of his protectress.' *That 
is a very sensible reply, my dear ; I love you for it, and you 
shall have a nice little jacket and pantaloons, silk stockings, 
and a real gold watch in your pocket; will all this please 
you ?' * Perfectly so, my kind godmother.' 

The fairy now kissed him, and he was left to eat his 
breakfast while she retired to her room with the box he had 
brought. Tommy was very curious to know its contents, 
but dared not ask the question. Some days had now 
elapsed, and the happy boy was so caressed, and treated 
with such kindness, that he was delighted with his situation. 
Every morning he was occupied in his education, but in the 
evenings he was suffered to go and play in the woods with 
other littie urchins of his own age. Among these children, 
there were two who particularly attached his unsuspicious 
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heart Unfortunately he was ignorant they were the sons of 
a neighbouring giant, who was the bitter enemy of his god- 
mother; neither did she know that he had sent them to make 
an acquaintance with her boy, or she would have put him 
upon his guard, or have prevented him from associating with 
company she could not but think improper. The young 
giants, in following the instructions of their father, had also 
some ends of their own to accomplish; for they already felt 
an appetite to devour children, although they were not yet 
strong enough to destroy them; but they had laid a plan to 
get poor littie Tommy into their power, when they could 
both fall upon and devour him. 

Observe, my dears, how imprudent it was in thus selecting 
such wicked children for his favourite companions ; but this 
is often the way that little folks give the preference to those 
who are the least worthy of notice, and by making confidants 
of them, run themselves into danger. Thus it was with 
Tommy, who had told his playmates of his adoption by the 
good fairy Tonton, and mentioned the box he had brought 
from his poor mother to her. They said, situated as he was, 
they should most certainly have opened it on the road, just 
to see what were its contents ; but it is not now too late, con- 
tinued they, for you may yet slip unobserved some day into her 
room, and just peep at it, and then be sure to teU us who 
are djdng to know all about it Tommy promised to satisfy 
his own curiosity, and that of his friends, the first moment 
he had an opportunity ; and soon after, the fairy being en- 
gaged in a distant apartment, he flew to hers, and beheld 
on a table the band-box which he opened, and to his as- 
tonishment, finding nothing in it; he went to his friends to 
inform them how useless had been his attempt *It was 
certainly something very precious,' said they, * and your god-^ 
mother has removed it into some closet or other; if I were 
in your place, I would search everywhere till I found the 
treasure left by your own mamma, which it is very unjust of 
Tonton thus to keep from you.' The idea of its having 
been his mother's legacy, and thus hid from him, sadly 
raised the curiosity of little Tommy, and he promised 
nothing should prevent his making the discovery. His god* 
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mother went out one day, and he again entered her chamber; 
but remained in the greatest wonder and astonishment, when, 
on approaching her wardrobe, he heard the most delightful 
singing. * What can this be ? ' thought he; and with his ear 
close to the keyhole, he listened. A female voice seemed 
to proceed from it, whose notes were the most harmonious 
he had ever heard. When he mentioned this circumstance 
to the young giants, they persuaded him to open the closet, 
and discover this singular mystery. About this period, the 
fairy was obliged to attend a council at a considerable dis- 
tance; the journey was to occupy her some dajrs, and having 
entrusted her femily to the care of her dear Tommy, she 
went off, mounted on a cloud, which took her out of sight 
in a moment 

On finding himself alone, he was determined to penetrate 
the secret of the closet; but how was this to be accom- 
plished, Tonton having the key; besides which, she had 
locked the door of her room. In much distress he com- 
municated this dilemma to his advisers, who fiimished him 
with an enchanted ring which no lock could resist He re- 
turned to the house, applied it, and succeeded in gaining 
admission to the room ; the closet door also soon opened, 
and Tommy beheld, with the greatest surprise, a beautiful 
doll, magnificently dressed; and having placed her on a 
table, she gracefiilly balanced herself to the right and left, 
waving her arms and moving her head with ease and elegance; 
in short, it was this wonderful doll that sung with so much pre- 
cision, tile most favourite opera airs ; for though so little in her 
person, she had a fiiU voice, sweet and melodious as a flute ; 
and then to delight him the more, she began to dance a re- 
gaudons, and made entrechats light and graceful as Vestris. 
She did not speak, so it was useless to question her, as she 
only uttered die air of her song in the following manner: — 
'Ah, ah, ah, hi, hi, hi, eh, eh, eh!' and then the cadences 
* Trelire Ca.' The delighted boy amused himself a long time 
with this precious toy ; then placing it in the closet, he flew 
to impart the wonders he had seen ; and the young giants 
entreated him to bring it to them to admire tor a moment 
only; a request the indiscreet boy promised to comply with 
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in the evening. During the intermediate time, the artful 
little giants went home, and told this wonder to their father. 
* Ah!' replied he, * this is the talisman possessed by the fairy 
which gives her all her power, though I well knew I should 
one day gain it; for you must know, my children, this doll 
was given to mark her superiority. Observe, it was silent 
and mute with the mother of Tommy till her death; then it 
was ordained that the talisman should be brought to Tonton, 
where it should always sing; which, as long as it continued 
to do, her power was secured ; but the moment the talisman 
leaves her house, her superiority vanishes, and she becomes 
my victim: so go, and do all you can to get it out of the 
boy's hands, and bring it me immediately.' The little 
giants obeyed their father, and returned to the wood, where 
they waited for their indiscreet companion and his wonder- 
ful plaything, who, when he saw the day declining, struck 
the closet widi his ring, and took out the precious doll, which 
he placed on a marble table before a large looking-glass. 
She, as if conscious of his intentions of taking her out, 
began to adjust the curis of her beautiful flaxen hair ; then 
wrapping her shawl round her in the present fashion, she be- 
gan to sing like a nightingale. Tommy having admired her 
for some time, took her in his arms, and quitted the house, 
having first carefully shut the door after him, and flew to the 
spot where he expected to find his companions. They were 
accompanied by other children, and the delighted little group 
had formed a circle round the happy Tommy and his ac- 
complished favourite, whom they heard sing and saw dance 
with inexpressible amazement Each took hold of it in 
their turn, and bestowed the most lavish praises on its won- 
derful beauty and acquirements; however, night coming on, 
it was thought necessary to separate from so fascinating an 
object; and Tommy remained alone with the young giants, 
who yet held the doll; and in a moment, when he was look- 
ing about at some object that attracted his attention, a horse 
appeared, on which the treacherous children mounted, and 
galloped off" in spite of the cries and prayers of their heart- 
broken companion, with the magic object of his affection. 
He now, too late, became sensible of his own folly, and, 
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half frantic, approached the residence of his godmother; 
but what tongue can do justice to his remorse and shame, 
when he beheld in the place of that pretty abode, which had 
so kindly received and sheltered him, a heap of ruins. * Ah! 
I am indeed lost for ever,' exclaimed he, *for I have de- 
stroyed my kindest, my only friend, and have now only to 
repent; then lay me down and die.' He rambled during 
the night amongst the thickets of the wood, and, in his 
agonies of despair, sought for some precipice, over the sides 
of which he might cast himself. During the moment that 
he was uttering the most bitter cries, beneath a spreading 
tree, under whose branches he had tiirown himself, a man 
passed saying, *My poor little fellow, what is the matter 
with you V * Oh, sir, I am the most wicked and naughty 
child in the world; for I have, owing to my own disobedient 
conduct, lost the beautiful Singing Doll of my kind god- 
mother's.' * Come with me, and we will find it.' * Oh! can 
that indeed be possible?' *I know where it is, and am 
besides an enchanter; so do not fear our recovering it' You 
will observe, my dears, that Tommy was now guUty of an- 
other great act of imprudence, by thus committing him- 
self to the care of a perfect stranger, whose very features, 
the darkness which surrounded them prevented him from 
distinguishing; and they continued to walk on together, till 
the stranger luiocked loudly at the door of a house, which 
resembled a fortification as much as one drop of water is 
like another. An old woman opened it, and the giant, for 
it was himself, pushed the poor little creature in before, who 
now perceived the fate to which his own imprudence had 
made him the victim. He ventured to observe his con- 
ductor, and beheld a man of gigantic stature, his eyes red 
as fire, and his tremendous form wrapped in a long black 
robe. He wore on his head a cap, adorned with a large 
plume of feathers, which seemed like those nodding on a 
hearse: The child was now ordered to be put into a shock- 
ing dungeon, * For,* said the wicked giant to the old woman, 
' he has been guilty of ingratitude and disobedience to his 
godmother, and ought to be punished for so great a crime ; 
so take him inmiediately below, where he will have the satis- 
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faction of hearing his fiiend the Singing DoU, whom he can 
never again behold.' His commands were instantly obeyed, 
and the poor littie culprit conducted to a dungeon, in which 
he continually heard the voice of that precious plaything he 
had loved so well, and who seemed to be now only sepa- 
rated from him by a slight partition. * Ah, how culpable I 
have been in having thus exposed that dear doll, who, had 
I kept her safely locked up in the house of my kind god- 
mother, would at present have remained in the closet where 
she had placed it ; and at times, perhaps, her goodness might 
have indulged me with the sight of it, for when did she ever 
refuse a request I made her? and it is this recollection 
which makes me still more wretched, by having thus acted 
in direct opposition to the commands she gave me, on my 
first becoming a member of her family; and it is for this I 
am, as I well deserve to be, placed in the hands of a giant, 
who will most certainly devour me.' Again the bitter tears 
of terror and repentance flowed from his eyes ; and he now 
beheld the door of his prison burst open, and his former 
companions enter, who immediately began to ridicule and 
laugh at him. *Ah, you foolish little telltale,' exclaimed 
they, * without even knowing anything about us, you was 
simple enough to confide the most important secret of your 
life to our keeping ; but now, learn that we are the sons of 
that giant who brought you from the wood. Both my 
brother and I are fond of eating little folks, and we could 
do so this very moment, only we think it best to keep you 
till to-morrow for breakfast' * For pity's sake eat me imme- 
diately, I beg it of you.' * No, no, it is right you should 
suffer more before you die, for your folly and imprudence.' 
They now withdrew, and Tommy remained a day and night 
in his solitary confinement,*obliged to live, during that time, 
on black bread and a little dirty water, which had been left 
in the morning. However, it may be easily supposed that 
the greatest dainties would have been equally indifferent to 
him at such a time, as the coarse fare which offered itself to 
his view. Early in the morning the giant entered his prison, 
and drawing him by the arms, said, * This is the last hour of 
your life; recommend yourself to mercy, and follow me.' 
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He threw himself on his knees, requesting forgiveness of all 
his faults. The wicked giant then carried him in his arms 
to the top of a high mountain, which was surrounded by a 
horrid bog, overflowing with stinking water, from which a 
thousand venomous reptiles raised their horrid heads. On 
one side were toads, on the other, serpents, crocodiles, and 
adders. * All the creatures you see below,' said the giant to 
Tommy, *are my children; and it is to your godmother 
Tonton they owe their present disgusting appearance, she 
having transformed them to vex me; and it is but retri- 
bution that you become their prey; you see they are already 
looking up to me, as if to inquire what food it is I have 
brought for their breakfast.' 

The frighted child was now more dead than living, and his 
tormentor taking him by one leg, held him thus suspended 
in the air for a moment, before he was to drop him into the 
jaws of that destniction he saw waiting to receive him. In 
this dreadful extremity he loudly exclaimed, * Ah ! my dear 
godmother, where are you now?' They presently saw a 
woman making towards them, mounted on a flying cat; and 
as she approached, quick as a breath of wind towards the 
wicked giant, he immediately touched him with a little ring, 
which in a moment deprived him of motion. The fairy 
Tonton, for it was herself, snatched the fainting Tommy in 
her arms, and addressed herself as follows to him who 
would have murdered her little favourite: — * Wretched being, 
thy mind is darker and more destructive than the reptiles 
beneath us ; learn, then, that yourself, as well as all which 
belong to you, shall receive the punishment of your crimes; 
and know, that if by the imprudence of a child I lost the 
Singing Doll, I now possess a power superior to what even 
its possession could liave procured me : the council of tlie 
fairies, from whom I am just arrived, have named me their 
president, and to convince you of this, as you are so fond 
of eating, I will give you a form agreeable to your brutal 
appetite; so, for two hundred years, you must remain a 
frightful black hog.' She immediately touched him with her 
ring, and he went grunting away. The young giants now 
appeared to implore mercy for their father, and they became 
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immediately changed by the same power into young sucking 
pigs, who began to run after their hog papa. When she 
had thus disposed of her enemies, the good Tonton placed 
on the grass her once disobedient godson, who in his turn 
received a severe lecture on his fault: *but,' said this in- 
dulgent, fairy, * the punishment you have received has been 
a sufficient one, and I now grant you my pardon, on con- 
dition you never more fall into the like error/ Tommy 
vowed he would in future be everything she could desire; 
and together they visited the house of the giant, from which 
the talisman was immediately removed, and transformed into 
a very sweet child about the age of Tommy, and to whom 
she gave the name of Mayflower; when they became old 
enough to be united, they were married in the midst of the 
most superb fStes, and the whole brilliant circle of all the 
fairies on earth. Tommy made a very good man, and never, 
to the latest moment of his life, forgot the singing favourite, 
or th/* sorrow and danger he had brought upon himself by 
the disobedience and imprudence of his conduct. 

EVENING THE TENTH. 

My grandmamma came in, followed by one of our neigh- 
bours, a farmer in the village. * My good friend,' said she, 
* look at these eight young rogues, and see if among them 
you can discover the mischievous boy who broke all the 
eggs in your henroost, besides twisting the necks of your 
chickens.' * Madam,* said farmer Jennings, ' as well as I can 
remember from the glimpse I had of the young gentleman, 
who, on my approach, jumped over the wall into the orchard, 
it is the very same who is half hid behind the door.* * What, 
George? and can it be him who has discovered such a cha- 
racter, as to be found out robbing his neighbours; and then 
to have the cruelty to kill those inoffensive creatures through 
mere wanton barbarity? But, my good old neighbour, you 
must have all your losses repaid out of my poultry court, 
and I request your acceptance of as many eggs and chickens 
as my unworthy grandson has deprived you of; who, as a 
punishment for this heinous offence, I condemn for three 
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days to a regimen of bread and water/ * Good madam, the 
poor young gentleman seems to repent his fault, and I must 
take the liberty of requesting your forgiveness for him.' 
* You must excuse me, farmer, for in this instance I cannot 
show any mercy myself, as that little pickle is continually in 
some mischief— such as beating my dog, pinching the ears 
of my cat, or slapping and plaguing his brothers — so that he 
must now receive the reward of such evil actions, and ought 
to think himself but too happy that he is not placed in a 
similar situation with a great boy who acted in some degree 
like himself. But can you, neighbour, sit down for a short 
time, and listen to what befel a child under the same dis- 
grace?' 'Willingly, madam, I shall avail myself of your 
offer.' And my grandmamma having seated herself, began 
as follows: — 

Story the Tenth. 

BERNIQUET. 

There was a boy who was so very untoward in temper, and 
at the same time so horrible in his figure, that his parents 
knew not what to do with him. Bemiquet, which was his 
name, joined to the greatest folly a character of such fero- 
cious cruelty, as made those who would have pitied his 
weakness view him with sentiments of horror and disgust ; 
and early in infancy he began to practise petty thefts on 
his father and his neighbours, his only delight being in acts 
of cruelty, one instance of which I shall now give you: he 
would dig a hole in the earth, in which he would bury a 
miserable fowl up to its neck, leaving the head only visible, 
and sometimes divert himseU" with listening to the groans 
and cries of the tortured bird; then he would take a large 
knife, and at last end its misery, by cutting off the head of 
his poor victim: another favourite amusement was twisting 
the necks of his mother's pet birds, which hung in cages in 
her dressing-room, strangling her favourite cat, and had 
pinched almost to death her pretty little dog; in one word, 
he was a child cruel and wicked in the extreme. His father, 
worn out with such repeated acts of inhumanity, and seeing 
that it was impossible be could ever alter for the better, one 
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morning gave him a little bag of provisions, saying at the 
same time, * Bemiquet, I for ever forbid your future entrance 
to my house, unless you are brought to a due sense of your 
crimes, and heartily repent of them, in which case you will 
still possess a father; but, till that time, your residence must 
be at such a distance, that I may never hear of you more, 
unless it be in the way I have pointed out* Bemiquet 
would have remonstrated, but his father was determined, 
and shut the door in his face. When he found himself thus 
disgracefidly driven from his Other's house, he began to cry, 
but they were tears of anger, and not of remorse, which he 
shed. Not knowing whither to bend his steps, he took the 
first road which presented itself to his notice. Towards the 
middle of the day he sat down on a stone, and began to 
make a dinner of some bread and cheese, which he drew 
from his bag, murmuiing as he eat against his father and all 
nature. * When I have,* said he, * eat up all my little store 
of provision, who will give me wherewithal to live?' * Your 
own industry,' replied a voice. Bemiquet looked about, and 
not seeing anybody near him, he continued his exclamations. 

* My industry' 1 a fine resource, truly, for one who knows 
only how to do mischief!' * That is exactly what will make 
you prosper most,' intermpted the voice. *0h!' said the 
boy, *is it then, by wicked actions, that one rises in the 
world; who is it that gives me such bad advice ? ' * A person 
that pities, and wishes to serve you.' * But where are you 
then, for I do not see any one?' 'I would render myself 
visible, if you would assure me that my sight would not ter- 
rify you.' * Dear me, not at all, I am fiightened at nothing, 
I assure you.' * Since that is the case, behold your friend.' 
At the instant he observed standing before him, a kind of 
monkey, yellow, red, and blue, and hairy as a caterpillar. 

* I am called Filourdis,' said the beast, *and will make your 
fortune if you listen to and follow the counsels I shall give 
you. In the first place, you must think as I do, that to 
prosper in life you must not hesitate at any action which 
may appear serviceable to your 01*11 interest' * Well, I will 
endeavour to think as you do.' * It is the only method, my 
young friend, by which you will advance, and there is already 
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a fine foundation laid by your early behaviour, at the house 
of your father, when you made away slily with as much 
poultry as you could, and all which fell in your way. And 
can you suppose it is a greater crime to take money than it 
is to rob a henroost? so proceed to the farmhouse which 
you see at a little distance; the master will receive you with 
kindness, and I will come again to tell you how you may 
gain possession of all his hoarded wealth; so adieu for the 
present' 

The monkey disappeared, and the young rogue was en- 
chanted with the advice he had received, and arose with the 
intention to gain the humble abode to which he was led by 
such wicked designs ; however, when he had proceeded half 
way, he began to reflect, and accordingly seated himself at the 
foot of a tree. * My friend Filourdis thinks,' said he, * that 
wickedness is the sure road to prosperity, and it must be 
true.' *No,* replied a soft censorious voice. Bemiquet 
looked about, and not seeing anything, he continued to 
express his thoughts aloud. * Who would give me bread?* 
* Honesty, industry, and a good character,' replied the 
voice. * That is not my friend Filourdis, for his notes are 
harsh and loud as a church clock.' * Holloa! who are you 
who thus preaches to me?' *A person who would show 
himself, provided you promise to attend to the good coun- 
sels he will give you.' ' Come, then, let me look at you.' 
Instantly he saw stand before him a beautiful young man, 
whose eyes flashed with inconceivable brillianq^ and his 
head was adorned with a sparkling light which shone like 
fire around him: * Listen to me,' said this prepossessing 
figure, *you have been guilty of many crimes and are at 
present banished from the hearts and protection of your 
parents ; but it is not yet too late to repair your errors and 
be again blessed with the approbation of tliose, without 
whose good opinion it is impossible you can ever prosper; 
be but humane, charitable, and industrious, and in the eyes 
of all good men you will become an object of esteem and 
respect, and felicity will spread her azure mantle over your 
old age.' * It may be so, but how am I to accomplish all 
this?' * With ease and credit to yourself. The master of 
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yonder farm has at this moment occasion for a ploughboy ; 
go, offer yourself to him, he is a good creature, and has 
gained much by his persevering industry, and will keep you 
a long time if you are good, obedient, and, above all, honest: 
believe me, and pursue the straight road I point out for you 
to follow, and you will never repent having listened to the 
advice of the Genius Anal.' The beautiful youth now dis- 
appeared, and struck with the sentiments of truth so sweetly 
conveyed, Bemiquet arose determined to follow such good 
advice, which seemed to bring conviction to his heart; and 
thinking thus he knocked at the door of the farmhouse. 
* Who's there ? ' said a voice from within. * A poor boy, 
who would be happy could he be hired as a ploughboy.* 
' That is well, for I am just now in want of such a servant, 
so come in, my friend; be but industrious, honest, and 
willing, and you will have plenty to eat and drink, and shall 
never want some shillings in your pocket.' Behold Bemi- 
quet installed and self-applauded for the determination he 
had taken, who with a good conscience, after making a 
comfortable supper, retired to a clean bed under the hos- 
pitable roof of his worthy master. On laying down to rest 
he said, * The farmer is a good man; the Genius has pointed 
out how I am to go on ; I will obey his orders and en- 
deavour to get my bread in an honest manner.' ^ 
* Poor fool ! ' said a voice, which he immediately knew to 
be that of his first acquaintance; * you will advance finely in 
life by your work ; know you not that whole years of labour 
will not secure you five pounds profit, while, on the contrary, 
this very night would enrich you for ever. Have you not 
noticed some newly turned earth under the third apple-tree 
to the right, in the garden ; it is there the farmer has hid his 
treasure, rise and t^e it for your own use.' The voice was 
then silent, and the young man, dazzled by the idea of 
independence, remained some time undecided how to pro- 
ceed. The evil Genius, however, conquered all his good 
resolves, and he descended to the garden and saw before 
him the apple-tree so particularly described; but on his 
taking the little path which led towards it, the good and 
beautiful Genius whispered in his ear, * Bemiquet reflect; 
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you are lost if you persist in robbing your master, your 
benefactor/ But the perverted heart of this wicked boy 
was not to be turned from its black purpose by such wise 
admonition. He proceeded, searched, and found a con- 
siderable sum of money, and ran from the garden, climbing 
all the walls which impeded his flight Soon after, flames of 
fire burst from the farmhouse, which speedily consumed 
both that and the surrounding outhouses ; and the wicked 
Filourdis came laughing to Berniquet, saying it was himself 
who had caused the dreadful calamity. The miserable boy 
felt all the pangs of conscious guilt which must ever attend 
those who are capable of such wicked actions ; and he flew 
to the gloom of a thick wood to consider what he could do 
with a sum his dishonest actions had put him in possession 
of. A beautiful girl, in a state bordering on distraction, 
now threw herself at his feet. * I am,' said she, * the wretched 
daughter of that unfortunate farmer at whose house you 
passed the last night; fire has deprived him of all his pro- 
perty, and to fill the measure of his afflictions, somebody 
has taken the little store of wealth which was the fruit of 
many years spent in hard labour and industry. Oh, if you 
have any knowledge of the robber, have the goodness to 
inform me of it, and you will restore my dear unhappy father 
and his family to some degree of comfort' Berniquet, 
while looking at the imploring girl, heard the good Genius 
whisper in his right ear, * Give back the money, young man, 
and merit pardon by repentance.' At his left side very 
different was the advice given. 'Kill the girl, Berniquet; 
she suspects, and you are lost' Divided by such opposite 
counsellors, which was it likely the misguided boy should 
lean to ? Alas 1 my dears, it was that given by Filourdis 
that tiie wretch adopted ; and taking the lovely kneeling 
young woman by her hair, he dashed her head against a 
stone: you shudder, my children, and wonder, no doubt, 
nature could produce such a monster ; but, believe me, those 
who are cruel in youth are rarely more humane as they 
advance in life. But to continue ; the blow given by the 
murderer, who did not see either of his two advisers, but 
distinctly heard Filourdis, who burst into shouts of laughter; 
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while the tears and groans of the amiable Anal struck upon 
his ear. 

He now left the lifeless victim stretched «pon the grass, 
and plunged into the midst of the forest where he heard a 
little bird exclaim, * Berniquet for the Sterling/ In another 
moment others repeated in the same strain ; and the boy, 
not understanding the meaning of such words, went forward 
on his journey till towards daybreak, when he met an old 
man who was very infirm and led by his daughter — ^the most 
beautiful creature imagination could suppose \ who in the 
sweetest accents demanded charity for her father. * Where 
am I ? my dear,' said he to this lovely creature. * Oh ! sir, 
if you are lost in this wood, hasten out of it as quick as 
possible, for all strangers become the prey of a famous en- 
chanter who takes upon him the figure of a Sterling, but of 
a most enormous description, and it will certainly devour 
you should you be so unfortunate as to encounter it.' * Ah, 
my love,' he replied, laughing, * I am not such a fool as to 
be frightened at a bird, and if it attempts to hurt me, I shall 
revenge myself by twisting its neck.' Berniquet on saying 
this looked with attention on the young woman, whose 
beauty charmed him; and while gazing on her, he heard at 
his right the good Genius, who said, * Give charity to these 
I^oor people and suffer them to proceed ; ' but at his left 
Filourdis snuffled out his wicked counsel, * Marry that 
beautiful creature immediately, and if her father wont give 
his consent, kill him?' He listened to his perfidious 
adviser and made proposals accordingly, but was positively 
rejected by both; and he committed a second murder on the 
poor decrepit old man. The daughter escaped, and the 
hardened wretch proceeded on his journey. The birds 
were more loud in their exclamations than ever, distinctly 
repeating, * Berniquet for the Sterling.' ' I understand now,' 
said he, * what they mean by the words which for the last 
two hours have been running in my ears ; they think that I 
shall be devoured by this redoubtable Sterling, who it seems 
guards these woods, and that I shall serve him for a break- 
fast; but they will find themselves mistaken, however, and 
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it would please me mightily to see him begin his under- 
taking. 

At the turning of the path he saw a beautiful grotto, 
which seemed to be the entrance of a subterranean cavern, 
and as he was overcome with fatigue he entered it, and 
having seated himself on a stone he presently heard his 
good Genius, who said, * Remain not here, but fly instantly.' 
Filourdis on the contrary cried, ' Go to the top of this rock, 
and if you see any person follow you, lift up Uie large stone 
you will find there.' He too faithfully followed the bad 
advice given, and soon perceived three or four travellers 
together with the beautiful daughter of the poor murdered 
old man. * The monster,' she exclaimed, * is most certainly 
concealed in this cave.' ' We will discover him if he be yet 
living,' said her deliverers, *and resign him to the death he 
has so well merited.' Guilt made the wretched culprit trem- 
ble at the vengeance thus determined on by his pursuers, 
and the moment they entered the grotto, he loosened the 
stone according to the directions he had received, and the 
cave gave way, burying beneath its fragments the unhappy 
girl and the generous strangers, who would have revenged 
her accumulated wrongs. At this moment the woods re- 
sounded with the cry of the birds, which the echo repeated 
a thousand times, that Bemiquet was for the Sterling. * No, 
no,' exclaimed he, * I shall not become his prey ; for if he 
approaches, I will speedily destroy him as I have done those 
strangers who would have deprived me of existence.' He 
still continued in the woods, and observing night advance 
he began to experience some degree of terror. At length 
he came near a pond, out of which he attempted to drink, 
when all the reptiles who inhabit water raised their heads 
above its surface, saying, * You have shed innocent blood, 
and shall not find a drop wherewith to moisten your parched 
lips.' The springs at the same moment became dried up, 
and the mortified youth beheld near him, a tree bending 
beneath the weight of the finest apples he had ever seen, 
and as he was trying to pluck one, a nightingale, who was 
perched on its branches, said, * You are a robber, and an 
assassin, and will never find again even a grain of corn which 
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will afford you sustenance/ The fruit which had seemed so 
tempting now disappeared, and the echoes once more re- 
peated, * Bemiquet is for the Sterling.' Overpowered with 
rage, he now loudly called on Filourdis, who came at his 
summons. * I can do nothing more for you,* said the wicked 
monkey, * for know that I am the Genius of all evil; you 
have had the weakness to follow all the bad advice I have 
given you, and the hour is arrived in which you will be pun- 
ished for having done so. Bemiquet, you are for the Ster- 
ling; ' and the evil fairy vanished in the ah: like a cloud of 
smoke. The despairing boy called loudly on the good and 
beautiful Arial, who now stood before him, adorned even in 
a more brilliant manner than when he at first was visible to 
him. * It is no longer in my power,* said Arial, * to revert 
the fate which is now suspended over your head: you see in 
me the good Genius, and you well know I have endeavoured 
to prevent those horrid crimes with which your hands are 
stained. To you, as well as to all mankind, a merciful 
Providence has given two counsellors, one would gently 
draw you to the paths of virtue and everlasting happiness, 
the other to sin and never-ending punishment; you have lis- 
tened to the latter, so adieu, I am called to a child who has 
this moment entered into life, and perhaps this infant will 
one day become a man, and more tractable than you have 
been to the good instructions I would have given you ; but 
your hour is come, and I repeat, Bemiquet is for the Sterling.* 
The beautiful fairy vanished like an extinguished candle, and 
the terrified wretch was left to the uninterrupted contem- 
plation of his numerous crimes; and in a short time he 
beheld a bird advance towards him, at least twenty feet in 
height, and who, as it drew nearer, he perceived to be a 
Sterling. It was in vain the murderer sought to disengage 
himself from its gripe, and he was carried to the top of the 
rock, where it took up four days to devour him, one bit after 
another; first his heart, then his body, eyes, and tongue, till 
at length he was eat up. You may judge, my children, what 
were &e sufferings of Bemiquet; but had he not well de- 
served his fate by the wickedness of his conduct ? He had 
robbed his master, and been the occasion of burning his 
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house, killed his daughter, and destroyed the life of a poor 
infirm old man, because he refused to give him up the only 
comfort of his life, his darling child, who, together with her 
deliverers, he condemned to an untimely fate, buried be- 
neath the ruins of a grotto. But observe, my dears, how 
gradually he was led on to the commission of such heinous 
and multiplied crimes, and how early he began his career of 
wickedness ; first by cruelty to animals, then to plunder his 
father and his neighbours, which ought to be a convincing 
proof, that such bad habits in children are generally the 
seeds of great vices, which, unless they are effectually eradi- 
cated, become the foundation of the most detestable crimes, 
as they advance to manhood. 

EVENING THE ELEVENTH. 

* I COME, my children,' said our grandmamma, * to tell you 
that which I will not conceal alarms me much for the pre- 
sent state of your dear mother's health ; her physicians tell 
me that my daughter is so very ill that they entertain little 
or no hope of her recovery. You weep, my dears, ah! how 
much more severe to me will be the loss of my dear daughter; 
my only surviving child ! for in me you will all ever find a 
kind and tender parent, should it please heaven to take 
your own mamma from this world to a better.' ' And will 
you not, dear grandmamma,' cried little Francis, * have other 
children in your poor boys?' *Yes,' my love, *but your 
beloved mother was most dear to me; yet dry up your tears, 
for your mamma is now only thirty, and at that age we have 
reason to flatter ourselves with hope ; but you do not mind 
the comfort I give you, and am sorry to observe that you 
are all bathed in tears; however, I cannot blame you for 
giving vent to the natural expressions of filial tenderness; it 
is the first of virtues, and is the foundation of every other; 
for those who love and reverence their parents cannot fail 
to make good husbands, fathers, brothers, and fellow-citizens; 
but come, I must not see any more red eyes to-night, and 
will tell you a story, which is in some degree analogous to 
our present situation.' 
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Story the Eleventh. 

THE TOWER OF SLEEP; OR, THE LITTLE BELL GIRL. 

There was a very worthy gentleman, who having had the 
misfortune to become a widower, placed his whole happiness 
in an only child, who forcibly reminded him of that wife he 
had adored. This good father was called Aymar, and lived 
comfortably with his mother, an old lady, of about my age. It 
is impossible to say, by which of her parents their darling 
girl was most beloved. She had been called Belle-orange, 
because she possessed the softness and beauty of that fruit, 
and grew up into loveliness, goodness, and every accom- 
phshment which could endear her to their hearts. One day 
a lady, elegantly dressed, requested to speak in private with 
Aymar, and remained so long in his study that his mother 
and Belle-orange, then about ten years old, were very uneasy 
to know what she could have to say which so long detained 
the master of the house; and as they did not come out, the 
old lady determined to join the party. But who can describe 
her astonishment and uneasiness when, on entering the li- 
brary, she neither found her son or the lady for whom she 
had been some time watching; and it was impossible for 
them to have left the house without having been seen to do 
so; the window was open, but it was at too great a distance 
from the ground for them to have made a retreat from 
thence, and there must be some wonderful mystery to 
occasion such an abrupt departure. 

The disturbed mother and affectionate daughter searched 
every comer of the house, and interrogated every servant,^ 
but none had seen their master go out. Evening came ; 
night advanced, which was spent in vain conjecture: and 
the next day also elapsed, but still no news of Aymar. You 
must judge by your own feelings, my loves, what must be felt 
by the sorrowing mother and child, at the uncertain fate of 
their beloved fugitive. At the end of some days, as they 
were weeping together for the loss they had so unaccount- 
ably sustained, seated on the banks of a river which ran 
through their pleasant grounds, the grandmother exclaimed 
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* I would give my whole fortune to know what has occurred 
to my son.' A pike, who was swimming about in the 
water, suddenly raised its head saying, * Most respectable 
of women, I do not want your wealth; I ask only your pro- 
mise that, during life, you or yours shall never eat a pike, 
and I will then tell you what is become of that beloved son 
whose loss you now deplore.' The good lady and her beau- 
tiful granddaughter repeated the requested promise, so easy 
to be kept, and the pike continued its conversation as fol- 
lows: * You both very well know, that the elegant Aymar 
is not at this time more than six and thirty years old, that 
he is both handsome and accomplished. The fairy Rouse, 
the most wicked and depraved of the whole sisterhood, has 
fallen in love with him ; and it was herself who, five days 
since, came to visit him, in order to propose an immediate 
marriage, to which, finding he was determined not to accede, 
she took him out of the window into her invisible car, drawn 
by two scorpions.' * Ah, kind friend, tell us instantly to what 
place she has conveyed him ?' * To a castle, in which he is 
kept a dose prisoner.' * We will fly to him, wherever he be.' 

* Attend for a imoment; that place is inaccessible to all the 
world except Belle-orange; thus has their destiny decreed. 
But the fairy, who knows that this young person alone has 
the power to snatch her father from her spells, has sur- 
rounded his abode with all the plagues a fairy can invent 
to terrify her, should she have courage to undertake so 
perilous an adventure. She has now secured her amiable 
captive in a place which is called the Tower of Sleep, because 
every person who approaches is immediately overtaken by 
the power of Morpheus, from only looking at its walls, and 
one must be wide awake to penetrate into it. However, if 
Bellfe-orange is armed with sufficient resolution, she will 
deliver her father from his thraldom, and will find the habi- 
tation of the fairy above two miles from hence, in the bosom 
of the valley of mists. I have now given you my advice, 
and shall retire, so adieu.' Thus spoke the pike, and then 
flounced under the water, and totally disappeared. The 
poor old lady was at first terrified at her son having become 
the prisoner of so detestable a fairy; but the little Belle* 
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orange was comforted, by knowing that she should, perhaps, 
have the inexpressible delight of being her father's deliverer, 
and she determined to set off that very instant on her filial 
expedition. It was in vain that her kind grandmother repre- 
sented the danger of such an enterprize, or the grief she 
should experience to be thus left alone, trembling with 
terror at the idea of never more beholding either of her 
beloved children. The tender, courageous, and dutiful 
Belle-orange at length succeeded in calming her fears, 
promising that she would every day return before sunset, to 
give an account of the success of her endeavours; and, after 
embracing her dear grandmamma, put on her little hat, and, 
with a stick in her hand, departed for the valley of mists, 
enquiring of every person she met her road to the destined 
spot. Each one turned his back on the question being 
asked, saying, 'Ah! my child, do not think of going near 
that unaccountable place.' At last an old peasant put her 
into a path which would bring her to this marvellous spot 
The sun had already marked that half the day was spent, 
when she saw near her an old woman bent to the earth by 
the double burthen of age and the quantity of branches of 
trees, with which she had filled her apron, and was dragging 
on the ground after her. The sweet little girl, whose heart 
was full of humanity, took pity on the miserable situation in 
which the poor wretch had plunged herself, and said, * Your 
burden is too much for you, mother; is jrour cottage far 
from hence ? ' * Oh, no,' said she, pointing with her finger 
to a retired hut ; * that is my home ; I have been wooding, 
and if you will take some of these branches on your back, it 
will oblige me much.' She cheerfully divided the load, 
reserving to herself by far the heavier part, and soon arrived 
with her ancient conductress at the door of her cottage, but 
so much fatigued, that seating herself in the miserable apart- 
ment, she requested a glass of water. * Certainly,' said the 
old woman ; * come with me, my dear,' and she took her 
into a back room : but how much was she surprised to find 
that this was the vestibule to a superb castle, which she had 
not before observed, from whence she was conducted into a 
magnificent saloon, ornamented with the richest furniture 

1 2 
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and the finest glasses, which covered the entire walls. A 
young man now appeared, saying, ' Pardon, most amiable 
and lovely creature, the trick I have been playing in order 
to bring you to my palace. I am a genius who adores, and 
•will now make you my wife.* Belle-orange, more alarmed 
than gratified by this declaration, replied, 'that she had 
other things to think of besides such nonsense as that;' for 
the deliverance of her dear father was the only thing which 
could engage her attention for a moment The Genius 
laughed at this enterprise, which he termed romantic, and 
assured her it was impossible to be accomplished. He then 
ordered a magnificent repast to be served, during which de- 
lightful music played the most favourite opera airs. The 
whole scene was enchanting, but had not for a single 
moment the power of altering the purpose of Belle-orange, 
who, seeing night arrive, recollected the promise made to 
her grandmother, that she would not fail to return and give 
an account of her adventures. She rose to take her leave, 
but the Genius, in positive though polite terms, refused her 
permission to depart: at this she was terribly alarmed, and 
cried in an agony, at finding herself thus entrapped, * My 
father ! my faSier ! Oh, my poor father ! ' 

She was ignorant that it was written in the book of destiny 
that whenever she should three times call on her father, that 
pious exclamation would counteract all enchantments ; for 
there is not one which can withstand the cry of filial duty ; 
and the palace, the Genius, all disappeared, and the good 
child again found herself on the same spot she at first 
beheld the perfidious old woman, and hastening home, told 
her grandmother this singular event, and it struck them both 
as a plan of the wicked fairy's to stop the approach of the 
most dutiful and affectionate of children. The next morning 
she set oft' again in the determination not to stop, let what 
would come in her way; and about noon she found herself 
in the valley of mists, which she soon discerned by the thick 
fogs, which rendered it almost impossible to see any object 
a foot's length before her. This was a trick of the fairy's to 
prevent Belle-orange from distinguishing the Tower of Sleep 
in which the elegant prisoner was confined. She next dis- 
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covered the influence this tower had on the senses, for many 
persons who were passing, drawn by curiosity, went near, 
and immediately on doing so they began to yawn, stretch 
out their arms, rub their eyes, and yawn again, then fall on 
the ground, as if overpowered with a sensation of sleep it was 
impossible to resist. * What shall I do,' she cried, * should 
I be seized as those persons are, for then I shall never 
behold my dear papa, and shall myself fall into the hands of 
that wicked fairy ? but I will now return, and come back to- 
morrow, armed with precautions to chase away sleep, if it 
should weigh down my eyes.' Belle-orange now returned to 
her expecting grandmother, who was delighted to find she 
kept her promise of coming home at night, and the sensible 
girl hung to her shoes, her robes, and her arms, a quantity of 
little bells, which, on her moving, made such a noise as to 
render it impossible she could forget herself in sleep, carrj'ing 
in her hands two little cudgels to strike one against another, 
so as to keep herself awake by exertion and noise. After 
having taken leave of her grandmother, she went off thus 
equipped, and quickly gained the marvellous valley of mists. 
Every person who saw her pass exclaimed, * Look at that 
child and her bells ; it is Momus.' * No, no,' exclaimed an- 
other, ' she must certainly be mad.' And thus she went on, till, 
coming into the valley, she began to agitate her ornaments 
at a great rate against each other, which effectually hindered 
her from falling into a doze, though now at the foot of the 
enchanted tower, which being formed of crystal, she could 
discover all that passed within the interior of its walls. Still 
shaking her bells and beating 'her sticks, she looked up and 
saw in a room at a great height from the ground her beloved 
father, who was wiping his eyes, which constantly appeared 
filled with tears. The wicked Rouse now entered the apart- 
ment, and exhibited to the eyes of her captive the most 
dazzling diamonds and a profusion of money, with which it 
seemed she meant to bribe him to marry her. The agitated 
parent extended his arms as if to push her from him, and 
she then seemed as if threatening to revenge herself on his 
amiable child, whom she pointed out to his notice. On this 
the persecuted man flew to the walls of crystal, and made a 
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sign to her, as if he entreated she would not so uselessly 
expose herself to the malice of their enemy, but leave him 
only the object of her vengeance. All this sort of con- 
versation was supported by signs, for the tower was so very 
high as to preclude the possibility of hearing what was said. 
The affectionate girl now cast herself on her knees before 
her father, placed her hand on her heart, and said that she 
would lose her life if she had not the happiness to deliver 
him from his confinement. At length night approached, and 
the interesting child departed, after having made a thousand 
motions expressive of her duty and affection, and which were 
replied to with tenderness by the gestures of her delighted 
father; but she began with alarm to feel some symptoms of 
sleep steaHng on her heavy eyelids, and hastened to make 
all the noise possible with her bells and sticks. Her en- 
deavours succeeded so well that, perfectly aroused from the 
heavy lethargy which overpowered so many, she safely re- 
turned and astonished her venerable parent by the recital 
which she made of her adventures. The fourth morning the 
persevering Httle traveller again proceeded on her expedi- 
tion ; but on the road encountered a circumstance so sin- 
gular and pleasing, that I feel much gratification in recounting 
it A boy about her own age, but more beautiful than Cupid, 
was playing by the side of a river ; his foot slipped and he 
fell in, and, the water being deep, would most certainly have 
perished had not the compassionate traveller exerted her 
utmost strength to drag him from his watery grave. On 
finding himself once more on dry ground, and by the kind 
restoratives she used, his senses were returned; he fixed his 
beautiful blue eyes on her face, which spoke more impressively 
than words could have done, the gratitude of his heart to his 
young and lovely liberatrix, who was affected even to tears 
at the recollection of what might have been the sufferings of 
his family, had not Providence conducted her steps at that 
moment to save a life so precious as that of her young 
friend ; and seeing he still continued very weak, and unable 
to proceed alone, offered to conduct him to his mamma. 

The young Tige d'Amour, which was his name, accepted 
the kind proposition ; and as they proceeded on their road, 
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he informed her that his mother was a fairy, who would 
most certainly recompense his fair deliverer for having 
saved the life of her son. It was not this idea, however, 
which actuated the humane Belle-orangebe — nevolence and 
the friendship she already entertained for the good little 
boy were the sole motives which gave rise to the kindness 
of her actions. The child knocked at the door, and a lady 
appeared, whose countenance was gentle and placid as a 
ray of moonlight Tige d' Amour, with the warm expressions 
of gratitude so congenial to a young and feeling mind, 
described the obligations he was under to his sweet com- 
panion. The amiable fairy was much moved at the recital; 
and as she fondly embraced and thanked the deliverer of 
her son, exclaimed, *I know who you are; neither am I 
ignorant that the most acceptable proof I could give of my 
gratitude would be to restore you to the arms of a beloved 
parent That is not in my power to do; for, between us fairies, 
there is a great degree of punctilio to be observed; and I 
could not counteract the works of your enemy without em- 
broiling myself with the rest of my companions ; never- 
theless, I can procure you the means of conversing at 
pleasure with your parent Say, then, into what form you 
would choose to be metamorphosed?' ' My dear madam, 
grant me, if you please, that of a little bird, and I can then 
hover near the window of my father, and at least have the 
delight of beholding him nearer than I have yet done.' ' A 
nightingale you shall be, lovely Belle-orange, and, every 
evening on your return, call on me, and your original figure 
shall be restored to you.' As the fairy spoke she became 
changed into the most beautiful nightingale, whose head 
was adorned with a plume of gold-coloured feathers, and a 
heart burning with sentiments of filial duty. She presently 
took wing towards the Tower of Sleep, where, through 
the crystal walls, she again beheld her imprisoned father. 

* Oh,' exclaimed he, as she hovered in the air almost close 
to him, *and shall I then never more behold my darhng 
girl?' ' My father, see I am here. Oh, look at your own 
Belle-orange, and do not weep thus, for I am near you!' 

* What is it which calls upon me?' *A little nightingale; 
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look at it for it is your affectionate daughter.' * And is it 
indeed possible, my child, that the malevolent Rouse has 
thus metamorphosed you?' *No, no, my dear papa; it is 
one of my best friends who has conferred this favour to pro- 
cure me the happiness of beholding you at a less cruel dis- 
tance than I have yet been able to do.' The tender father 
appeared nearer to the walls of crystal, and the poor little 
bird putting its beak through one of the crevices left to 
admit the air, had the inexpressible delight of being once 
more fondly embraced by a grateful parent The near ap- 
proach of night forced our sweet nightingale from her loved 
society; and she fiew back to the house of her new friends, 
received her own form, and again joined her wondering 
grandmother, to whom she related her marvellous adven- 
tures. For many days she had the satisfaction of frequent 
conversations with her father, and as the little boy and girl 
loved each other, as if they had been brother and sister, it 
was an agreeable half-way house for the nightingale. One 
day, as the father and daughter were sweetly conversing 
together, the wicked fairy entered the apartment. * Ah you 
little wretch,' exclaimed she, * so you have taken the figure 
of a bird to counteract me, but you shall perish for your 
boldness.' The wicked creature then began to throw stones 
at the trembling bird, whom by her power she prevented 
from flying off. Aymar caught the arm of his enemy, con- 
juring her to spare his darling. * No,' replied she, * nothing 
can save her life but your consenting immediately to unite 
your fate with mine, for otherwise I will let forth a flying 
dragon who will devour her instantly.' 

Aymar resisted, and already the dragon pursued the timid 
bird, who sought a refuge from spray to spray, and was on 
the point of becoming his prey. What a situation for a 
tender father to be a spectator of ! and at that instant he 
determined to sacrifice his future peace to secure the life of 
his child ; but as the assent to her proposal yet trembled on 
his tongue, he was relieved from the horror of his fate, by 
seeing the dragon fall dead to the ground ; for the nightin- 
gale had again made use of the magic words which destroyed 
the enchantment; and in her agony she exclaimed, *My 
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father, my father ! Oh yet resist the arts of your enemy, my 
dear father ! * These words, thrice pronounced, broke the 
enchantment, and the enraged fury now let loose a mon- 
strous hawk. The fluttering bird again called on her parent, 
and the hawk immediately shared the same. fate as his pre- 
decessor by falling lifeless to the earth. The next mes- 
senger was a flying serpent, who met with as little success as 
the former ones had done. The fairy, half distracted at the 
failure of her vengeance, now snatched up a gun, which 
would take effect at the distance of forty miles. The wretch 
drew the trigger and aimed it at the affrighted victim, who 
in the moment of her distress thought that if she could 
break the tower of glass, perhaps all enchantments would 
end; and taking up a large stone, which weighed above 
twenty pounds (for all birds of the same description with 
Belle-orange preserve their original strength), she threw it at 
the distance of two miles on the Tower of Sleep, and to her 
inexpressible delight she saw it crushed to atoms. The 
amiable mother of Tige d'Amour, who had been long ob- 
serving the combat in the air between the fl)^ng monster 
and the affrighted nightingale, drove off" in her chariot of 
gold and diamonds, into which she received the elegant 
Aymar, who without this kind assistance would in all like- 
lihood have perished in the sparkling ruins of the crystal 
palace, and carried him to her own hospitable roof She 
then returned for the interesting nightingale, who still ho- 
vered round the spot, enjoying the despair of the fairy 
Rouse, whom she had last left occupied in endeavours to 
mend the glassy prison. Tige d'Amour received with rap- 
ture this amiable society, and the lovely Bell-orange was 
restored to her original form. * I have,' said the benevolent 
fairy, * drawn myself into a very disagreeable situation with 
your enemy; but my conscience would not allow me to 
behold her murder the beautiful creature who preserved the 
life of my son, without affording all the assistance in my 
power to counteract her wicked designs. You must wait my 
return in this house, where Rouse will not have the power 
to harm you during my absence ; for I must set off" for the 
council of fairies to impeach myself, and to demand a future 
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protection for you against the attacks of her maUce here- 
after. You shall be both warmly welcome to the hospitality 
my roof affords, and I trust, for the period of my absence, 
that my son will perform the honours of this house with the 
same attention and respect I could evince to those friends I 
so truly regard.' She now bid them adieu, and, during the 
days she was absent, her obliging son multiplied his en- 
deavours to amuse them ; and all which could give uneasi- 
ness was the recollection of the anxiety their beloved mother 
must unavoidably labour under, who would no doubt suppose 
them both dead, her granddaughter having failed in her 
promise of returning home for two evenings. Nor were they 
wrong in their conjectures, for the anxiety of the old lady 
was beyond all comparison, and the most favourable light in 
which imagination presented her granddaughter was that 
of a prisoner like her unhappy father. The attentive Tige 
d'Amour observing that the presence of their venerable 
relation was alone wanting to render his guests completely 
happy, sent a faithful dromedary to bring her to the arms 
of her adored children. 

As it is impossible for words to do justice to the tender- 
ness of this scene, I shall omit the description altogether, as 
hearts attached like theirs can only conceive the transports 
experienced by this happy party. At the end of two days 
the amiable fairy returned. * My dear friends,' she said, ' I 
have succeeded to the utmost of my wishes ; for you must 
know that, on my leaving home, I had no doubt but on my 
arrival at the council of the fairies I should find that Rouse 
had been there before me; and, in truth, she had brought 
her complaint of my having transgressed the laws by which 
we fairies are bound. I then recounted the circumstances 
to them, and concluded my appeal by observing, that if the 
heavens had granted us more power than to the rest of 
mortals, it was only to make us useful to mankind, by render- 
ing them all the good we were capable of, and not to torment 
and plunge them into misery by the exercise of an authority 
which, so abused, would render us detestable. In short, I 
convinced them that our comrade would have punished my 
charming Httle friend for that virtue which ought ever to 
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meet with applause and reward; and when I painted the 
arduous task which the filial tenderness of Belle-orange had 
made her undertake, her patience, her constancy, and the 
danger to which she exposed herself in again beholding her . 
imprisoned father, I saw tears of pleasure spring to the eyes 
of our old president, who shed so many as to form a little 
rivulet, which now flows in her neighbourhood. 

' In short, the fairy Rouse was humiliated and confounded, 
and, after receiving a just reprimand, she was ordered to 
retire ; and I am made the bearer of a masque, on which 
may be traced all the virtues which ornament your exalted 
soul; and whenever the fairy again annoys you with her 
persecutions, apply it to your face, as nothing is more dis- 
gusting to tlie eyes of the vicious than the calm and tranquil 
aspect of virtue. You will see that, on beholding it, she will 
fly from you with terror and dismay. I have now to propose 
that, at a future period, you will permit me to hope that my 
son may become the husband of the inestimable Belle- 
orange ; and, till that happy time does arrive, let us continue 
to look on each other as already united by the most tender 
and endearing of all ties.' 

Thus spoke the good fairy, when her godfather, the en- 
chanter Caraffom, who had taught the pike to warn Belle- 
orange of the confinement her father laboured under, now 
joined the interesting society ; and, during the course of his 
life, Aymar had never more than once occasion to try the 
effects of the miraculous masque which was sent him to 
repulse the attacks of the unworthy Rouse, who never lost 
her wish of making herself his wife. 

A few years after Tige d' Amour became the happy hus- 
band of the beautiful Belle-orange, who for a long time kept 
her bells and sticks as a memento of the difticulties and tor- 
ments which the exertion of filial tenderness had cost her, 
and of which she ever continued the most amiable model. 

This story will teach you, my children, that our parents 
are the most perfect earthly representatives of the Divine 
Being, and that it is our duty to run every risk, even to the 
hazard of our lives, to add to the comfort, and if in our power 
to preserve in happiness the lengthened days, of those so 
precious to us. 
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EVENING THE TWELFTH. 

We had been amusing ourselves in castle-building with 
an old pack of cards our grandmamma had given out for the 
purpose of keeping us quiet ; and it is impossible to express 
the delight we experienced in this innocent occupation : but 
well knowing the vivacity of my brother Thomas, all united 
in their endeavours to keep him at a distance from the 
fragile edifice. He murmured, and, in a playful manner, 
threatened its destruction. This we disregarded, and in an 
unlooked-for moment he mischievously shook the table on 
which stood the tottering fabric. In a moment it fell to 
pieces, and anger gaining entire dominion of our little 
breasts, we each revenged ourselves on the culprit, who, 
after having undergone a slap from one, a pinch from a 
second, and a kick from the third, at length got a moment 
for himself, in which he scrambled up all the scattered frag- 
ments which had formed the admired buildings, and tore 
them into a thousand pieces ; at the same time exclaiming, 
* I am determined, as you have served me in this manner, 
none of you shall have the cards any more to play with.' 
My grandmamma now coming in, put an end to his 
harangue ; and she was saluted by the cries of one, and the 
tears of another, whilst all were clamorous in the earnest- 
ness and haste with which we denounced our mischievous 
brother. 

The old lady reproached him for his conduct, observing, 
in accents of gentle reproof, that had he been contented to 
play as we did, he would have been admitted to a share of 
the amusement ; * but,' continued she, * you rather preferred 
destroying it completely, than to be at the trouble of con- 
vincing them that you would quietly unite your labours in 
the occupation which would so highly have gratified you 
altogether; but it is always thus with the unworthy, who 
have no higher felicity than destroying the enjoyments of 
others, in which their own unhappy disposition renders them 
incapable of assimilating with satisfaction. But you will 
have an example of this truth in the history I am now about 
to give you.' 
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Story the Twelfth. 

THE HISTORY OF BRIMBORION. 

There was a little boy, about eleven years of age, who was 
so extremely diminutive in his figure, that they had given 
him that appellation as most appropriate ; for he was not 
taller than a boot, but what he wanted in height he made 
up in wickedness, for he was mischievous, and full of tricks 
as a monkey. Having had the misfortune, at an early age, 
to lose his parents, he was taken under the protection of his 
godmother, a very amiable fairy, named Berliquette, who 
one day calling him to her said, ' Attend to the instructions 
I am about to give you : know that I have ever loved you 
as my own son, because you possess a good understanding, 
if you could be induced to make a proper use of it You 
read well, write a good hand, and are clever at accounts ; 
but, alas ! my dear, I am sorry to observe your heart is not 
so amiable as one might hope, from the natural good sense 
you are in possession of: but follow my advice, and you 
will become gentle, humane, and of course agreeable to 
every body. Think you not that it must be more flattering 
to excite sentiments of approbation, than those of dislike 
and aversion? It is my purpose at this time to dive to the 
very bottom of your character; and, if I discover you to be 
worthy of my esteem and regard, you shall be made happy, 
with all the benefits it is in my power to bestow. In which 
case I have already selected, as the partner of your life, a 
young person who is in possession of twenty caskets filled 
with rubies, the smallest of which is the size of an egg; but 
for the present take this ring, which will procure you the 
gift of the fairies, for, while you have it on, every thing you 
can wish will be immediately accomplished ; and I desire 
you to observe, that, when your actions are dictated by 
motives of benevolence and humanity, your figure will 
become bright and blooming as the most beautiful rose ; 
but if, on the contrary, your wishes are the offspring of 
other sentiments, your face will be as yellow as a lemon, 
and frightful to every beholder. But now go into the world, 
and do not hope to see me again till I call upon you ; so 
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that, let your difficulties be ever so great, it will be useless 
for you to return ; for, this very day, my house, these woods 
and fields, as well as myself, will be rendered invisible to 
you, so that in case you should be tempted to return, I give 
you notice, that not a single vestige will be discoverable of 
your old friend or her habitation. So for the present I 
shall bid you adieu ; be a good boy, and we shall have a 
happy meeting ; but should you persevere in wickedness, 
dread the time of our re-union.' He embraced his god- 
mother, and in a very ill humour departed, grumbling all 
the way at the fairy for having thus sent him out in pursuit 
of adventures. 

After having proceeded a few paces, he turned to look 
about him, but no longer did he behold the house of his 
godmother, even the very face of the country appeared 
changed ; nor did he recognise one of the objects by which 
he was now surrounded. * This is a charming plan, truly ! ' 
muttered he, as he walked on; *what can my godmother 
want to make of me, I wonder? She must already be con- 
vinced that I am very sensible, amiable, and gentle as a 
lamb j too much so, indeed, for my own good ; for it is not 
I who occasion any dispute with my playfellows ; no, on 
the contrary, it is they who plague and worry me ; which ^ 
cannot fail sometimes to put one in a Uttle kind of passion, 
but naturally I am the sweetest disposition in the world.' 
It is thus, my dear boys, that a violent and mischievous 
person ever reasons with himself; removing to others those 
circumstances which are blamable in his own conduct ; 
when, in reality, it is their own evil disposition which tor- 
ments all who have the misfortune to have any connection 
with them. Towards the close of the day the wandering 
boy found himself near a farmhouse, where he saw much 
bustle, and many persons going in and coming out. His 
nose at the same time was regaled by the most savoury 
smells, and, being extremely hungry, he determined to 
request some supper and a night's lodging. Accordingly 
he knocked at the door, and an old man opening it civilly 
said, *What are your commands, my child?' * I fear, sir, 
you will not grant my wishes, but, at such an hour, what 
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should I presume to solicit but hospitality for a night* 
* Indeed, I am very sorry, my good little man, it should 
happen so unlucky, but I cannot oblige you, for you must 
know my son was married this morning, and has invited 
such a number of guests to my cottage, that I know not 
how to lodge them all : had I not been thus situated, I 
would have received you with pleasure ; but go forward, 
and you will soon find, I doubt not, some place to sleep in, 
so good night.' The farmer shut the door, and the passion- 
ate disappointed boy exclaimed, * Go, you old fellow, I wish 
the devil had you, and all your company who were at the 
wedding/ In a moment he heard a strange kind of noise 
under the earth, out of which seemed to proceed a legion of 
infemals, who broke open the old man's doors, dragged out. 
the bride and bridegroom, the father and mother, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews, and cousins; in 
short, all whom the wedding had brought together. The 
terrified boy, alarmed at the fulfilment of his wish, began to 
run with all possible speed from so terrific a sight j an ex- 
ercise which he continued till the early dawn of morning. 

On venturing to look about him, he perceived himself on 
the borders of a most beautiful canal, on the clear bosom of 
which floated many barges, gaily decked with flowers and 
different coloured flags embroidered with gold. In each 
were spread tables covered with ices, cakes, fruits, jelly, and 
the most delicious confectionery. During the time he was 
contemplating with delight these elegant preparations, he 
saw above sixty persons advancing, men, women, and 
children, all dressed in white, and ornamented with the 
gayest ribbons. Joy was a visible attendant on this lovely 
group, over whom seemed to preside a man at least a 
hundred years old, who was affectionately supported by 
some of the younger branches of the company. Brimborion 
stopped a person to inquire whither they were all going. 
* To a beautiful island,' returned the man to whom the 
question had been addressed, * about a mile from hence, to 
celebrate the hundredth birthday of that venerable old 
gentleman you see, of whom we are all descendants.' * Pray 
take me along with you,' exclaimed the little intruder. 
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* O yes, truly, what do you think should induce us to take 
^uch a little dwarf as you into our party, especially as we 
know nothing about you? but I should judge, from the 
colour of your skin, which is as yellow as a lemon, that you 
must be dying/ In truth, since he had brought that mis- 
fortune on the family of the inoffensive fanner, his counte- 
nance had become disgusting in a degree, and, in his frenzy 
of passion, he insisted upon getting into one of the boats, 
from which he was effectually repulsed, and being provoked 
at beholding the company embark, and glide down the 
smooth unruffled stream, to the sound of the sweetest music, 
he wickedly exclaimed, * What would I not give to see a 
storm come on, which would sink the boats and drown them 
all' In the same moment the sky became overspread with 
clouds, the thunder rolled, and the vivid lightning darted on 
the floating streamers of the pleasure barges, which threat- 
ened each moment to be sinking under the rolling waves, 
which foamed against their sides, and loud and piercing 
shrieks issued from the terrified passengers. The rain fell in 
such torrents that, to save himself from the fury of the tempest, 
Brimborion sought refuge in an old deserted ruin, which 
marked that it had once been the abode of some human 
being, by the fragments of an old table, a wooden chair, and 
a small looking glass. No sooner had he beheld the Feflec- 
tion of his countenance, than he observed it became more 
and more disfigured, and in terror he recollected the 
words of his godmother, which brought torrents of tears 
from his eyes. ' Ah !' exclaimed he, in an agony of 
remorse, * how barbarous I have been, in having thus 
sacrificed the lives of so many to the unpardonable im- 
petuosity of my wishes. If this spot were a hermitage, 
I would confine myself to it for life, as a just punishment for 
the crimes I have been gjuilty oV As he spoke, he saw 
raised by the side of the ruin a small chapel. * Ah,' said he, 

* here is a pretty little church indeed, but, as I do not mean 
to be a clergyman, I should prefer turning a spit in a good 
kitchen.' This new wish was immediately accomplished ; 
a large fire appeared in the middle of the ruins, and before 
it many spits, on which there appeared the finest hares, 
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poultry, and dainties of every description ; but the meat 
seemed raw, and the spits immovable, as if they waited to 
be turned. ' What a fool I should be,' said he, * to think of 
getting my bread by work, when it is in my power to provide 
myself with so many good things by means of this ring; but 
I am not cook enough to be always turning the spit, and if 
these good things were ready, I should be very glad to eat 
them.' The roast meat now gave out a most relishing smell, 
and its colour announcing it to be perfectly ready, he sat 
down to a most excellent dinner, and then prepared to walk 
to a fine field of com at the back of his new abode, near 
which was situated a most superb mansion. On advancing 
towards it he met a poor ragged old woman, who in pitifiil 
terms asked charity : her miserable appearance worked on 
his feelings, and he exclaimed, * How many wretched crea- 
tures are thus pining in poverty, while that splendid house 
announces only riches and prosperity to its more fortunate 
possessor, where this poor wretch, perhaps, in vain solicits a 
morsel of bread at the gate of luxury ! How glad I should be 
were she in possession of some part of that wealth, which 
the master of yon rich domain can so well spare to the 
necessities of his fellow-creatures ! ' * Bless me ! ' cried the 
old beggar, * what can I have so heavy in my pockets ! ' and 
she began to fumble in them, drawing out such quantities of 
money as astonished her. 'Keep it, mother,' said Brim- 
borion, *and be happy.' The woman retired, uttering a 
thousand blessings on him for his benevolence. He con- 
tinued his walk towards the cornfield, but, before he entered, 
a gentleman approached in a most violent passion, having 
rushed from the splendid mansion. * I am robbed,' cried he, 
* my treasure is taken from me, and all my money has been 
stolen.' ' You have not been robbed,' repHed the author of 
his misfortune; * the surplus of your riches has only passed 
into the pockets of another, who is more in want of it than 
you can be.' * You little wretch, you are in league with the 
rogues, but you shall suffer for this, notwithstanding you are 
as fresh and as blooming as the roses in my garden.' 

Brimborion was delighted to hear this good action had 
made so material an alteration in his complexion, and in an 
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insulting manner he laughed at the gentleman, exclaiming, 

* Don't stand here talking about your money, or you will 
lose your dog. He immediately looked round, and beheld 
his favourite dog caught in a trap, which had been set for 
some hares, making the most lamentable cries and grimaces. 
The little urchin took this opportunity of making his escape, 
and entering the field he was hid by the tall wheat, where 
many reapers were employed in cutting down the luxuriant 
grain. *What o'clock is it?' said he to one of them. 

* Look, partner, look here,' said he, instead of answering his 
question, *at that little dwarf, who seems to take me for a 
sundial ; why, he is not higher than my leg, and as yellow 
as a daffy-down-dilly.' * You are a liar,' said the angry child, 

* for my face is as blooming as a rose.' ' Oh ! yes, you are 
a beautiful creature to be sure.' * You are a set of impudent 
rascals, and I should be glad to see this field of wheat con- 
sumed to a heap of cinders, which to pick would be employ- 
ment good enough for such wretches as you are.' At the 
same moment his wish was accomplished, the beautiful 
prospect before him vanished, and the rich and luxuriant 
field became disfigured with heaps of ashes and cinders : the 
reapers flew after him, and he would, \snthout doubt, have 
fallen a prey to their fury, had he not escaped into a large 
town, which he entered about sunset. The boy was now of 
the brightest gold colour, and every person fled from him, as 
they would have done from the plague. * What brutes all 
these people are,' said he, in his passion; *it seems as if 
they had never seen a stranger in their town before ; it 
would serve them right for laughing at me, if they were all 
to become of the same colour as myself.' What a wonderful 
transition struck his eyes; all the passengers were quite 
yellow, and immediately guessing this misfortune had been 
occasioned by the dwarf, armed with sticks and cudgels 
they followed to give him the chastisement he so well de- 
served. * Ah ! ' said he, with a tone of defiance, * take care, 
or I shall set fire to your town, and change you all into 

.' He had not time to finish the sentence, when he 

found himself drawn up by the hair, and the marvellous ring 
fell fi'ora his hands. * Wicked one,' said the fairy, for it was 
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she who had thus snatched him from the earth \ * did you 
suppose it was to injure mankind that I bestowed the gift 
of the fairies upon you ? Fortunately, I have had it in my 
power to remedy all the evils you have occasioned. In- 
visible I followed you everywhere, and immediately applied 
my remedy to the destruction you would have brought on 
others. But let us now take a review of the heinous actions 
you have been guilty of. In the first place, because a worthy 
man really had it not in his power to accommodate you under 
his roof, you sent a legion of devils to torment him and his 
family ; but I saved those good people from the gripe of the 
demons you had conjured up, and they are again peaceably 
restored to their family comforts. Another party, who were 
going to celebrate with a little entertainment the hundredth 
birthday of their venerable father, you would have plunged 
without mercy into all the horrors of a watery grave, because 
they refused to admit a stranger into the bosom of their 
domestic rejoicings; but I had myself the pleasure of con- 
ducting them to the fortunate island, where they are at this 
moment enjoying all the felicity that results from the fulfil- 
ment of filial and fraternal goodness. The old beggar woman 
is no longer in possession of the ill-gotten wealth which you 
so unthinkingly bestowed upon her, and which she did not 
merit, and has not kept However, as a reward for that single 
trait of misplaced sensibility, your figure took the bloom of 
the opening rose, but it was lost at the moment you insulted 
him whom you had before injured, because he with reason 
complained of the loss you had made him suffer; and you 
also caused his favourite dog to be entangled in a snare — a 
barbarous action, as the poor animal could never have dis- 
obliged or injured you. Your next step was to consume a 
field of com, and by that means have robbed the poor men 
of their honest and industrious employment ; and, last of all, 
to sum up the whole catalogue of your crimes, you would 
have ended by burning an entire town. This was too much, 
wicked boy ; and, to prevent your doing any more mischief, 
1 shall condemn you to remain a hundred years by this 
chimney corner,' for they had now reached the habitation of 
the fairy. She then put him on the mantel-piece, where he 
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suddenly lost his speech, and became transformed into a 
china monkey, who continued to shake, without ceasing, his 
hands and feet. He remained there for a hundred years ; 
at the expiration of which time he was broke, and died. All 
the visitors of the fairy looked with astonishment at this 
singular ornament on her mantel-piece. * It is my godson, 
Brimborion, whom I snatched from society because he 
could not bear to see pleasure in which he was not allowed 
to partake, the happiness of others being poison to his 
maUcious heart, which was never satisfied but in the 
practice of malevolent and wicked actions.' 

EVENING THE THIRTEExVTH. 

My grandmamma had one day promised that we should 
have sweetmeats for our suppers ; but she added, they would 
only be bestowed on those who in the course of the morn- 
ing had, by their good behaviour, given her the most satis- 
faction. It may easily be supposed that our attention and 
care was redoubled to secure the reward we were so anxious 
to attain \ but our little brother Francis, in order to secure 
a larger portion of the good things for his own consumption, 
thought to make his court by recapitulating all the errors 
we had been guilty of. * My brother Adolphus stole some 
cheese, grandmamma; Thomas beat Henry, and John 
cracked a great many of the walnuts you had reserved for 
the n^nnter.' Grandmamma listened to all he had to say 
without making any reply; but at supper time, when she 
distributed her raspberry jam amongst us, Francis was asto- 
nished to find himself the only one who was excluded fi-om 
the treat. *So you thought, I suppose, sir, to gain my 
favour by becoming the accuser of your brothers ; but I 
have found out that you are an informer, and that is a cha- 
racter I shall never countenance. Your duty should lead 
you to make excuses for the faults of others, since yourself 
are subject every hour in the day to be guilty of the same ; 
and how much better should I have thought you, had you 
made the attempt to screen them from my anger, instead of 
being the first person to tell me of their faults ; and as a 
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punishment for doing so, you must this night be content to 
make your supper of dry bread, whilst you see the other 
boys regaling themselves with a repast your ill conduct has 
excluded you from partaking of. 

* I am now going to recount the history of two brothers, 
one of whom conducted himself in a manner very different 
from what you have done.' 

Story the Thirteenth. 

THE WHITE WOLF ; OR, THE LITTLE RED SLIPPERS. 

There was once a very rich lady who had been twice 
married, and was now again a widow with two sons. By 
her first union she had a boy, named Gingeolet, whom a 
wicked fairy had vowed to persecute for some time. By her 
second husband she had a little boy, called Petit Bonnet, 
who was protected in his cradle by a good fairy. These 
brothers loved each other with such perfect affection, that 
whatever afflicted the one, immediately became the source 
of sorrow to the other. It happened that the youngest was 
his mother's favourite ; and one day, the housekeeper being 
ill, at a villa a little way from the town, she sent Gingeolet 
with some little niceties for the invalid. He went, and two 
days passed without his having returned home ; during which 
period the following circumstance occurred. He had amused 
himself with gathering and cracking the nuts which hung so 
temptingly in his road. Whilst thus amused, he beheld a 
white wolf run towards him, who said, * Gingeolet, I shall 
eat you if you do not immediately resign to me the cakes 
and other good things you have in that little basket' * Why, 
sir, you are not sick, and therefore cannot want such niceties.' 
* Well, then, I shall eat you first, and that afterwards.' Gin- 
geolet saw it was useless in him to hesitate, and therefore 
resigned his charge to his gluttonous enemy; but well know- 
ing he must not return to the house of his mamma, after 
having so ill executed her commands, he lay stretched on 
the grass bathed in tears, and not knowing what part to 
act During the time he was so distressfully occupied^ much 
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uneasiness had been experienced at the house of his mother; 
but, above all, his little brother regretted this long separation. 
The second night, during which his tears and cries prevented 
him from taking any repose, he heard a soft voice say, * Put 
on to-morrow morning the little slippers you will find under 
your bed ; they will go twenty feet for one, and will carry 
you to that brother whose loss you mourn.' Petit Bonnet 
was much astonished to find the most beautiful pair of little 
red shoes in the place described. They were immediately 
put on, and his astonishment augmented at finding he took 
such gigantic strides, and was conducted to the wood in 
which he found Gingeolet, who recounted the imprudence 
he had been guilty ofj in amusing himself by cracking nuts 
when he ought to have gone forward on his business, and 
the threats of the animal who had robbed him of that which 
had been entrusted to his care. * Remain where you are,' 
said his kind little brother, kissing him tenderly, * and I will 
remedy that misfortune;' so saying he hastened to the town, 
and brought a firesh supply of articles for the housekeeper ; 
then taking his brother by the hand, he conducted him to 
his mother, to whom he made an excuse for the absence of 
Gingeolet, which assuaged her anguish on this occasion. 
About a month after his mamma called him to her : * Gin- 
geolet,' said she, * here is a basket filled with the choicest 
game, which I want you to carry to my country house, where 
I mean to give a dinner to some of my friends the day after 
to-morrow.' Gingeolet took the basket, which was very 
heavy, and departed, taking a contrary road to the wood in 
which he had met the white wolf. In his way he saw a 
party of little boys, who were idling away their time at 
cricket, and not being able to withstand the desire he felt 
to join their party, he put his basket on the ground, and 
diverted himself for so long a time, that night approached 
without his having perceived it 

He then took up his burden and began to run, terrified 
at having loitered about so long; but the white wolf now 
came out directly upon him. * Gingeolet,* said he, * I am 
hungry, and must have all the game in your basket, unless 
you prefer I should eat you for my supper,' ' Wicked wolf, 
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what can I do to deter you from your purpose?' * Nothing, 
for, if you refuse, I have only immediately to pick your 
bones.' * There then, greedy, take it ; but I am a ruined 
little boy.' The greedy wolf fell instantly on his prey, and 
Gingeolet, seating himself, began to cry most bitterly, when 
he beheld Petit Bonnet, who ran with the swiftness of a 
hare towards him. * I was afraid, my dear brother, that 
some new misfortune had overtaken you.' *Ah! yes, in- 
deed,' sobbed he ; * that wicked wolf has again robbed me.' 

* Never mind,' said the kind-hearted brother, * I will repair 
all your losses ; ' and he ran to a shop, and procured as much 
game as the wolf had devoured, which he carried to the 
country-house, and then led Gingeolet to his mamma, who 
reproached him for having stayed so long on his errand ; 
but Petit Bonnet again made his excuses, and all went right 
At the end of eight days, Gingeolet was entrusted by his 
mother with some beautiful china tea-cups, which she was 
going to make a present of to a friend. ' If you break one 
of them,' said she, * you had better never see my face again.' 
He went, and as it was a very sultry day, he stopped to rest 
on the borders of a river by which he was to pass. Curiosity 
led him to examine them one after another, during which 
the wolf made his appearance. * Gingeolet,' said he, * have 
you anything for me to eat to-day.' 'No, glutton, I have 
only some cups and saucers ; and you do not eat china, I 
suppose.' ' No, for which reason I must now satisfy myself 
with picking your bones.' He darted towards him, and 
Gingeolet strove to make his escape ; when the beast, 
furious to satisfy his hunger, jumped into the middle of his 
beautiful porcelain, which was broken into a thousand 
pieces; and in another moment the trembling boy must 
have become the victim to his ferocious antagonist, had 
not Petit Bonnet arrived with his red slippers, and throw- 
ing his breakfast to the wolf, he immediately ran into the 
fields. *I feared,' said he, *some accident would befal 
you ; but, Heaven be praised ! I came in time to save your 
life; but where are the cups and saucers?' 'There they 
lie, crumbled all to pieces by the feet of that vile wolf.' 

* This is indeed unlucky, for I fear I have not near money 
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enough to replace them ; but come home, and I will make 
your excuses.' The brothers accordingly went to their 
mamma, to whom Petit Bonnet, who well knew the ascend- 
ancy he had on the heart of his mother, accused himself of 
having broken the cups in pla)dng with his brother ; and his 
sighs and tears had such an effect upon her, that he was in- 
stantly pardoned, and the true culprit escaped without cen- 
sure. Some little time after, this severe parent said to her 
eldest son, * Gingeolet, you must go two miles from hence, 
and fetch home my little god-daughter, whom I shall take 
from the nurse, the poor woman being ill, and incapable of 
the charge ; so take care no accident happens to her, or you 
will answer for it with your life.' ' Yes, mamma, I will take 
all possible care of her.' Behold Gingeolet going on his 
travels ; and for this time he did not stop till he had reached 
the cottage of the nurse, to whom he presented a letter from 
his mother, and was directly invested with the charge of the 
little girl, with whom he now set off on his return home ; 
sometimes making her walk, for she was about four years 
old, and other times carefully placing her on his back; but 
the wish of amusing her got the better of his prudence, and, 
placing her on the grass, he began to gather flowers, which 
having done, they must next be tied into nosegays; and 
taking the little creature on his lap, he caressed her with the 
greatest tenderness, and was singing a little song, when he 
saw the white wolf run towards them : * Holloa ! ' cried the 
beast, * you need not run away ; for it is impossible you can 
be saved, the smell of fresh blood having regaled my nose 
at more than three miles distance ; so you must absolutely 
give me that little girl that I may eat her.' *Not for the 
universe would I be so wicked.' *Why, then, I shall eat 
you both, but I must begin with her. Oh, how I shall 
regale myself on such fine flesh and blood!' In a moment 
he carried his threats into execution, and notwithstanding 
the resistance of the agonized Gingeolet, the poor little 
creature was swallowed in a mouthful by the gluttonous 
animal. He was almost frantic on beholding this catas- 
trophe, and fell without motion to the earth, an unresisting 
prey to the white wolf, who was preparing to devour him. 
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when Petit Bonnet appeared on the other side of a deep 
river, on the banks of which the little folks had so unfortu- 
nately stopped to amuse themselves. On beholding .the 
danger his beloved brother was in, and there being no boat 
in which he could be ferried across, he resolved to plunge in, 
and make the best of his way to the opposite shore, when, 
owing to the marvellous effects of his red slippers, he re- 
mained perfectly upright in the water, and walked as if he 
had been on dry ground. The great steps he took brought 
him in a moment to the side of his brother, who was yet 
extended on the grass. * Ah ! ' cried he to the wolf ; * get. 
you gone, this moment, or you shall repent your impudence.' 
The beast looked at him with astonishment, but did not 
make any reply. Petit Bonnet embraced his brother, and 
his endeavours were so successful, that in a short time his 
senses were restored. * Ah ! ' cried he, on opening his eyes, 
* my dear brother, she is eat' * Ah ! what a dreadful mis- 
fortune, and he is now looking at us ; but fly, you villain, or 
I will be the death of you.' So saying, the courageous little 
boy, who would have sacrificed his own life to save that of 
his brother, took one of his slippers, and threw at the head 
of the naughty wolf, whom, to the astonishment of them 
both, they beheld fall dead at their feet. In a moment they 
had the most miraculous proof of the effects so fortunately 
resulting from the red slippers ; the body of the wolf dis- 
appeared, and they beheld in its place the little girl stretched 
on a bed of roses, on which she appeared profoundly sleep- 
ing. Petit Bonnet, fearing she might be dead, gently shook 
her, and the little creature began to smile on beholding him. 
At the same instant a beautiful lady, elegantly dressed, in a 
chariot drawn by six flying snails, appeared. * I am,' said 
she, *the fairy Bonasse, who have protected Petit Bonnet 
from the first moment of his existence, and gave him 
courage to save his brother, and avert the enchantments of 
the fairy Ripopett, his most cruel enemy, the white wolf 
being only a phantom, created on purpose to torment him, 
and to make him fall into a net spread to entrap him ; for 
her power was only in force when he deserved punishment 
for any fault he might have committed, such as being idle, 
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dilatory, or playful at those times when he should have 
attended solely to the commands of his mother ; but all this 
is past, the white wolf is destroyed, and the fairy Ripopett 
has lost her talisman : so come, my dears, into my carriage, 
and I will convey you to your mamma,' The little ones 
were now placed by her side, and they arrived in safety at 
the house of their mother, to whom she recounted all the 
assistance the good little Petit Bonnet had been able to 
afford his brother, who was so unfortunate as to labour 
under the power of the malignant fairy. His mother was 
enchanted by such interesting details; she thanked the 
amiable fairy, gave good advice to Gingeolet, and redoubled 
her affection to her dear Petit Bonnet, whom she extolled to 
all her friends as the amiable model of fraternal tenderness. 
You will see in this story, my children, a brother of the 
most affectionate description, and not a little informer like 
Mr. Francis : he, on the contrary, remedied those evils his 
brother's heedlessness had brought upon him; and, when it 
was not in his power to do this, even took upon himself the 
faults of which Gingeolet alone was guilty. So good a lesson 
should serve you, my children, as an example by which you 
cannot fail to learn that attachment, indulgence, and com- 
placency between brothers are the first links of friendship 
which unite men in society. 



EVENING THE FOURTEENTH. 

My grandmamma entered the room, holding an open letter 
in her hand. * Which of you boys is it,' said she, * that has 
given rise to a report that your mamma was going to be 
married again ? ' I replied, * Henry has told us so, grand- 
mamma; and, on hearing the intelligence, John had the 
assurance to say that he should never love a new papa, let 
him be ever so good to him.' * This was said, I suppose, 
because he did not choose to have a father who would 
possess a just authority over him; and in this point his 
wishes are accomplished. It is not true that my daughter 
ever had such an intention. In the letter you see I have in 
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my hand, she informed me of some proposals she has re- 
ceived, but adds she will not listen to any of the gentlemen 
who have made them, in the determination of preserving 
herself entirely for her children ; and declares she will never 
give them a second parent, who would not partake of the 
tenderness she feels for her fatherless babes. So you see, my 
children, you did not comprehend the right sense of a letter 
so full of tenderness towards you, and which you before 
heard me read aloud. John was very blamable in the 
expressions he made use of; for, had it been really as you 
apprehended, the duty and respect you owe to so good a 
mamma should have induced you to make use of every 
effort to merit the good opinion of any husband she may 
think proper to unite herself to, even were he to be a person 
unworthy the distinction she had conferred upon him ; for 
in no case whatever ought children to sit in judgment on 
the actions of those they are bound by the strongest ties to 
respect and obey. But this circumstance brings to my mind 
a story which will be a good lesson to you all in future.* 

Story the Fourteenth. 

THE OLD GREY CAT. 

' There was a lady so old that her infirmities obliged her to 
be carried from one room to another on her sofa. She had 
once a son, but he had been sometime dead, and had left to 
mourn his loss, three little orphan children, a boy and two 
girls : but the old lady had for some time conceived so great 
a dislike to her innocent descendants, tliat she would not con- 
sent to see them; and, not satisfied with robbing them of her 
tenderness, she had also determined on disinheriting them 
by marrying again, and leaving her fortune to her husband. 
It was perfect madness in the old woman to entertain such 
an idea, and her amiable grandchildren lamented her weak- 
ness of intellects, which they attributed to her advanced 
age, and the imbecility which that had brought on her 
senses. Theodore had already attained his twentieth year, 
and procured a living by the exercise of his genius as a 
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painter, by which occupation he contrived to procure for 
his two sisters, who lived with him, the comforts of life, and 
also the proper instruction so necessary at their age, at a 
distance from the habitation of their unnatural parent, who 
never troubled herself to make any inquiries about these 
interesting young people. In the same town, and within a 
few doors of the old lady, lived a well-looking young man, 
of genteel address but of a bad character, for he was a 
spendthrift and a gamester. He had not profited by the good 
advice which had been given him in his childhood, but had 
associated himself with bad company which had brought 
him to the brink of bankruptcy. He was a watchmaker by 
profession, and the old lady sent him one day her gold 
repeater, set round with brilliants, to repair. The beauty 
of this antique trinket made him wish to become possessed 
of it ; for, thinks he, was it but turned into money, it would 
at least quiet some of my most clamorous creditors. The 
servant roused him from his reverie, by asking him if he 
chose to undertake the repair of it. * I beg your pardon, 
sir,* said he, * for my inattention to you ; but really I was so 
struck with the beauty of this watch, that I could, not resist 
the inclination I had to examine it; for it is but a very few 
who can, in these times, aflford to keep by them such an 
article of luxury.' * Oh! as to that,' replied the servant, 
pleased to have an opportunity of telling the follies of his 
mistress, * my mistress is very old ; she is possessed of five 
thousand a year, which she has not health to spend, and 
ylt has a fancy to marry again.' * Has she no relations, 
who will spend it for her?' replied Mr. Minute, for that was 
the watchmaker's name. * She has but a nephew and two 
nieces, and she has somehow taken a dislike to them, and 
forbid them her house.' The watchmaker was satisfied with 
this information, and promised to bring the watch home in 
a few days. He was so depraved that, at first, he was re- 
solved to take the watch and to quit the town, never to 
return ; but, after revolving the conversation of the old lady's 
servant in his mind, he concluded to pay his court to her ; 
and as the repeater would insure him an introduction, he 
was resolved not to let such a good opportunity slip him. 
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Accordingly, in a few days (the watch being repaired) he 
waited on the old lady, dressed in his best clothes, and 
played his part so well, that, before he quitted, she gave him 
a positive promise that she would become his as soon as he 
could procure the licence, and generously paid him for the 
repair of the watch with a purse of guineas. They were 
married in a day or two. The old lady did not even settle 
anything on herself, consequently her deserving relatives 
were also quite forgot 

Mr. Minute had just attained his thirtieth year, and his 
blooming bride wanted a month of seventy-two. It may 
therefore be reasonably guessed, that the young man's only 
motive for marrying was the old lady's money ; and his first 
wish after the ceremony was for some lucky chance to get rid 
of her. He was so very ungrateful in return for the unbounded 
confidence she had placed in him, that he secretly wished 
she might tumble down the church steps and break her neck ; 
and I doubt not but he would have given her a sly push, 
had he not have been in fear that her injured relations would 
have made a strict inquiry into it 

The amiable Theodore, who was ignorant of all that had 
passed at the house of his grandmother, almost killed him- 
self with the exertions he made to educate and support his 
sisters, and, notwithstanding the injustice of her conduct, he 
strove to inspire in their young minds respect for the mother 
of their father. One day, as it was the first of the year, not 
to be wanting in respect, he thought it his duty to go and 
wish his grandmother many happy ones. He knocked' at 
the door, and the porter inquired if he wished to see his 
master? *What master do you mean?' *The husband 
of my mistress, to be sure.' * The husband of your mis- 
tress? Why, is it possible she should be married ?' The 
porter was a stranger to the person of Theodore, and re- 
plied, *Why should she not? It is better that a good 
generous man like Mr. Minute should profit by her riches, 
than that they should ever be enjoyed by those she does 
not care about' From this intelligence, Theodore became 
convinced that he was disinherited, and that his sisters were 
thrown improtected on an unfeeling world ; while the for- 
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tunes of his family would by this step most certainly come 
into the possession of a stranger. Overcome with this chagrin 
and sorrow he left the door, his head bent to the ground, 
and his arms crossed on his breast. * It is not on my own 
account,' thought he, * that I thus regret the loss of so much 
wealth; but my poor sisters, how will they ever be established 
in life ; for much I fear my feeble talents will soon fail of 
giving support to so many ? Ah ! my unhappy grandmother, 
how unjustly have you thought of those who would have 
rendered your life as comfortable as duty and affection 
could make it, had they been permitted to have done so.' 
Lost in thought he wandered out of his road, and on re- 
covering himself he found he was on the banks of a river, 
where he observed many persons collected together looking 
at something in the water, * What is the matter?' exclaimed 
he ; * has any accident occurred ?' * No, it is only a poor 
cat,' said one of the spectators, * some one has thrown into 
the river, and he cannot save himself, his fore-paws being 
fastened together, and a stone tied round his neck.' * Ah ! 
perhaps the poor animal is mad.' * Not at all; his master 
who came himself to drown him, said that he did so because 
it was old, infirm, and disagreeable.' * Poor creature,' said 
the compassionate youth, * and is that a reason, because he 
is now advanced at the period to which we all look forward 
with hope and expectation, that the good qualities and the 
graces of his youth should be forgotten, and his life become 
the sacrifice to that which is certainly no fault of his ; but 
where is the animal ?' * Do you not see that it is struggling 
in vain to creep out, and must shortly sink?' * Poor thing, 
it shall if possible be saved,' said he, jumping, as he spoke, 
into the river, from which he brought the cat, which he set 
at liberty from the strings by which it was bound, and 
carried it more dead than alive home with him, where by 
his own cares, added to those so humanely bestowed by his 
sisters, it was soon restored to its original state, by giving it 
warm milk and nursing it with the greatest kindness. When 
the old cat recovered his senses, and had dried his wet coat 
by a blazing fire, his young friends were surprised to see 
how deplorably ugly it was ; and any one possessing less 
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humanity than themselves, would have turned it out into the 
street to seek its fortune. And now that they were disen- 
gaged from their attentions from the miserable' cat, and 
seeing it sit purring by their side, the affectionate brother 
informed his sisters of the marriage of their relation with a 
young man who would doubtlessly inherit all her fortune ; 
ind, notwithstanding the cruelty of her conduct, the three 
disinterested, though afflicted, children earnestly prayed that 
their poor infatuated grandmamma might be happy with the 
person she had made choice of : though the more inquiries 
they made into his character and morals, the more reason 
they had to doubt the possibility of his treating her with 
kindness or consideration, and the industrious brother 
apphed himself with increasing zeal to hi-s profession ; but 
as at times he found it difficult to exercise his talents, his 
head and heart were occupied by the reflection of what 
might be his sisters' fate, and his eyes would often fill 
with tears. One day, as he was contemplating his misfor- 
tunes, he determined on going to this unjust old lady, and 
cast himself at her feet, not to reprcach her for her marriage, 
but to entreat her kindness and aflfection, without which 
blessing he thought they could not live in comfort * Oh ! 
if I could but unveil to her the depravity of that man she 
calls her husband, she might at least be guarded against his 
arts, and perhaps be snatched from future misery.' * My 
dear master,' said the old grey cat, who was stretched out 
enjoying all the comforts of a warm hearth, * do not be sur- 
prised at hearing me speak, for when I was in the river, from 
which you so kindly saved me, a little carp, who I have not 
the smallest doubt was a fairy, touched one of my paws, 
saying, * I endow you with the gift of speech, and will do 
all that you may think proper to serve that good young man 
who will come and save your life.' 'And did a carp tell 
you this?' *Yes, and I profit by its permission to give you 
some good advice ; so take me under your arm, and let us 
call on the husband of your grandmother, who does not 
know you by sight, and you shall see what we can accom- 
plish.' Theodore, the astonished Theodore, took the mise- 
rable looking old beast under his arm, and doing as he had 
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been bid, soon gained an introduction to Mr. Minute. * I 
am without fortune,' said he, * but am in possession of a 
marvellous cat, who is gifted with speech, and has the means 
of procuring the most curious articles. Should you, sir, like 
to judge of its talents?' * Willingly,' returned he, *and am 
ready to reward you for your trouble.' * My master,' said 
the cat, * has in his pocket a small barrel made of gold, in 
which is enclosed a liquor which will fill a hundred thousand 
glasses, without the barrel ever becoming empty ; show it, 
master.' Theodore fumbled in his pocket, from which, to 
his utter astonishment, he drew a gold barrel, about six 
times as long as his thumbs, from which he took a most 
delicious liquor. * For how much would you sell this?' said 
the delighted Minute. *For five hundred pounds it shall 
be yours.' ' Here is a check on my banker for the money, 
and the miraculous barrel is my own.' Theodore returned 
home with his faithful animal, and on the morrow, accom- 
panied by the old Grey Cat, again visited Minute. * My 
master,' said the cat, * is in possession of a collar made of 
ten large rubies, of so wonderful a kind that, as fast as those 
precious stones are taken from it, others will immediately 
appear in the same settings. This is particularly convenient 
in case it should fall into the hands of thieves ; for, were 
they to pick out the precious stones, the collar would con- 
tinue the same. Master, show it to the gentleman.' Theo- 
dore, with augmented surprise, drew from his pocket this 
wonderful collar, and Minute in ecstasies agreed to purchase 
it for a thousand pounds. About eight days after he again 
appeared at the house of his grandmother; and the cat 
addressing Minute said, * My master is the proprietor of a 
little picture, so wonderful in its kind as at command to 
retrace all the actions of a man's life : show it, my dear 
master.' Theodore found in his pocket a small picture, 
three thumbs by four, which represented a woman veiled, 
and Minute desired this portrait might bear the resemblance 
of his wife. Immediately the veiled lady disappeared, and 
the old grandmother was visible, her spectacles on her nose, 
and quietly taking a pinch of snuff. * How much is the 
price of this ?' cried the still more astonished Minute. * Two 
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hundred pounds/ 'Here is your money. About a fort- 
night after Theodore returned to the house of his grand- 
father-in-law, and, by means of the old cat, exhibited a rose 
tree, which grew like any other in a pot, but produced 
flowers of gold in such quantities that, when one rose was 
plucked, twenty others appeared in its room. He gave two 
thousand pounds for it ; and, about a month after, he pur- 
chased from the now rich Theodore a pitcher, made of free- 
stone, which, plunged in a bucket of water, filled continually 
with the finest gold and silver. At this exhibition. Minute 
was so charmed with the wonderful talents of Theodore, 
that he was invited to dinner on the next day ; nor was this 
wonderful cat omitted. The appointed time arrived, and 
with his master the cunning old cat found a well-spread 
table, and a covered place for him next to the antiquated 
wife of their host. However this mark of distinction might 
have flattered, it did not turn him from his purpose. Every 
one took his seat, and the old cat enjoyed a comfortable 
chair before a good plate of meat ; while the old lady con- 
ducted herself with affability towards her unknown grand- 
son (whom for ten years she had not seen) and his grey cat 
They talked, they joked, and the old cat was so full of 
pleasantry and information, that he was viewed with surprise 
and admiration by the assembled company. When the 
dessert was placed on the table, the master of tha house, 
willing to astonish his guests, gave orders for his miraculous 
barrel to be produced. It came ; and, wonderful to relate, 
when replaced on the table, it instantly became converted 
into the shell of a walnut * What,' exclaimed Minute, * can 
this change mean? bring me immediately my ruby collar, 
which I will present to my wife.' It was produced, and as 
quickly changed into a cord full of knots. * Ah !' said the 
mortified Minute, * I am deceived ; but let me see the mira- 
culous rose bush.* It was accordingly set upon the table, 
and appeared only a pot filled with cinders. * Do you take 
me for a fool,* said he, in a rage, * that you serve ashes at 
my table ? but I will know if the pitcher and pieces of gold 
are safe.* A servant presented them, and the jug, breaking 
in his hand, was found only to contain some dirty water, 
•• L 
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which totally spoiled the dresses of the ladies on whom it 
fell ; and the passionate host exclaimed, * One trial more I 
will have, and if that fails me, will tie this cord round the 
neck of that vile cat who has thus cheated me of my money.' 
The marvellous picture was now placed on the table, and 
the old cat engrossed the conversation, saying, * As for this 
talisman, it is not changed, but will convince Mrs. Minute 
of the true character of her husband. So now observe, 
madam, all I am about to disclose, and see your husband 
give to younger women the many jewels and large sums of 
money your folly has .bestowed upon him. The picture 
exhibited each scene which had passed since his marriage. 
Now see Mr. Minute, who has lost five thousand pounds, 
which he has paid, and a like sum for which he has passed 
his word of honour. Now behold Mr. Minute, overpowered 
with liquor, and in company with the most abandoned and 
profligate ; but now observe how he is wishing for the death 
of his wife, that he may yet more freely enjoy her fortune 
unencumbered by an old woman.' At this the enraged Mr. 
Minute was about to speak, but to his inexpressible surprise, 
his tongue was immovable in his mouth, and the old cat 
continued : * Behold now, on the contrary, the good Theo- 
dore, who is the grandson of Mrs. Minute, and the two 
lovely sisters of this amiable young man, who are now ad- 
dressing their prayers to heaven for die health and prosperity 
of their misguided parent; and now see them, by the in- 
dustry of their hands and the exertions of their talents with 
which heaven has blessed them, gaining a maintenance 
which the conduct of their nearest relation had deprived 
them of. Next you see the noble, the generous young man 
restore to his grandmother all those sums of money her 
spendthrift husband gave for the playthings that were offered 
to his inspection, which he thought more marvellous than 
they were, and thus would he in a very short time have com- 
pletely ruined the old lady by his extravagance and folly, 
having already sold some of her estates, and made contracts 
for the remainder.' The old woman, bathed in tears, threw 
herself into the arms of her grandson, and restored him to 
her tender affections he so well merited. During the time 
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this scene was passing, Mr. Minute would have thrown the 
poor old grey cat out of the window, had he not been pre- 
vented by the entrance of a fairy, sparkling in gold and 
diamonds. * I am,' cried she, on entering the assembly, 
* the protectress of oppressed innocence, ahd having made 
a carp and a cat conducive to the happiness of the amiable 
Theodore, I am now come to employ my favourite puss in 
the punishment of a wicked deceiver, who introduced him- 
self into a family in order to rob the legal inheritors of their 
splendid fortunes. The fairy struck Mr. Minute, who was 
instantly converted into a black rat, which the old cat made 
a spring at, and ate before the company as if it had been 
the bone of a fowl. Thus finishes the history; and Theo- 
dore with his fair sisters came to live at their grandmother's, 
where they continued till she sunk quietly into her grave, 
while her last breath was spent in blessing her amiable and 
dutiful children. 



La 
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ELEMENTS OF MORALITY. 

(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CHRISTIAN GOTTHILF 
SALZMAN, BY MARY WOLSTONCROFT. ) 

CHAPTER I. 

In the city of Bristol* lived once a merchant whose name 
was Jones. He was an honest, industrious man, and had 
been so attentive to business that, in the course of ten or 
twelve years, he acquired a considerable fortune, sufficient to 
procure not only the necessaries, but even the superfluities, 
of life. He had a flower-garden, and his house was deco- 
rated with various beautiful pictures; besides, he could 
aflbrd, when he wished, to ride in a coach, to drink wine, 
and enjoy many pleasures which men may live contented 
without; therefore he was called a rich man. 

But amongst the various beautiful things which he pos- 
sessed, none were so dear to him as his wife and two 
children, Charles and Mary. After the fatigue of business, 
he always relaxed himself in their society; and a cheerful 
look from his wife, a kiss from his children, afforded him 
more delight than all his pictures. He seldom relished any 
pleasure without them, but was constantly endeavouring to 
contrive such amusements as were at the same time in- 
structive. When he walked in his garden, or in the fields, 
before breakfast, to take the sweet morning air and hear the 
birds sing, or sought the cool shade in Sie evening, they 
generally accompanied him, unless the children haid mis- 
behaved; but this seldom happened, for they really were 
good, and though they had some of the faults common to 
children, yet they sincerely desired to please their parents 
and everybody. One day Mr. Jones was sitting with his 
wife and children by the side of a rivulet, eating cherries 
with them; he pointed to the fish as they sported in the 

* In the original German the city is nameless ; bat the merchant is 
Herrmann, the wife Sophie, the children Ludwig and Liiise. 
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water, and related many wonderful things of the animals 
which a gracious God had created to live in the water. He 
was interrupted by the sound of wheels. 

The children eagerly listened, and looked wistfully up at 
their father's face, as it were to ask leave to run to the road- 
side to see the sight He smiled, waved his hand, and 
away they both ran, and saw a beautiful coach drawn by 
four black prancing horses. *Make haste, make haste,' 
cried the children; * come and see this fine carriage ! * Mr. 
Jones was willing to indulge them ; but when the gentleman 
in the coach saw him advancing, he stopped it, and jumping 
out, caught Mr. Jones by the hand, and shook it cordially, 
saying, * How glad I am thus accidentally to meet you, for I 
am now returning disappointed from your house, where I 
hoped to have found you.' Mr. Jones invited Sir William,* 
for he was a baronet, to sit down and partake of their little 
feast; but he excused himself, because his stomach was 
weak, and he was afiraid of the evening air. *I came,' 
added he, * to request your company at my country seat to- 
morrow to celebrate my birthday, and I shall be happy to 
see Mrs. Jones and the children; I know she is ever un- 
willing to leave the little ones at home.' They began to 
smile, and made signs to each other, as much as to say, 
* Yes, we shall go; our father will go and take us with him.' 
Mr. Jones, reading in the countenance of his wife,- and the 
restrained laugh of the children, that they wished him to go, 
readily assented ; and the children jumped for joy as they 
attended Sir William to the carriage. 

They then returned and seated themselves again round 
the basket of cherries, and could talk of nothing but the 
pleasure they expected the next day. 

Going home they were full of little projects, and asked so 
many questions that they stopped at their own door before 
they were aware of it A servant was immediately sent to 
hire a coach, which she was to order exactly at five o'clock 
in the morning. The children were then sent to bed, and 
were desired by their parents, when they kissed them and 

* He was Herr Heilberg in German. 
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bade them good night, to remember and rise early to dress 
themselves in time, that they might not have to wait for them. 

Mar)' was up before four ; she roused the whole house, 
and ran from room to room, singing and dancing ; and when 
she saw her mother ready to go downstairs, she returned to 
her own room to look for her bonnet Suddenly she dropped 
her song, and remained silent near her closet door, on the 
floor of which her bonnet lay : she had tossed it carelessly 
there when she returned from paying a visit with her mother. 
Her brother saw her eyes full of tears, and enquired what 
was the matter that she would not come and play with him. 

* Let me alone,' said she; * I do not know what I shall do.' 
He ran half crying to his mother to know the cause : * What 
have you done to Mary ? ' said he, in a sorrowful tone. * We 
were laughing and playing together just now, and indeed I 
have not vexed her, yet she turns her back on me, and will 
not speak to me.' 

The maid brought in the breakfast whilst they were speak- 
ing. * Go and call your sister,' answered the mother, * and 
I shall soon hear what is the matter with her.' He went,* but 
quickly returned, saying his sister could not eat any break- 
fast this morning. * Not eat any breakfast ! ' repeated the 
tender mother; *go again, and desire her to come to me 
directly.' 

Mary came trembling, her eyes were red with weeping; 
she hung down her head, and held in her hand, behind her, 
the muslin bonnet* her mother had made her when she went 
last time to see her cousins. It was covered with dirt, and 
unfit to wear. * How has this happened ? ' asked Mrs. Jones. 
* Pray, my dear mother, forgive me/ sobbed out the weeping 
girl, * and indeed I will never in my life again neglect to do 
as you bid me, and put my bonnet in the box.' The father 
entered, and saw her in tears; and his wife, whom he had 
left a moment before, very cheerful, now looked grave and 
displeased. She pointed to the dirty, rumpled bonnet, and 
Mary caught her father's hand, repeating her lamentations ; 
*Poor girl,' said he, *you have deprived yourself of the 

* A travellmg dress with a red ribbon, which was stained with beer. 
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pleasure we wished to procure you.' *Dear father, dear 
mother/ cried Mary, turning from one to the other, ' surely, 
you will not leave me at home ! Oh ! you will not leave me ? ' 
* My child,' answered her mother, * do you not recollect that 
you have not another bonnet fit to go in; and that this is the 
sec ond time that you have neglected to put it by in the box 
I gave you, to keep it clean till you wanted to wear it again ? 
I cannot help you. I must leave you at home, because I 
should be ashamed to let you appear in company such a 
dirty figure. I shall not enjoy half the pleasure I expected, 
now I am obliged to leave you at home ; but remember, 
that the disappointment entirely arises from your own 
thoughtlessness, and your not paying proper attention to 
my example, who always keep my clothes in order.' 

Mary would have said more, but they saw the coach drive 
up to the door, and finished their breakfast in a hurry, not 
to keep the horses waiting. Mr. Jones took hold of Charles's 
hand, and after desiring Mary to remember to be more care- 
ful for the future, they drove off, leaving her weeping on the 
steps. Her longing eyes followed the carriage till it turned 
the comer of the street, then she sneaked sobbing to her own 
room, undressed herself, and wept most piteously. * What a 
hateful thing is slovenliness,' said she; ' it has deprived me 
of all my promised pleasure. The other day, when my little 
cousins came to our house, I was ashimed to go into the 
parlour, because I had thrown ink on my frock, after my 
mother desired me to be careful. Another day, an old 
gentleman came into the room when they were playing with 
me ; he kissed them all, and gave them some fruit — yes, all 
of diem; yet he left me standing as if he did not see me. 
My mother told me afterwards that he was disgusted with 
me because my face was dirty, and my hair tangled. Now I 
am left at home, and I have vexed my father and mother ; 
I know that they love me, and wished to take me with them 
when they went in a coach such a pleasant journey. How 
the sun shines, and here I am alone, crying, instead of going 
with them to see a fine house and garden — foolish girl that 
lam.' 

She sat silent some time, then dried her eyes, and began 
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to fold up her clothes, and pat her drawers and closet in 
order; and she gave the housemaid a shilling she had saved, 
to wash the bonnet, over which she had wept plentifully. 
This employment amused her a litde while, but she began 
to lament again when she had no more to do. * My shilUng 
is thrown away,' thought she, * as much as if I had tossed it 
out of the window. Had I been more careful, I might have 
bought a new book full of stories; or have given it to the 
poor girl my mother sent my old shoes to, whom I yes- 
terday saw trembling with cold ; it is all my own fault 
Oh ! this slovenliness is a nasty thing.' 
Meanwhile the coach drove quickly over hill and dale. 

CHAPTER II. 

About eleven o'clock they reached Sir William's mansion 
house. A servant received them, and made an apology for 
his master, who was still in bed. He informed them that 
he had caught cold by being out so late the evening before 
in the air, and had taken something warm when he went to 
rest, to carry it off by perspiration. He then offered to 
show them the way to the breakfast parlour ; but Mr. Jones, 
who saw the garden through the hall look very inviting, 
proposed a walk, and his wife and son readily consented. 

It was a beautiful garden, or rather pleasure ground ; and 
every sweet path offered something new to their view, whilst 
they breathed the air perfumed by violets, pinks, roses, and 
various other' flowers. They came to a lawn which sur- 
passed all, and commanded a fine extensive view of the 
country ; a little stream, artfully conducted from a neighbour- 
ing river, bubbled through it, and rustic seats made of roots 
and plaited osiers were placed under shady trees. They 
stopped to feast their eyes with the smiling prospect, and 
sat down on one of the inviting seats. For some time they 
remained quite silent, till, pressing each other's hands, they 
exclaimed, * Well, this is beautiful ! This is charming ! ' After 
they had gazed some time, Mr. Jones observed that man 
was a noble creature ; that he made all nature bend to his 
power, and by his industry turned a barren waste into a 
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fruitful garden, planting therein a number of wholesome vege- 
tables and sweet flowers, collected from different parts of 
the world \ forcing the wild trees to produce delicious apples 
and pears, and making the water run over dry ground. 

While he was speaking, they heard a little noise behind 
the hedge. Charles started up tor look from whence it came, 
and saw a poor labourer eating his dinner; a crust of brown 
bread and a morsel of cheese, this was his whole meal, and 
he washed it down with a draught of pure water from the 
brook. * Look,' isaid Charles, * there sits a very poor man, who 
has nothing to eat but bread and cheese, and only water to 
drink ; poor man, I pity him ! ' * And yet he may, perhaps, 
be a contented man,' answered his father. ' Come, we will 
try to make an acquaintance with him, and hear what he 
has to say of his own situation.' They turned down another 
walk, and found the man under a spreading tree. In his 
countenance they saw, when they approached nearer, an 
expression of honesty, and contentment smiled in every 
rough feature. 

'God give a blessing to your meal,' said Mr. Jones. 

* Thank you, master,' replied the countryman. * And do you 
contrive to live contented, my good man ?' asked Mr. Jones ; 

* for this little boy thinks you must be very unhappy with 
such a scanty meal.' * The world goes very well with me, 
master,' replied he ; * I wish it went as well with everybody 
as with me. I am well, thank God ! and health is dearer to 
me than a whole sack-full of gold. As long as I have 
health, I can work hard and laugh at the foolish fancies 
rich people vex themselves about. After I have dug from 
five in the morning almost till noon, bless my heart ! how 
good I find my meal ; with what an appetite I eat my bread 
and cheese. BeHeve me, my noble master, though he be 
lord of the manor, finds not his dainties half as good; and, 
when I go to bed, my sleep is so sound, I do not want a soft 
bed I assure you ; nay, I could sleep on the ground if it 
was to come to that. I have worked in this garden ten 
years, and maintained my wife and children by the sweat of 
my own brow ; have had a decent coat to go to church in, 
and a bit of meat of a Sunday, if times were not very hard ; 
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and no one ever heard John complain, I will be bold to say. 
But, thank God ! I have never been sick; sickness throws a 
man sadly back in the world, and sends many a poor child 
to a workhouse.' John was going on, but a servant came 
to tell them that Sir William was up and waited for them, 
and they were obliged to wish John a good morning. 

They hastened to the house. What a grand house ! The 
hall was supported by pillars of fine marble, with beautiful 
statues in the niches, and a number of servants were busy 
preparing a splendid repast. They ascended a noble flight 
of stairs, and were conducted through some large rooms, 
elegantly furnished and hung with pictiures and glasses richly 
gilt At last they were ushered into the drawing room, and 
saw Sir William reclining on a sofa, leaning his head on his 
hand ; his face was pale, and his languid eyes, sunk in their 
red sockets, were scarcely opened. When they entered, he 
rose with some difficulty to receive them. * Excuse my 
staying in bed,' said he, * for I have had a wretched night ; 
towards the morning I slumbered an hour or so, but I am 
not at all the better for it My head, my head is very 
heavy; my stomach turns at the very sight of food ; I have 
an oppression at my breast, a stitch in my side. Oh ! oh! ' 
Mr. Jones expressed his compassion, and he went on for an 
hour giving them a history of his various complaints. He 
mentioned a number of physicians to whom he had applied, 
described the disagreeable operations he had undergone, 
and the nauseous medicines he had taken. Before he had 
finished the dismal recital more company entered, who con- 
gratulated him on account of its being his birthday ; but he 
could only complain of his indisposition, which rendered life 
a burthen, and would not allow him one day to rejoice with 
his visitors. His lowness of spirits spread a gloom over the 
conversation, till they were relieved by a servant who came 
to tell them that dinner was served up, and all the company 
gladly repaired to the dining parlour. 

They passed through a range of servants who stood in 
the hall dressed in rich liveries, and, on entering the room, 
it was a superb sight to see the table covered with silver 
dishes, and plate and glass glittering on noble sideboards. 
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They were soon seated, and one course succeeded another, 
consisting of the greatest dainties the season afforded, 
dressed in such various ways ihat it would require the 
knowledge of a French cook to describe them : sweetmeats, 
fruit, and many different sorts of wine followed; a fine 
band of music struck up, and played the most Hvely airs ; 
and the company seemed to enjoy the feast; all but Sir 
William. He was helped to many things, which he sent 
away afler he had laboured to eat a bit or two, to show his 
respect for the company. 

When they returned to the drawing-room to drink coffee, 
Mr. Jones and his son stood with Sir William at a bow- 
window to view the grand prospect it commanded. A fine 
track of ground extended itself on every side, but it was 
only a part of Sir William's great estate. * I am glad to see 
you so happy,' said Mr. Jones, addressing his friend ; * you 
have all that the heart of man could wish for, your garden, 
your house, your table and servants are princely.' * Happy ! ' 
exclaimed Sir William, ' me ! wretched man 1 I believe 
there crawls not under the sun a more miserable creature 
than I am. Of what use are all these things you have 
enumerated when I have not health. Did you not remark 
that I scarcely tasted the various dishes, and all my costly 
furniture is lost on me. I am so continually in pain, when 
I lie down, I turn from side to side, unable to sleep ; or 
should I slumber, frightful dreams, the consequence of a 
slow fever, fatigue me as much as watchfulness. You tell 
me my garden is pleasant ; I seldom walk in it, lest I should 
catch cold ; and my children were all so weak, they died in 
their infancy. I have none to nurse me, and sickness makes 
all my acquaintance fly from mo. It is true, many of my 
relations visit me ; but I think they only come to calculate 
how long I shall thus gradually be sinking into the grave. 
Believe me, my dear friend, I often wish to be in the place 
of one of my day labourers, to be able to eat, drink, sleep, 
and laugh ; and to have children to take care of me in my 
old age. I see them dancing round the sturdy ploughman, 
while I, wretched man, am a burden to myself. He raised his 
eyes towards Heaven, and a tear stole down his -pale cheeks. 
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CHAPTER III. 

After dinner Charles went to play in the garden, and was 
so delighted with the variety of new objects which caught 
his eye wherever he glanced, that he thought he could never 
see enough. At last he observed through the garden gate 
that there was still much more to be seen. The river i-an 
through the meadows, and willows grew on its banks. He 
followed its winding course, till a wood diverted his atten- 
tion. Now, thought he, 1 must see where that pretty path 
leads. He ran to it and trembled with pleasure when he 
entered the cool shade ; but he had scarcely advanced 
twenty steps before he lost sight of the meadows. Thick 
bushes surrounded him, above which oaks and beeches 
elevated themselves majestically, on whose summit he only 
saw a little blue sky. All was still as in an uninhabited 
island, unless the croaking of a raven or the cooing of a 
wood-pigeon resounded through the trees. This gloom, this 
solitude, the profound silence, and the hoarse croaking 
which sometimes interrupted it, made Charles feel an indis- 
tinct sensation of fear. He advanced cautiously, and looked 
round with timidity at every step. Sometimes it came into 
his head to turn back, but still he loitered, attracted by the 
sight of many wild flowers he had never seen before, and 
other pretty tilings. 

One moment he pursued a butterfly, then stopped to 
gather blackberries, and here and there he found some wood 
strawberries ; sometimes he gathered them for his mother, 
then for himself. In short, when he had his pockets and 
hands full of blackberries and flowers, he resolved to turn 
back and seek for the garden gate. He turned, quickened 
his pace, and walked a long time looking forward, expecting 
every moment to see the end of the wood ; but he looked in 
vain ; he walked till he was tired, yet no meadows could he 
see. Then it came into his head that he had lost himself, 
and was wandering still further out of his way. At this 
thought he felt a cold shivering run over his body, and he 
could hardly draw his breath, lus heart was so full * What 
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will become of me,' thought he, ' if I am obliged to remain in 
the wood with nothing to eat or drink | Must I — oh I must 
I lie in the dark; perhaps a serpent, or some bad man, 
may come and kill me while I slumber. I have heard my 
mother talk of gipsies, who strip little children and leave 
them naked or carry them away, and they never see their 
dear parents any more. O my mother, dear mother, shall I 
never see you again ? ' He was so disturbed by these sad 
apprehensions, that he knew not what to do, or which way 
to turn. But he might easily have found his way out if he 
had had sense enough to remark the position of the sun, 
and directed his steps accordingly; or if he had pursued a 
beaten path, it would have led him to a village, or at least 
to a farmhouse ;- but fear made him incapable of reflection. 
He never thought of looking at the sun, and after pursuing 
one path a Uttle while, he turned without any reason into 
another, which for a moment he believed to be the right 
one. Once he was indeed in the right path, because he 
found a branch of blackberries which he had left there, 
intending to take them home with him when he turned back. 
Had he been a man he would probably have continued in 
this road, but the reason of a httle child is as weak as its 
body. He could not reason justly on account of his youth, 
and wanted his father's advice to teach him how to think, 
as much as his strong arm to support a poor tired boy whose 
legs tottered under him. 

More and more confused, he scrambled through thorns 
and briars at the glimpse of a new path. In this state of 
anxiety the night came on. It grew darker and darker, 
and as the day shut in he began to weep aloud. However, 
the moon soon was up; it was at the full, and enlightened the 
whole wood ; but it only increased poor lost Charles's terror. 
While it was dark the wood appeared all black, and he could 
not distinguish any particular thing to be afraid of | but the 
confined light of the moon gave to the objects which sur^ 
rounded him the most fantastic figures. At a little distance 
he imagined that he saw a little black man sitting waving 
his head backwards and forwards ; that then a great white 
thing came out of a bush; nay, that a death's head peeped 
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through on an oak, and, not far from it, something with homs 
and a long tail. In fact there was none of these things ; he 
only saw bushes, broken branches, and a white horse ; yet 
fear rendered his mind so weak that he could not consider 
tranquilly how foolish his conjectures were, nor had he 
sufficient courage to approach to see the objects distinctly. 

At last he recollected his father's advice, and fell on his 
knees and prayed to God t o have pity on him. * Oh, my 
father, who art in heaven,' he sobbed out, * forsake not a 
poor lost child I' Tears almost choked him, but he was 
soon roused by a rustling among the bushes, and now indeed 
he really saw a tall black figure approach him, with a white 
cap on his head, and a m3k white pigeon flew before it 
He started up, but was so weak his legs sunk under him^ 
and he fell again on the ground ; however, as he plainly saw 
it advance nearer and nearer, fear gave him strength, and 
screaming out he sprang forward. The thing followed bim, 
crying * Stop, stop ! ' but he ran heedlessly on, and running 
against the root of a tree he fell and was caught The terror 
which seized him is not to be described; he neither heard 
nor saw anything, and his tongue stuck to the roof of his 
mouth when he attempted to utter a few inarticulate words. 

Notwithstanding all this terror, this black man was not 
such a wicked thing as Charles supposed; his hand, far from 
being as cold as ice, was warm, and pressed him gently. 
*Poor child,' said he, 'what aileth thee? How earnest 
thou here? ' and * Why art thou afraid of me?' 

The black man was obliged to repeat these questions 
several times before Charles had power to answer him. At 
last, gathering a httle courage, he asked with a trembling 
voice, *Who are you?' * I am,' replied the black man, 
* neither a spirit nor a thief; but the curate of a village not 
far off.' Now the half dead Charles began to breathe again, 
and observing the figure his imagination had made so 
hideous, he saw in reality a clei^gyman with a white wig. 

The joy he felt may easily be conceived. He now hoped 
to find his way out of the wood, conducted by this friendly 
man; but recollecting himself he asked, * Where is the white 
pigeon which flew before you?' * A white pigeon,' answered 
he; ' I did not see one. Where should it come from so late ? 
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Fear has undoubtedly clouded your sight* While he was 
speaking Charles saw him rub a white handkerchief across 
his forehead, for he had been walking fast to hasten home, 
and had taken off his hat to wipe his temples when Charles 
took his wig for a huge cap. Now he was more tranquil 
he could reflect, and sensibly concluded that fear had 
transformed that very white handkerchief into a pigeon. 

Glad to hear the sound of his own voice, and to hold a 
man's hand, he began to relate how he came into the wood, 
lost himself, and what terrible things he had seen, adding, 
* When I saw you coming I thought — I know not what I 
thought, I was so terrified. * And did you not tell your 
parents,' asked the clergyman, ' that you were going to walk 
in the wood V * No,' replied Charles. The clergyman 
drew back a step or two astonished and let fall his hand, 
saying * Thy fatfier know nothing of it ! What an imprudent 
child thou art ! Such a young boy, who can have learned 
so little, should never have ventured out of the house with- 
out leave. God put it into the hearts of men to keep their 
children longer at home with them than dogs keep their 
puppies, or hens their chickens, because a child is still more 
helpless, has more to learn, and could not so readily find 
its own food, or act properly, if not directed by a man who 
had lived a long time in the world. As you grow taller, if 
you are a good boy, you will grow wiser, and learn from the 
example of your parents, and other men, how to take care 
of yourself. But now your parents know that you are so 
ignorant and helpless they will be very uneasy.' Charles 
had forgotten everything when he was terrified almost out 
of his wits, but he began to weep again as soon as he thought 
of his father and mother. * Be composed,' said Mr. Benson,* 
for that was the name of the clergyman ; * I will send a 
message to them as soon as I reach home.' Charles again 
recovered his vivacity, and, encouraged by the kind treat- 
ment he had met with, ventured to ask more questions. 

Charles. Dear sir, what were all the things I saw in the 
wood ? — the little man in black, the death's head, the horns? 

Curate. I will explain all to you. Did you not perceive 

* Magister Helwig. 
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that, as soon as you imagined you had lost yourself, you 
thought of all the accidents which could happen to a child 
in such a situation ; you trembled and could scarcely breathe; 
was it not so? 

Charles. Yes, just so. 

Curate. What you felt was fear. Fear is a sad thing; it 
makes people so foolish. They can neither see clearly nor 
hear distinctly when it becomes violent j and it seems as if 
all the accidents they thought of were just at hand. They 
soon really have cause to be sorrowful, for, thinking they have 
not strength to avoid the threatening danger, they make no 
effort, or run directly into the evil they should shun. 

* This happened to a man who now lives in my parish, who 
was a soldier in America last war.* He was an idle boy, 
and never learned to think or do anything in a regular 
manner. Very late in the evening of a winter's day, his 
captain had occasion to send him in a hurry with some 
orders to a detached troop, and he was obliged to cross the 
skirts of one of the vast wastes in America. He had often 
heard that the natives lurked in thickets, and rode trembling 
along, expecting to see them rush out of eveiy bush. At 
last he actually thought he saw a body of the copper coloured 
men, who inhabit those trackless woods^ coming towards 
him with menacing gestures, loud shouts, and horrid yells, 
as he had heard described. Though all was still save the 
rustling of the leaves, which a strong wind whistled through, 
he imagined that they were close at his heels, and, spurring 
his horse, it set off full speed till he let fall the reins ; 
endeavouring to catch them again he fell over the horse's 
head, and broke his leg by the fall. On the ground he 
remained a long time groaning, till his groans reached the 
ears of one of those men whom we Europeans with white 
complexions call savages. His heart, however, was humane; 
the same blood warmed it which mounts to beautify a fair 
face. He held the soldier's head against his bosom till he 
recovered his senses, then took him on his shoulders and 

* This is altogether altered : the soldier was a hnssar, who took a row 
of trees for the enemy, rode away from them, lost his way, and 
actually was wounded and taken prisoner. 
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carried him to his cabin, for the terrified man had actually 
approached one. He soon gathered some sticks together, 
lighted a fire, and brought him all the refireshment the 
cabin afforded ; afterwards he made him a bed, covering a 
mat with the skins of all the wild animals he had killed. 
Nor was this all ; he ran fearlessly to the same common to 
seek for some salutary herbs, which he applied to his wound 
and bound up his leg. Every day did he hunt for food,, 
and dress it for his enemy, and when he could limp along 
carried him within sight of the camp, and pressing his sick 
brother's hand against his forehead, he prayed the Great 
Spirit to take care of him, and conduct him safe to his own 
country.' 

It was the same in your case ; you thought so long of the 
accidents you had heard of, that you created them. Believe 
me, the little black man, the death's head, and the rest of 
the things you have mentioned, were only branches of trees, 
which your heated imagination, like the soldier's, gave forms 
to, though in fact no such things were near. If you had not 
been terrified, and had always followed the same beaten 
path, you would certainly have found your way out of the 
wood, for it is not very extensive. But fear made you 
wander foolishly from one path to another, without consider- 
ing what you ought to have done immediately upon dis- 
covering that you had lost your way. If I had not met you, 
some unlucky accident might, through this unreasonable 
fear, have befallen you. Charles now held the clergyman's 
hand still faster ; and when you saw me, continued he, how 
did you feel? 

Charles, I can scarcely tell you; I trembled in every 
limb j tried to scream out for help, but my tongue would 
not move; and, when I attempted to run, my legs bent 
under me. 

Curate, What you felt was fear, which is very useful to 
make men careful when directed by reason, but very hurt- 
ful to weak men and children who Jiave not sufficient 
strength of mind to moderate it, and keep it within due 
bounds. I have heard of men who have suddenly dropped 
down dead with terror, or been seized with dreadful fits; 
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and sometimes it renders them so foolish that they lose all 
their senses for a moment, and fly into the very evil they . 
wished to avoid. 

My own experience taught me this. "When I was at the 
university, the house in which I lived took fire. You may 
suppose that we were all terrified to see the flames bursting 
out at midnight, but my presence of mind soon returned; 
I hastened to pack up my books and clothes, and carried 
them to a place of safety, and returned to assist the rest of 
the family. But the student who lodged in the next cham- 
ber to me was so disturbed by fear that he knew not what 
to do ; lost time in inquiring how the fire began, and com- 
plaining of the carelessness of the servants : in short, he 
brought nothing out of his chamber but an old draught 
board, and, if I had not exerted myself, all his books would 
have been lost as well as his clothes, which I had not time 
to carry away. If then, my child, you wish to live contented, 
and have such a degree of presence of mind as will enable 
you to be useful to your fellow-creatures, guard against vain 
fears. 

Charles. But how am I to do it? Now the terror is over 
I wonder at my fear ; it is quite gone. 

Curate, It is not possible to guard against all fear, or 
entirely banish the sudden sensations which in a certain 
degree are useful, or God would not have planted them in 
our mind ; but try to moderate them by reflection, that they 
may not disturb your reason and senses, and only fear the 
danger you really see, and not those your imagination 
creates. You will soon succeed if you think often that 
many things have not happened as you feared they would, 
and that those you could not avoid were not half so dread- 
ful as you had represented to yourself in the first moment of 
fear. You should try to think of the best metiiod to avoid 
real danger, instead of giving way to fear, which creates 
imaginary difficulties. If you are good, and learn to think 
as you grow up, your mind will grow strong, and you will 
acquire true courage, which in the hour of danger keeps the 
head clear, and enables the mind to see the proper step 
which it should resolutely take, undisturbed by unnecessary 
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terror. When you can trust in God however, as you now 
trust in me, you will have nothing to fear. A child looks 
up to a man for protection, a man to God. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Yes, there he is, my dearest husband; there comes our 
father, our dear father, cried a little group -who met the 
curate. They were his wife and children, who had expected 
him above an hour, and growing a little uneasy came out 
to meet him. His wife kissed his cheek, and two of the 
children caught his hand, while the little one, who could not 
speak plain, embraced his knees. 

They quickly enquired who that little boy was whom he 
had brought home in his hand ? He informed them in a 
few words, that he was a child who had rambled into the 
wood unknown to his parents, and lost himself. At the 
same time he requested his wife to walk home before them 
and call on one of his poor parishioners, who would, for a 
mug of cyder, go to relieve Charles's parents from their 
anxiety, by assuring them that he was safe ; he added, that 
he would follow her slowly with the children, because the 
poor stray child was so fatigued he could not walk fast The 
tender mother, feeling for the afflicted parents, hastened to 
the village, and sent a peasant immediately with a message 
to them. The clergyman followed with his three children, 
who tripped along before him, while he slackened his pace 
to converse with Charles, who could hardly drag one foot 
after the other. 

Curate, Were you pleased, my dear, to see my children 
run with so much joy to meet and ki.ss me ? 

Charles, O yes ! If my father was now to meet us I 
should do so too ; I should be so glad. 

Curate, You would be glad, and why? 

Charles, Why, sir, I do not understand you. He is very 
good to me, and loves me dearly; how can I help being 
glad when I see him again ? 

Curate, Do you know then what joy is? We feel it 
when something agreeable suddenly occurs. My wife and 

M a 
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children rejoiced to ftee me again, because they love me» 
and know that I have their good at heart, and you would on 
the same account rejoice to see your parents. 

But believe me, my dear child, that even joy, when it is 
too strong, does as much harm as violent fear. It disturbs ^ 
the operations of the understanding to such a degree, that a 
man is no longer directed by rq^on, and in this confusion 
often hurts himself. I have a sister who fainted when she 
heard that she had gained a great prize in the lottery ; and 
a peasant in my parish, whose son came home suddenly 
from sea, after he had given him up for lost above five years, 
felt such lively joy, that he ran like a madman downstairs, 
and missing a step, fell and snapped his ankle. Guard then 
against immoderate joy. 

Charles. How am I to guard against it ? 

Curate, You must often think that the unexpected good 
is never as great as we at first imagine, and that there i^i 
always something disagreeable attached to it. 

My sister, for instance, her prize caused her much vexa- 
tion. As soon as it was known that she had been so fortu- 
nate, all her relations flocked round. Some borrowed money, 
and others received handsome presents from her; yet few 
of them were satisfied. They teased her almost to death 
with importunities, and did not scruple to call her unfeeling 
and covetous. If she had foreseen all this care, or only 
considered a moment that riches never purchased content, 
she would not have fainted through excess of joy. And as 
for the peasant's son who returned so unexpectedly from sea, 
he had been from ship to ship, and became a thief, so that 
after he came back he would neither work nor obey his 
father. If the unfortunate parent had thought of this, and 
represented to himself that perhaps the son who had so long 
neglected to write to his old father might not be an honest 
man, he would not have been so intoxicated with joy, nor 
have stepped so heedlessly. 

They now approached the Curate's house, and the dog 
sprang out to meet them, testifying his joy by a number of 
tricks and marks of fondness, till they all entered through 
the garden into the house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Henrietta, the Curate's wife, received her dear guests very 
affectionately, and after informing them that she had sent 
the message to Charles's parents, she conducted them into 
the room in which she had spread a table for supper. 

It was a very frugal repast. There was neither meat nor 
pastry to be seen ; a plate of cherries and some bread and 
cheese made the whole of the meal. But the healthy, friendly 
countenances which surrounded the table made it appear 
much more pleasant than Sir William's sumptuous feast 

* Come, children, let us eat and be merry,' said the good 
clerygyman ; * we are in health, are hungry, and here is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us;' and, turning to Charles, he added, *you 
are with good friendly people, and what more is necessary 
to make us all happy?' 

Charles seated himself, and eat with a good appetite, and 
he grew still more lively when Mr. Benson began a con- 
versation which was entirely new to him. * How,' asked he, 
'children, have you nothing to relate?' Henrietta soon re- 
lated that she had read of a queen who, when a princess 
visited her, and begged to see her jewels and other precious 
things, sent for her children and said, * Behold my treasure : 
these are dearer to me than all the gold or jewels in the 
world' George,* the eldest son, told the little history of a 
man who had been shipwrecked, and hearing all the crew 
. lament the loss of their goods, said tranquilly, ' I have every- 
thing with me.' Henry, the youngest son, said that he had 
read of a nobleman who would not give his daughter to a 
gentleman who had demanded her in marriage before he had 
learned a mechanical trade. The little Caroline stammered 
something out about a young mouse who had not obeyed its 
mother, and went, contrary to her advice, to play with a cat, 
who caught her and bit her to death. And the Curate en- 
tertained the company with the history of a Post, which in 
the beginning was very dreadful to hear, but in the end ex- 
cited a universal laugh, because it soon appeared that it was 

• The nances are much altered. They are Ernst and Fritz in the 
German. 
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only the trick of some giddy young people, who wished to 
amuse themselves by terrifying others. 

It was a custom at the Curate's, that whoever supped with 
them should repeat sometliing to amuse the company; and 
now came Charies's turn. They pressed him, according to 
custom, to tell them a story ; but as he could not recollect 
one, he simply related how he had wandered out of the 
garden and lost himself. As he was obliged, during the 
relation, to speak sometimes of his father and mother, they 
soon perceived that, after uttering their names, he became 
more sad, and before he concluded tears rushed into his 
eyes, and he asked permission to leave the room for a 
moment He was allowed to retire, and not returning soon, 
the Curate sought all over the house and in the yard for him, 
but no Charles could he find. At last he discovered him 
behind the kitchen door, weeping bitterly. 

Curate, What is the matter wiSi my little guest ? 

Charles. Nothing at all. 

Curate, Something must ail you, or you would not cry. 

Charles, Ah ! if I were with my dear father and mother ! 

Curate, You now feel, my dear child, languor, or a \4olent 
and uneasy desire to see some absent person, whom you 
love. I do not blame you for it ; no oi^ ought to be so dear 
to a good child as his parents, and he should feel a little un- 
easy when he is parted from them. But, my dear child, if 
you would live contented, you must learn to moderate this 
as well as fear and joy, or you will miss many pleasures. Do 
you think you can bring them here by your longing and cry- 
ing ? Certainly not ; you know it is impossible. Of what 
use is, then, this violent desire, which makes you so very 
uncomfortable ? Come, we are just ready to begin to play 
in the parlour, where you will find something to amuse you 
and make you laugh ; but if you will still obstinately indulge 
your useless longing, you will lose, at least, one pleasant 
hour of your life. Come with me and be cheerful; your 
father and mother are well ; before this time they know that 
you are with those who will take care of you; therefore they 
are no longer uneasy on your account. To-morrow I will 
take you to them, then you may kiss and talk to them as 
much as you please. 
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Charles. No, no, leave me alone ; let me cry here; I can- 
not play. 

Curate, Well, if you will cry, I cannot help you. 

He returned to the parlour, and they all came round him, 
asking eagerly, * Where is he ? What is the matter with poor 
Charles ? ' 

Curate, Behind the kitchen door, sighing and crying after 
his father and mother. 

* Poor boy,' they all said, in the same breath, * let us try 
to do something for him.' They ran out, and taking him by 
the hand, they prayed him not to cry ; but he cried still 
more. They drew him into the parlour, but he turned his 
face to the wall and continued to sob. 

* Begin to play, children,' said the Curate, * the evening is 
passing away;' but they did not hear him, they were so 
anxious to persuade the little stranger to leave off crying. 
' So it happens,' continued he, * when we long for anything 
out of our reach, we not only deprive ourselves of much 
pleasure, but by continuing to weep and lament we disturb 
the social comfort of our friends. I have looked forward 
during the whole day to the pleasure I should enjoy this 
evening ; my wife and children have eagerly expected my 
return, and this little boy destroys all. Come, my dear, take 
the children to bed, and I will go to my chamber.' He rose, 
and they all prepared to follow him, with disheartened faces. 

Charles now began to reflect that it was very ungrateful 
and unbecoming to disturb the pleasure of those good 
people who had taken so much pains to amuse him. * Dear 
sir,' said he, * do not go to bed; I will not cry any more; I 
will play — only stay a moment' Now all was joy again, and 
little Caroline kissed him, saying, * He will be a good boy.' 
They brought their stools back, and seated themselves round 
the table. 

* Now, my dear,' said the curate to his wife, * which of the 
children has behaved best to-day ? ' Henry smiled. * Do 
you not see,' answered she, * in the smile of the little blue- 
eyed boy, that he has been the most industrious, attentive 
child to-day.' The Curate took him by the hand, and said, 
while he kissed him and pinched his cheek, ^ Are you not 
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contented since you have this evening received such praise ? 
Do always your duty, my child, and you will ever feel this 
soft satisfaction. However, I am going to procure you 
another pleasure ; you shall choose the game you love best, 
and we will all play at it.' 

* The play of the merchant,' said Henry. 

' Good children,' said the Curate, ' this evening let us play 
the pleasant play of the merchant I am the merchant; I 
have to sell all sorts of eatables, beautiful clothes, books, and 
natural curiosities, — in short, all that you wish for at a just 
price.' Every one now asked for something. Then the 
Curate enquired where they were made ? — of what material? 
— who made them ? — ^the use they were of? — and how much 
they commonly cost ? — and whoever could not answer these 
questions, or answered wrong, must pay a forfeit George, 
for instance, asked for a hat ; and he was questioned, who 
made it ? — of what it was made ? — if there was more than 
one sort of hats ? — and of what use they are to men, &c. ? 

This ever furnished something to laugh at, and particularly 
when they drew out the forfeits. Now all were redeemed. 
* Once more, only once more let us play,' they all cried out 
The Curate shook his head : ^ I thought you would be more 
moderate in your pleasures, and go to bed.* But the 
children begged and kissed his hands and cheeks so long 
that the father at last said, * Well, play once more^ but you 
will soon see what will happen.' 

They then began to play again, but not in such a spirited 
manner as at first; all were soon weary. George began to 
yawn, Henry to rub his eyes ; Charles was almost nodding 
with sleep, and the little Caroline began to cry and com- 
plain, * To bed, mamma; will you go to bed ? ' and George 
himself asked if they might soon leave off playing? * So it 
happens,' said the Curate, * when we know not how to be 
moderate in our pleasures, vexation or disgust always 
follows. If you had left off playing in time, you would have 
gone to bed contented; but you are now dissatisfied.' 

Thus ended the play, and all the children went to bed, 
Caroline half crying with sleep, and the rest with an ex- 
pression of extreme weariness on their countenances. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Early in the morning every one was in motion in the 
Curate's house, and so full of spirits that Charles could not 
remain in bed, though he wished to have slept an hour or 
two longer, because he still felt weary after his long walk. 
He was a child accustomed to neatness and order; he 
washed his face, cleaned his teeth, and combed his hair. 
He came downstairs, and found them all dressed in the 
most decent manner, ready to join in a short prayef, which 
the Curate addressed to their heavenly Father, thanking 
Him for the protection He had afforded them while they 
slept, and entreating Him to grant them food the ensuing 
day, and sense to do their duty.* They then all ran on the 
grass before the door till breakfast was ready, and retmned 
with an appetite to eat their bread and milk. 

George left some milk in his basin, and broke part of his 
bread into it, when Charles enquired what he was going to 
do with it He said, * I am going to carry it to my dog 
Pompey ; the poor fellow has not had any breakfast yet' 

Then he took the milk to his little playful puppy; but 
they soon heard him cry bitterly, and all the family ran out 
to see what was the matter with him. There stood poor 
George, dissolved in tears. They asked him what had 
happened ? * Oh,' answered he, * my dog, my little dog, my " 
good dog ! Pompey f is dead.' They surrounded him and 
joined in the lamentations. There lay the poor dog George 
had been so fond of, that he always divided his meals with 
him; and no one could guess how he had been so suddenly 
deprived of life. 

The Curate spoke tenderly to him, and said, * I pity you, 
my dear George, for 1 know you were very fond of your 
little dog ; but leave off oying, and I will take care to pro- 
cure you another next week.' All this signified nothing. 
George continued to weep : * Oh ! my dog, my poor 
Pompey 1 ' 

* They had a morning song first t Ramboldchen. 
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*The boy,' said the Curate, *is very sorrowful That 
which we feel when anything disagreeable happens, we call* 
sorrow. But it is misery when men carry it so far that they 
like to indulge it. Sorrow does no good, and if George 
should cry for a whole year, " My good dog !• my Pompey ! " 
it will not bring him back. Nay, immoderate sorrow will 
make him neglect his duty, and then he cannot expect much 
pleasure in the evening. Come, children, let us go into the 
gkrden to our business.* 

* Sir,' said Charles, with a sorrowful tone, * will you not 
soon take me back to my father and mother.' 

* Yes,' answered the Curate; * only it is necessary that I 
work a little in the garden first, and tell the children what 
they ought to do, and visit my sick parishioners. For who- 
ever would live content — ^mirid this, Charles — must dispatch 
his business in an orderly manner. We never feel satisfied 
with ourselves when we always think of something we should 
do, and have left undone. 

Charles followed him a little sad, but when he came into 
the garden his countenance soon began to clear up. It was 
a charming garden. There were not firs, yews, or aloes 
to be seen, it is true, nor the statues and fountains which 
ornament the gardens of the rich ; but all was simple and 
useful, yet sweetly pleasant. The walls were hung with 
peaches and nectarines, and fine cherry, apple, and pear 
trees were planted in such a manner as not to screen the 
vegetables which grew in great profusion : peas, beans, and 
various other useful plants were placed in beds to catch the 
sunbeams, and currants and gooseberries grew near the walks. 

One part of the garden was peculiarly allotted to flowers. 
The beehives were placed there, and a seat shaded with 
trees, around whose trunks woodbines and jasmines twined, 
afforded a cool retreat at noon, and here they retired to when 
it was too hot to work in the garden. Roses bloomed on 
all sides^ and a number of flowers sprung up in succession 
to perfume the air, and afford the Curate an opportunity to 
remark the wisdom and goodness of God displayed in the 
most minute wild flower, as well as in the nobler productions 
of nature, animals, and mea 
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' Beyond the garden was a meadow. They entered through 
a little gate, and saw two cows feeding, a calf bounding near 
them, and some poultry, seeking for their own food, gave a 
still more cheerfiil appearance to the whole. The hen 
chuckled to gather her chickens, and birds sung in the hedge 
which enclosed the meadow: all was gay, and seemed to 
laugh with joy. Charles laughed too, and catching the 
Curate's hand, he said, ' What a beautiful place ! if my 
father and mother were here, I should never wish to leave it 
while I lived.' 

Then the Curate gave each of the children their task; but 
George was so sorrowful on account of the death of his dog, 
that Henry offered to pluck all the kidney beans for his 
mother, and the little Caroline had a bed to weed. George, 
when he had nothing to do, cried still more, and his father 
sent him into the house that he might not disturb their 
pleasure, since he would not try to amuse himself. After 
the Curate had looked over the garden, and plucked some 
ripe fruit for their supper, he returned to Charles, and led 
him to a seat raised on a little eminence which overlooked 
the whole garden. 

' I am very glad,' said he, ' to see you so pleased ; but this 
place was not always as beautiful as it is now. When I 
came here, about fourteen years ago, it was full of weeds, 
briars, and stones. I came to be the curate of the village, 
and married my wife, because I loved her with my whole 
heart ; but she had no fortune, and my curacy was not suffi- 
cient to maintain us. This made me very uneasy, and some 
months passed away in a melancholy manner. 

' While I was in this state, a rich old farmer came to visit 
me, and soon observed my sadness. " Friend,'' said he, 
" why are you so troubled ? " " How can," answered I, " such 
a poor man as I am be contented?" "You poor," replied 
he; **you may reckon yourself worth above two thousand 
pounds.*' " You joke with me," said I ; " if you will give me 
a hundred pounds you should have all I am worth in the 
world, and you would have a poor bargain." " Very well," 
returned he, drawing a knife out of his pocket and seizing 
my hand he made a stroke, as if he meant to cut it off. 
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Full of terror I snatched it away. " Give it to me, only 
give this little hand, and I will let you have for it two 
hundred pounds, and leave you your left hand and all your 
goods." You cannot think, dear Charles, how much I was 
terrified by this demand. I stepped back, and looked full 
in the farmer's face. " Do you perceive," said he, " Mr. 
Parson, how rich you are! Only that single limb you 
would not sell me for two hundred pounds. If I had 
attempted to cut off your head, you could not have been 
more eager to prevent me. Without joking, Mr. Parson, a 
young man in health, with a sound mind and robust body, 
ought not to complain of poverty. See there, the hen, she 
finds everywhere food for herself and chickens, and so do 
those pigeons. It is the same with all animals; the raven, 
the owl, the fox, and even flies : they all have sufficient in- 
dustry to procure themselves food, and why not man ? Hold 
up your head, and instead of anxiety and lamentations, think 
how you can better your situation; think of using your arms, 
and all will go well. God preserve you, Mr. Parson ! next 
week I shall come again to see you." And so he left me 
deep in thought 

* Sorrowfully I lifted up my eyes from the ground, and dis- 
covered a spider who had just caught a great fly in her web, 
and the whole web was full of the remains of dead flies. 
The spider, thought I, lives without care, she procures her 

' daily bread — ^and thou, then I sprung angrily up, thou a 
man, exclaimed I, who can reflect, read, and write; who has 
a vigorous arm and ingenious hands, with which so many 
useful things have been made, and thou canst not procure 
thy own subsistence ! 

' From this moment I turned all my thoughts to the main 
subject, to find some work which naight maintain me. I 
passed the whole night without sleeping a wink, and sleep- 
less nights are particularly favourable to reflection. I could 
think of nothing else; it seemed to me as if my whole vil- 
lage was before me. My thoughts ran over every comer to 
search for something to do. 

* Then this waste place presented itself to my mind, which 
you now see a cultivated garden. Some years before a 
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house had stoochon it, but the thatch caught fire, and it was 
soon burnt to the ground, and the inhabitants left it in 
ruins, and went to live somewhere else. The moment I 
thought of it, I could think of nothing but clearing away 
the rubbish. Yes, thought I, I could earn sufficient to 
maintain my wife and the coming infant, if I had money 
enough to build a littie house on this waste ground, which 
originally was stolen from the common. If the lord of the 
manor would give me leave, I should be a contented man. 

* This lucky thought pleased me, and I counted the hours 
till the good farmer came again. At last he came, and his 
first question was, " Well, how are your spirits now ? Have 
you thought of anything?" "Yes," replied I; "all would 
go well if I could obtain leave to build a little house on the 
common, and, if I could borrow some m«ney to add to the 
little I have, I should soon be able to build a house and 
buy a cow; and before my little one came into the world I 
might reasonably hope to maintain it and its mother com- 
fortably." 

" Leave all these cares to me," said he, giving me his 
hand; "the place is yours; I will build the house for you, 
because I understand these matters better than you gentle- 
men, who have been poring over books half your lives, and 
you may pay me by degrees as you find it convenient" 

' The grant was soon obtained, and while they were build- 
ing the house I worked hard every day to clear the place of 
stones, and grubbed up the briars. I laid the stones on one 
another, and made a kind of wall, plastered with mud, to 
keep out the cattle, that they might not spoil my garden, 
and afterwards plaited twigs before it round which my fruit 
trees twine. The rubbish and cinders I burnt to ashes, and 
they made excellent manure for the ground. 

The next year I brought my wife cabbages, peas, beans, 
and salad, besides many other things which already had 
grown in the garden, and I felt sincere pleasure when I 
could bring her something which I had cultivated myself. 
My parishioners brought me shps and suckers, which I 
planted with care, and you see what they are come to ; nay, 
some of the young trees rose from the kernels which I put 
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into the ground after I had eat the fruit. In that spot 1 
sowed seed hay and clover, and every year make hay enough 
to serve my cows when I take them off the common, and 
they not only supply us with what milk we want, but suffi- 
cient butter and cheese for the family. The flowers my 
wife got by degrees, and my good friend the farmer gave me 
a swarm of bees. 

* Thus passed two years, and my laboiu* made me more 
healthy than ever; but, in spite of all this, I had my cares; 
I was in debt to some tradesmen who live in the next 
market town. One day when the farmer visited me, he 
expressed his satisfaction to see all look so comfortable, and 
that my labour had been so successful. " Now," said he, 
" I hope you have enough to live on.'* I threw my eyes 
down on the ground, and said " No ; I am still thirty pounds 
in debt." 

* Hearing this, he grew angry, and struck his oaken staff 
on the floor, and said, " Not enough to live on, how comes 
that about ? You have only need of food, clothes, and some 
books ! Your garden and poultry would almost supply you 
with sufficient food; and the money you receive from the 
curacy is surely enough to purchase clothes, books, and 
other necessaries; let me see what you are in debt for?" 
He was a respectable old man, so I could not be angry 
with him, though he hurt me when he spoke so quick. 

' I took out ^e bills ; he mumbled over them. " Silk for a 
gown, wine, coffee, soap, a glass, china cups, &c I see how 
it is," added he, " only the soap is a necessary, all these other 
superfluities you could have lived comfortably without ; or, at 
least, have purchased some things at a cheaper rate, which 
would have answered your purpose full as well. Where is all 
this money to come from ? Sir, if a man cannot pay for coffee, 
he must drink milk ; and beer, instead of wine. Your wife 
should have been contented with a cotton gown, and china 
is quite unnecessary. A glass for your wife to put her cap 
straight by would be sufficient I thought you had more sense 
than to wish for such a childish ornament in your parlour. 
Do you see that raven ; he has picked up a snail, and is 
devouring it with pleasure. Every day he procures sufficient 
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to satisfy his appetite, and lives without care or debts, for 
nature produces all that he wants. But as soon as it should 
come into his head, that the snails, mice, and bones of his 
native country, and the wood he had seen grow, were all too 
mean for him ; and if this foolish pride led him to sell them, 
to purchase with the money the cinnamon, oysters, and mice 
of India, certainly nature would not afford him sufficient to 
satisfy his luxury \ and he must soon be plunged into a sea 
of cares and debts. 

* " I do not like those people who hoard up their money, 
after they have supplied the pressing wants of nature, and 
do not allow themselves innocent pleasures ; but I likewise 
believe that men ought first to be careful to secure neces- 
saries, before they thmk of superfluities. The art of avoid- 
ing superfluous expenses, to be able to procure necessaries, 
I call economy. Economy, economy, dear Mr. Parson, you 
have still to learn, or else all your industry will go for no- 
thing ; care will still pursue you; and do not take amiss 
what I am going to say, — ^you will only leave your poor chil- 
dren debts, and cheat the tradespeople. Good day, sir ; do 
not take offence at my well-meant reprimand." 

* I must own this rough admonition hurt me a little ; but, 
when I coolly reflected, I could not help acknowledging 
that the good farmer was in the right. I considered within 
myself, if God, who had taken such care of the raven, had 
not been equally good to me ; and soon saw, though there 
were some things above my reach, that I was surrounded 
by every necessary of life as well as the raven. 

* My ground afforded flax, my sheep wool, and with the 
help of a maid, who milks the cows, and does the hardest 
work, my wife could spin sufficient of both to clothe the 
whole family. My dairy supplies us with milk, butter, and 
cheese ; my garden furnishes all kinds of vegetables ; and 
poultry and pigs serve to vary our meals ; instead of beer, 
we make cyder of the apples you see the trees are loaded 
with. Nay, I found I could spare some milk and vegetables 
to my poor parishioners after our own wants were supplied. 
And whatever was necessary besides, the income of the 
curacy enabled us to purchase. I then proposed to my 
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wife that we should first provide food and clothes, and 
not allow ourselves any superfluities till we had money to 
spare. 

* From that moment I dismissed my cares, and never forgot 
my dear bought experience. After I had paid my debts, I 
saved enough to render my house neat and convenient, and 
even to buy some furniture and books, besides improving 
my garden, and giving a little to the poor — and for all these 
I have to thank my labour and economy.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

When the Curate had finished the last sentence, he rose 
and said, he was now obliged to visit a sick person who 
wanted his advice. *Do you wish to accompany me, 
Charles?' ' Yes,* answered he, * I should like to go.' 

They then went out together, and soon came to a little 
thatched house. The Curate knocked with his stick against 
the door ; a woman opened it, and the moment she saw 
him began to wring her hands, and cry * It is all over ; it is 
all over; but come in.' 

She opened the chamber door. Gracious God ! what a 
dreadful sight ! On the bed lay a man, whose mouth and 
nose were almost eat away by a cancer. On the foot of the 
bed sat four children, who, as soon as the Curate entered, 
burst into tears and cried, * Our poor father, see how he suffers.* 
The Curate could not restrain his tears ; he turned his face 
to the wall and wept, and Charles wept with him. When 
he had wiped away his tears, he came towards the sick man, 
and said in a softened voice, * How do you find yourselfj 
my poor friend?' 

'As well as can be expected,' replied he ; * I take care as 
much as possible not to be fretful ; I am patient; and, by the 
help of patience, one may endure the greatest pain. If I 
were impatient and threw myself from one side of the bed to 
the other, and quarrelled peeVishly with my family, I should 
soon be quite lost. My pain would become more violent, 
my blood heated by impatience, and restless anxiety would 
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increase the fury of my disorder, and my wife and children, 
who have without this sufficient trouble, would no longer 
tenderly watch over me. But resignation moderates every 
plan; and my wife, children, and neighbours pity, nurse, and 
hearten me up. — Patience can soften every pain.' 

* You are right, my good friend,' answered the Curate ; when 
we suffer we cannot do better than moderate our impatience 
and conceal our anguish. Is it the fault of the innocent 
people who surround us, that we are afflicted ? Why then 
should we make them suffer for it ? or by our ill-humour 
drive them away, whom duty does not compel to take care 
of us. How much more grateful it is to be nursed rather 
from a motive of affection, than mere duty. Poor man ! 
you know not how sincerely I pity you, and with what satis- 
faction I visit you ; but I should have littie compassion for 
you, and visit you with regret, if your painful state only 
excited murmurs and discontent God bless and support 
you I Continue to give proofs of your patience and fortitude, 
till death delivers you from all your misery, and, trusting in 
the mercy of your heavenly Father, you composedly close 
your eyes ?' The Curate said much more to comfort this poor 
sick man, and cordially squeezing his hand, slipped a piece 
. of money into it and hastened out of the cottage, because he 
had heard that another sick man stood in need of his advice. 
Charles followed him, and they soon came to a hut, where 
they saw a still more lamentable sight A man with a pale 
disfigured countenance and livid lips was stretched on a 
bed of half rotten straw. Miserably dirty tattered rags 
covered his body, but in such a manner that, through the 
many holes and rents they could see the form of a skeleton. 
He wished to speak to the Curate, but a violent cough tor- 
mented him so that he could not, till he had thrown up 
great clots of blood from his lungs. ' Great God, pity me 1 
What excruciating pain ! * groaned he out when the cough 
ceased for a moment, and fell back exhausted on his 
wretched bed. 

The Curate saw his miserable state, and begged him to 
try to compose himself, since, by patience, pain itself was 
softened. 
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A few minutes he inquired, what was the matter with 
him ? * A consumption,' answered he, with a suffocated voice. 

* And how did you fall into it ? ' again inquired the Curate. 
The sick man was silent for a moment, then collecting all 

his strength to raise himself, he gnashed his teeth through 
anguish, and rose with much difficulty. 

* All this misery/ said he, in broken words and a low 
hollow voice, for his lungs were abready half gone, * all this 
misery I owe to my intemperance.' 

* Some years ago I unfortunately became acquainted with 
a number of idle, dissolute young men, and they taught me 
to drink. 

* In the morning I drank drams, and in the evening sat 
at the alehouse till midnight, swallowing strong beer. Thus 
I neglected my work, and often, when I was half drunk, 
quarrelled and fought with my neighbours, to whom I was 
obliged to give money to hush it up. Nay, one of them 
went to law with me ; it cost me a main sight of money, but 
to be sure I used him very ill. Where could money come 
from to pay for all this ? I sold one piece of ground after 
another, sheep, cows, horses, clothes, in short, everything 
was thrown away, and only for drink. And now see what I 
am become — ^a beggar. — Oh ! and through drunkenness, and 
drunken broils, I am come to this. Oh ! reverend sir, here,* 
pressing his hand to his side, ' here I feel it' 

He would have said more, but a violent fit of coughing, 
which almost stopped his breath, prevented him. He strug- 
gled and struggled for breath, till he had brought up a quan- 
tity of blood, and sighing piteously cast his eyes on his 
wretched bed. The Curate then said to him, * Try to com- 
pose yourself, unhappy man. You experience the dreadful 
effects of intemperance. God has given us an appetite to 
eat and drink, that we may never forg:et to refresh and 
nourish our bodies; and if we only eat till our hunger was 
satisfied, and did not drink till we were thirsty, we should 
relish our food and preserve our health and strength. But 
when we take more than is necessary, to please the palate, 
it dl turns to poison; we become indolent, and bad humours 
break out in nasty sores, and at last corrupt the blood, 
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Stomach, lungs, and, in short, the whole body.' Poverty and 
sickness follow, and extreme pain, which only ends in an 
untimely death. Is not this a truth, which I for some years 
have been repeating to you without effect?' 

' O yes, too true,' answered the sick wretch ; ' but I did 
not believe you, because I did not fall sick suddenly. This 
dreadful cough came on by degrees, and my companions 
persuaded me it was only a cold, till I had no more money 
to treat them with; then they left me to starve alone and 
remember all you had said. Yes, it was all true. I now feel 
it What a fool I was not to listen to you, who had only my 
good at heart' * You wish now,' asked the Curate, * that you 
had lived a different life?' *It racks me,' answered the 
poor wretch, *when I think what a disorderly life I have led. 
Gracious God, if I had obeyed thy commands, if I had been 
temperate, what a happy man should I now be, enjoying 
my health and the fortune my father left me; instead of that 
I am lying here sick and in misery — a beggar ! Merciful 
God, have pity on me ! ' A flood of tears rolled down his 
pale cheeks, an<J the Curate and Charles felt both shocked 
and affected. 

The Curate tried to comfort him, and promised to send 
him some broth. After he had left him, he turned to Charles 
and said, * If that poor wretch had repented sooner he might 
perhaps have avoided all this misery, or at least a great part 
of it; but now it is too late. It is a fearful thing to put off 
repentance till a man cannot show by his conduct that he is 
ashamed of his faults. This example should warn all young 
people to correct their faults as soon as their troubled con- 
science tells them they have done wrong, for even a child 
never does wrong without feeling uneasy.' The Curate turned 
homewards, intending to take Charles to his parents, after he 
had taken leave of the family. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Betty, a countr3rwoman, waited for them at the door, to 
pay the Curate a small sum he had lent her. He inquired 
how her farm now went on ? She looked him full in the 
face, and said * very ill/ * How so ? ' enquired the Curate. 

Then the woman burst into tears and said, * I am a mise- 
rable creature; I have not had a peaceable hour since I saw 
my brother-in-law's good luck. Yes, he lives a fine life; he 
has built a house, and bought, one year, the fine meadow 
by the church ; the next, two more, almost as good. What 
can I purchase ? Nothing ! There sit I in the old farm, 
which my grandmother left me, and so far from being able 
to build a house or buy meadows, it will be well if I can 
keep together the little fiuniture and the poor piece of 
ground my father gave me. But these things will not last 
for ever. I hope I shall live long enough to see my boast- 
ing brother-in-law with a beggar's wallet at his back. I have 
known many fine folks, as proud as he, who were at last 
obliged to leave their farms, ashamed to show their faces, 
though they had held their heads so high. But I cannot guess 
where all the money comes from ! The rogue must get it 
by some strange means; if so much could be eam^ by 
labour, why cannot I earn it? I never sit with my hands 
across when there is anything to be done.' 

'Good woman,' said the Curate, 'are you sick?' 

Betty. God be praised, I have no sickness to complain of. 

Curate, And your husband ? 

Betty, Nothing ails him. 

Curate, And your children ? 

Betty, As gay as larks. 

Curate, How are your poultry, and the rest of your live 
stock ? 

Betty, Why, I cannot say I have much reason to complain. 

Curate. And you have something wholesome to eat and 
drink every day, I suppose ? 

Betty, Yes; I never knew what it was to want a meal. 

CUrate, And yet you call yourself a wretched woman ? 
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Betty, Yes. Can I build a house ? Can I purchase a 
field? 

Curate, I now see clearly that you are an unhappy woman. 
You are well, have sufficient to live on, and have every thing 
necessary to render your life comfortable ; but you indulge a 
vicious passion, envy, which prevents your enjoying the bless- 
ings you possess, and makes you grieve and pine for those 
heaven has given to your neighbours. Poor woman ! as long 
as you nourish envy, you will eat bitter bread, and enjoy 
none of the comforts within your reach. Look at yourself 
in the glass ; you had formerly a ruddy fresh colour, and now 
you are grown quite sallow. Envy is the cause of this change ; 
it has turned the red to yellow. And at night, I know you 
have not any rest, by your sunk eyes — envy keeps you awake. 
But what is worse than all, envy has so misled you, that you 
have told lies of an innocent man, who never did you any 
harm. What horrid wickedness ! Recollect yourself, you 
have called him a rogue ; yet I know that there is not an 
honester man in the whole village. He has only to thank 
his constant industry and prudence for living so well in the 
world. What, do you call that honest friendly man a rogue, 
who was so kind to you, when your husband was sick at 
harvest time some years ago ? He then worked hard to save 
your wheat, without expecting any reward. 

The woman began to cry; she wished to excuse herself; 
but the Curate interrupted her, saying, * Is it possible to call 
a man so good, so honest, and so friendly, a rogue ? You 
also deprive yourself of all your comfort and pleasure, health 
and sleep, and render yourself old and ugly before your time. 
Consider a moment, how foolish you must be, and that envy 
is a hideous vice.' 

The woman saw now that she was envious ; she hung down 
her head, thanked the Curate for his counsel, and went 
away. 

Charles now took leave of the kind family, and the 
Curate reached his hat and stick to accompany him ; but a 
bird that hung in the window made such a dismal noise, run- 
ning from one side of the cage to the other, that he stopped 
a moment, and, looking into the drawer, found that the 
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poor bird had not one grain of seed left, nor any water. 
It was a bird George* had caught when it fell from its nest^ 
and hurt its wing, and ever since he had been very fond of 
it ; but he was so taken up this morning with lamenting the 
death of Pompey, that he had quite forgotten his lark. The 
Curate was displeased, and called George, bidding him look 
at his bird. He added, *See the effects of immoderate sor- 
row; if I had not observed the poor lark, it would have died 
with hunger this night ; and in the morning we should have 
had new lamentations, because you neglected your duty.' 

George fed the bird, while the Curate and Charles went 
out through the garden gate. 

CHAPTER IX. 

They soon came to the wood where Charles had lost him- 
self the day before, and to the place where he thought he 
had seen spirits. Charles could not help laughing when he 
saw and touched the bushes and branches which had raised 
such terror in his mind. * Stop, little man,' said he to a bush, 
which the wind had made nod the evening before; and 
propping it up, * I will teach thee to frighten people.' 

* But, sir,' asked he, * are there no spectres?' * I believe 
not,' answered the Curate. ' I have lived some years in the 
world, and walk in the dark at all hours, and yet I never 
have seen a spectre. Many people will say that they have 
seen them, and I will tell you how it happens. Sometimes 
people see something when it is almost dark, it frightens 
them, and fear makes them take it for a ghost; then they 
start and scream, and tell what a frightful spectre they have 
seen. If you had not returned to the wood to-day, and 
examined the things which caused you such terror, you 
would have had some dreadful stories to relate; and 
you might positively have declared that they were true. 
Sometimes foolish people play malicious tricks to disturb 
their acquaintance. I have heard of many of these tricks, 
1 will mention one. 

♦ Emst 
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' Three officers came some years ago to an inn, and were 
conducted into the best room. Soon after their superior 
officer came, and they were obliged to give up the best 
room to him. This vexed them, and they consulted to- 
gether how they should play him a trick. As soon as he 
was asleep, they came into his chamber, with sheets wrapped 
around them, and danced about his bed. That the general 
was alarmed at first, you may suppose; but he had great 
presence of mind and soon guefesed the trick, and silently 
pulling up the sheet he slid out of bed, covering himself 
with it, without having been perceived by them, and joined 
in the dance. What, what ! four white things ! The officers 
were frightened, hastened out of the room without further 
consideration, and the next morning declared that the house 
was haunted. 

* It is thus, my dear Charles, that stories of spirits and 
haunted houses gain belief; either the people did not see 
clearly through fear, or others have deceived them. When 
at night you see something which you do not know what to 
make of, advance with courage to it, and look more nearly 
at it, and you will always find that you have deceived your- 
self, or that some one has played you a trick.' 

Charles shook his head, as if he could not believe him, 
and said, * I will tell you a story that is very true. Our old 
maid sits sometimes in a room till eleven or twelve o'clock: 
one night there came a little white man, not bigger than me, 
into the room and continually made a motion with his hand. 
The maid, who had been told how she ought to behave to 
such a spirit, should she chance to meet with it, followed 
it Then the spirit led her into the cellar, gave her a spade, 
and said, "Dig in this place;" but observe, "you must not 
speak a single word." She dug, and found a great brass 
kettle full of gold. She went to seize it, crying out what 
a heap of gold. Then she heard a violent noise, and it 
all disappeared. What think you of this, sir? Did the maid 
not see clearly, or did some one play her a trick?' 

* In this case,' answered the Curate, ' it was neither the 
one nor the otiier; but the old maid has told you a lie 
as a story to divert you; she knew it was not true. For 
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there are many people who amuse themselves with invent- 
ing such stories, and telling them to children and foolish 
creatures, who are idle and glad to catch hold of anv non- 
sensical stoiy. 

* Will you not give something to a'poor man ? (cried a voice 
from behind an oak, which interrupted their discourse). The 
Curate and Charles looked round to see from Whence the 
voice came, and saw a miserable beggar, who had lost his 
right arm, and with the left held his hat out to receive charity. 
The Curate was moved, and gave him a penny; and Charles 
threw a halfpenny into the hat 

* How came you to lose your arm ?' said the Curate. 
The beggar rose with some trouble and answered, 'If 

you will permit me to accompany you, I will tell you. I 
came into the world as well formed as you; but when I was 
a child I was a foolish, rash creature. I did nothing but 
climb and scramble up trees and dangerous places, only for 
the sake of climbing. My father and mother were always 
desiring me to be careful. Child, child, my mother would 
say, pray do not climb up such dangerous places. But I 
did not mind what they said: if I had obeyed my good 
parents I should now be another kind of man. One day I 
saw under our thatch a swallows' nest. I will soon have 
that, thought I, and I raised a great ladder against the wall 
and stepp)ed from it on a rotten board over a window. 
Crack, crack, went the board, and I fell with it to the 
ground, and broke my precious arm — my right arm. My 
father and mother wept, and ran for a surgeon to set it, but 
before they could find him it was terribly swelled. He tor- 
mented me above three weeks, drawing one splinter out 
after another. At last the whole arm was black, black as 
a coal, and nothing could save it; it must be cut off. It was 
a dreadful operation, and afterwards they took a red-hot 
iron and held it to the part to stop the blood. So I became 
a cripple! My father loved me, and when he died he left 
me all the money he had pinched himself to save for me. 
But as I could not work I soon spent it, and now I must 
live on what I beg from charitable people. My brothers. 
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who received nothing from my father, earn a comfortable 
livehhood, for they have arms, while I am wretched, and 
often sick through hunger and cold Truly, sir, sound limbs 
are of more value than gold/ 

The Curate tried to comfort him. * Be not troubled, poor 
man,' said he; * if you are an honest man, and bear your 
infirmity with patience, and hurt no one, you will always find 
charitable people who will have compassion on you. Believe 
me, you will never want necessaries.' 

* Very well,' answered the man ; * but, sir, if I could only 
be of some use ! I eat the bread of idleness. Is it not 
dreadful for me to see all men working for one another, 
and that I alone must be a burthen to them ? I often wish 
to die, that I might no more be pointed at as a miserable 
creature.' 

The Curate gave him sixpence, and bid him call some- 
times at his house, and if he was sober and honest he would 
tiy to find him some employment. 



CHAPTER X. 

While they were conversing in this manner, they heard the 
sound of coach wheels. Curiosity led Charles to advance 
a few steps before them, and saw it peep from behind the 
bushes. *Is it possible! yes, indeed, indeed, sir, sir, here 
comes my dear father and mother,' cried he, stretching his 
arms out towards the coach. The coachman stopped ; he 
flew like the wind, and threw his arms first round his father's 
neck, then his mother's, and could only bring out * Dear 
father I' 'dear mother!' His parents were also almost 
melted into tears, and held their lost son in their arms a 
few minutes without speaking a word. At last the father 
broke silence and asked, *Had you no companion with 
you ? ' 'A companion,' answered Charles ; * O yes, there he 
is.' Scarcely had he finished these words before he sprung 
out of the carriage, caught the Curate's hand, led him to his 
father and said, *This is the good man who yesterday saved 
my life.* 
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Mr. Jones stepped out, and taking the Curate's hand, said, 
as he cordially shook it, * Dear sir, how shall I thank you for 
all you have done for my poor lost boy? Pray come into 
the coach and speak to my wife. We came this way to meet 
you and spare you part of your walk, and now we will cany 
you home.' 

As soon as the Curate was seated, 'Drive on,* cried 
Charles to the coachman. * But,' the Curate said, * be not 
in such haste, my young friend; I must make that poor man 
known to your father.' He beckoned to him, and related 
in a few words his history. Mr. Jones was moved with com- 
passion, and threw half-a-crown into the poor man's hat, and 
his wife followed his example. The miserable creature's 
eyes sparkled with joy, and he almost bowed to the ground 
as he drew back : at the same time Mr. Jones squeezed the 
Curate's hand and thanked him for having procured him the 
pleasure of making glad a poor man's heart 

As they drove along Charles was obliged to relate cir- 
cumstantially what had happened to him the day before, and 
how kindly he had been treated by the Curate and his family. 
Mr. Jones and his wife became more and more attached to 
this good family the longer they listened to Charles, and 
eagerly wished soon to see them altogether. They desired 
the coachman to drive faster, and away they went full drive, 
throwing up the dust and rattling over the gravel, and splash- 
ing through the little brooks which ran across the road. 
Now they entered a narrow rocky road, yet Charles was 
very unwilling to let the horses slacken their pace, though 
the way was so rough. But could he have foreseen the dis- 
agreeable accident which awaited them in the narrow lane, 
he would have wished to have gone a mile round to have 
avoided it j for they had hardly advanced a hundred yards 
before they met another coach. 

* Make way ! ' cried John, the driver of the other coach. 
* Fool,' replied Nicholas, Mr. Jones's coachman, * how would 
you have me make way ? Do you not see the rock on one 
side and the mountain on the other ? ' * Why did you enter 
such a narrow rough road ? * asked John. * And if you were 
so well acquainted with it,' sneeringly retorted Nicholas, 
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* why did you venture ? ' Then the two coachmen began to 
curse and swear at each other in a most dreadful manner. 

Mr. Gruff,* the man who sat in the other coach, called out 
to his coachman, * Knock the rascal down if he will not clear 
the way.* This brutal speech roused Mr. Jones's anger ; he 
snatched at his stick, nor could his wife or the Curate detain 
him. Mr. Gruff jumped out at the same time, and they ad- 
vanced angrily towards each other. The coachmen sprang 
from their seats, threw aside their whips, and began to box 
so unmercifully that the blood soon streamed from their 
heads. Mr. Jones and Gruff raised their voices more and 
more. Mrs. Jones wept, ' For God's sake, my dear, come 
back!' Charles lamented, * Nicholas, Nicholas, pray make 
it up! ' The Curate tried to soften matters by good words ; 
but all this was of no use. There was a dreadful bustle, and 
the Curate expected every instant to see the two gentlemen 
proceed to blows, as well as the coachmen. 

At last Mr. Jones recollected himself; he stretched out 
his hand in a friendly manner, saying, ' I beg your pardon, 
sir, I am too hasty.' 

Mf . Gruff, What then ? What then ? Why are you so 
hasty? 

Mr. Jones, It is very foolish to be so, and if we do not 
moderate our anger, we may in the heat of dispute forget 
ourselves and fall on each other like wild animals, or like 
those two men. 

Mr, Gruff, It might happen ; but perhaps you think 
that I am afraid of you ? 

Mr, Jones, No; but would you be so cruel as to strike 
an innocent man ? 

Mr, Gruff, If he provoked me, what would you have 
me do? 

Mr, Jones, And if you had beaten me till I could no 
longer stand, would that have moved my coach one inch out 
of Ae way ? 

Mr, Gruff, No, to be sure; whoever thought of such a 
thing? 

Mr, Jones, Would it not have been more reasonable if I 

* Herr Brauss. 
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had ordered the coachman to back his horses till he made 
room for yours to pass? 

Mr, Gruff. Yes, if you would do that ? 

Mr. Jones. I will do it, with pleasure. 

Mr. Gruff. Why did you not do it at first ? 

Mr. Janes. I should have done it very readily if your 
coachman, and, excuse me, sir, if you had used different 
words. 

Mr. Gruflf was softened by this frank treatment; he took his 
offered hand, saying, * Forgive me, sir, I feel that I have been 
very unreasonable and rude ! I am the cause of all — my 
violence encouraged my coachman; I ought not to have 
suffered him to use such gross language.' 

The Curate was very glad to see that this disagreeable 
affair had taken such an unexpected turn. He caught Mrs. 
Jones's hand, and said, *How noble it is when a man can 
moderate his anger ! How beautiful is forbearance / A violent 
enemy has often been so touched by it, as to become ever 
after a firm friend. What dignity has this self-command given 
to your husband's appearance ; my heart begins to warm 
to him.' 

While all this passed, the coachmen were on the ground 
fighting like two bull-dogs. * My dear sir,' said the Curate, 
' we have no time to lose ; let us part these mad men, or we 
shall never be able to pursue our way. 

They ran to the fiirious coachmen, but they were so 
covered with blood and mud that they could not distinguish 
the colour of their coats. They called to them, but anger is 
deaf; they forgot everything in their fiiry ; and all attempts to 
separate them only rendered them more violent At last 
John's eye met his master's, and he would have disengaged 
himself, but Nicholas flung him so unmercifully down again, 
that his head struck against one of the wheels of the coach, 
and he remained motionless on the ground. Now when 
John could no longer resist him, Nicholas first came to him- 
self; he grew calm in a moment, and would have raised John, 
but there appeared no more life in him ; his countenance 
was pale, and his head fell on his shoulder. Nicholas shook 
him gently, crying out at the same time, * John, John, canst 
thou not hear me?' but John answered never a word. He 
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then leaped up, struck his bloody hands violently against 
both sides of his own head, and screamed out in an agony, 
* God be merciful to me ! What have I done? What a fury I 
have been. I have, I have killed thee, John, my old friend 
John!' 

They were all terrified by these lamentations, and sur- 
rounding poor John, joined in them. The Curate had 
most presence of mind and resolution. * What signifies all 
this sorrow and compassion,' said he ; * let us see how we can 
help the man.' He bid Charles bring a little water in his 
hat from a small stream which ran among the rocks, and 
Mrs. Jones held her smelling bottle to the poor man's nose, 
while the Curate rubbed his temples till there was an ap- 
pearance of returning life. They all stood silent, eagerly 
watching over him, and joy appeared in every face when he 
again opened his eyes. Nicholas was almost frantic with 
delight, he squeezed John's hand, begged him to forgive him, 
and tried again to help him up. But John was so weak his 
legs could not support him, he tottered, and would have 
fallen if Nicholas had not held him up. 

Now what was to be done? Mr. Gruff had not a man to 
drive him, nor Nicholas anyone to assist him to back the 
horses. They all stood lamenting a quarter of an hoiu*, and 
could not think of any means to go forward. At last th$ 
Curate said, * If we do not find an expedient, we must pass 
the night here, and perhaps this poor man may lose his life 
by our delay. Come, let us not trifle away any more time, 
one of the coaches must first be drawn back, which shall it 
be? 'Mine, mine,' cried out Mr. Jones and Mr. Gruff in 
the same breath. They would both gladly have had the 
merit of yielding first. The Curate considered a moment, 
and then observed that, out of respect to the lady, it appeared 
most reasonable that Mr. GrufTs coach should be backed to 
let them hasten home, and then Nicholas might return to 
assist Mr. GruiF. * But what can I do alone with John,' 
answered he in a compassionate tone ; * suppose he should 
faint again with loss of blood ?' * I know of no other way,' 
interrupted the Curate, *than to take him in Mr. Jones's 
coach to my house ; and I will take care of him till he is 
perfectly well.' 
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And now must the people, who an hour before would not 
yield a foot of their pretended right, submit to the greatest 
inconvenience. First they brought John, all covered with 
mud and blood, to seat him in Mr. Jones's coach ; and the 
Curate said to Nicholas, with some indignation, as he helped 
to lift him in, ^Behold the fruits of anger I When men give 
themselves up to anger, they act foohshly, and know no 
more what they ^re about ; and after the fit of anger is over, 
they sorely repent of their folly, as you do now.' 

Nicholas drew the coach back with great difficulty ; large 
drops of sweat ran down his cheeks ; he was so ^tigued, 
though they all assisted him, except Mrs. Jones and Charles ; 
they sat in the coach, and supported John. After this 
laborious business, Nicholas mounted his box and drove 
slowly and mournfully forward. 

Mr. Gruff followed them with his eyes till they were out 
of sight He would willingly have accompanied them, but 
he was obliged to stay and watch his horses till Nicholas 
came back. Poor man, the time seemed to him very long ; 
he remained alone two hours in the place of his servant; 
he might have amused himself, but he could think of nothing 
but his foolish conduct, and how little his anger must have 
made him look. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Meantime Mr. Jones and his company advanced towards 
the village where the Curate lived. But they were con- 
tinually terrified ; for John fainted several times, falling first 
on one then on another. 

It may easily be supposed what nasty figures they all 
appeared, covered with mud and blood; but they would 
mllingly have borne all this, if John had been better. He 
grew worse and worse, and they were <h"eadfiilly afiraid that 
he would die in the coach before they reached the Curate's 
house. They every moment looked out of the window to 
see if they could see the steeple rising out of the trees; and 
bid Nicholas drive as fast as possible to ease them of their 
fears. But the coach road was three or four miles round. 
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Nicholas did all he could to hasten forward ; yet they were 
an hour on the road, and their apprehensions made it appear 
as long as four or five. 

When at last they arrived at the door, their first care was 
about John. They wished to lead him into the house, but 
the motion was too much for him, and he sunk senseless 
into the Curate's arms. He prayed some countrymen, whom 
curiosity had gathered round the coach, to assist to carry 
him into the house. 

It is easy to suppose the terror this sight raised in the 
family. Henrietta looked at her husband, when she saw 
them bring in a stranger 'who seemed to be dead. The 
children cried, Mr. Jones and his wife stood mute, and the 
Curate himself walked in an agitated manner once or twice 
up and down the chamber. At last he said, let one instantly 
go for Mr. Smith* the surgeon. George started up imme- 
diately, and ran downstairs. How tedious did the quarter 
of an hour appear. They went every moment to the win- 
dow to see if he was coming ; and from the window to John, 
felt his pulse, rubbed his temples, held vinegar to his nose ; 
but all would not do ; he did not open his eyes. * He is 
dead,' cried the Curate's wife. * He is dead,' cried Mrs. Jones. 
* Yes, yes, he is dead,' said the children after them, and they 
all began to weep. 

The Curate himself was alarmed; he walked sometimes 
quick, sometimes slow, up and down the room, looked 
earnestly out of the window, then returning to John soon 
would leave him with a sigh, and yet come back again. In 
one of his walks he turned on Nicholas, who stood stupid 
with grief in a dark coiner. * What do you do here,' asked 
he ; * I thought you were returned long ago to Mr. Guflf ? * I 
could not go,' replied he, * if it was to save my life, till I 
know what will become of John.' They all tried to persuade 
him ; but he could only answer, that he could not leave that 
place till he knew what would become of John. While they 
were disputing, Mr. Smith, the surgeon, entered. They all 
flocked round him, eager to hear if he thought the poor man 
had any life in him. 

♦ Gregoriusl 
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* We shall see; we shall see,' said he, and made them relate 
in a few words the sad accident ; he approached the bed, 
took a fine feather out of the pillow, and held it to John's 
nose; the down on the feather moved. * He lives still,' cried 
he; * see, he breathes; but let us strip off his clothes and open 
a vein.' He opened it and the blood flowed. A moment 
after he breathed with more force, opened his eyes, and 
looked round with a stare of wild astonishment. * Where — 
where am I ? ' said he with a weak voice. * By me, by me!' 
cried Nicholas; * surely you know me again, dear John ? ' 
John groaned and shut his eye^. The surgeon examined 
his head; they all had their eyes fixed on him, but he re- 
mained silent, till Mr. Jones asked, * Is there any hope ? ' 
Then every one joined in the inquiry but Nicholas, and his 
eyes were fastened on the surgeon's face, while he stood 
with his mouth open, almost afraid to breathe. * Yes,' said 
the surgeon, * there is hope; and, if nothing unexpected hap- 
pens, he may be able to return to his master in a few days.' 

They all rejoiced when they heard this news. * God be 
thanked r cried Nicholas, *for the good hopes; now I am 
happy, and I will go with a light heart and drive Mr. Gruff 
home.' Then he went, and found Mr. Gruflf very uneasy 
and impatient 

After John was placed comfortably in bed, the curate 
desired the children to be very quiet ' We may now all be 
content,' said he, * since there is hope. Oh, what a charm- 
ing thing is hope! How satisfied we are, when in any 
vexatious situations we can still look forward to something 
good which awaits us.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

It now grew late in the evening, and the Curate, with 
reason, supposed that his guests must by this time be very 
hungry. He requested his wife to let them quickly have 
something to eat; this was soon done; she brought out all 
that her pantry contained. It was not much; but all was 
good of its kind, and produced with such neatness and 
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order, that the whole company sat down with a sharp apj)e^- 
tite, and would have enjoyed their meal, if they had not 
been interrupted just as they began to eat. John's room 
was over the parlour, and they heard such loud groan& 
suddenly issue from it, that they hastily rose, and all ran 
anxiously to ask what was the matter? — ^what he wanted? 
*Ah! my poor wife, my poor children! what will they think 
when they find I do not come home to-night? If they hear 
of my quarrel, if they do not hear whether I am still alive, 
what will become of them ? ' 

The whole company felt for him, and looked at each 
other, not knowing what to say to comfort him, his grief 
was so reasonable. Mr. Jones drew his wife aside, and 
said, * I can easily represent to myself the trouble this poor 
man must endure — if such an accident had happened to 
me, and I could not return to you.' * My love,* interrupted 
she, * if you were once to stay from home, and I heard that 
you laid at the point of death — dearest life, I could not 
bear that! ' Charles began to weep, and said, * You die; 
dear father, and I not be with you, I should die of grief ! ' 

* The poor man, the poor woman and her children, I wisk 
I could think of some way to help them,^ said Mr. Jones: 
*Dear father,' said Charles, *I am sure you can think of 
something.' Mr. Jdnes rubbed his forehead and said, ' True, 
I could diink of something ; but then it would be expensive.* 
* I will not ask for sixpence before Christmas,* eagerly 
answered Charles, * if you will help this poor man.' * Well,' re- 
plied Mr. Jones, * we will see what can be done.' ♦ He then 
turned to the Curate to inquire if he could procure him a 
messenger, to set off directly for John's little hut, and inform 
his family that he was out of danger, and with people who 
would take care of him. * It would not be very difficult,' 
replied the Curate, * but as it is late, and the way long and 
dreary, he will expect to be well paid for his trouble.' * I 
would willingly give a guinea,' said Mr. Jones; * I should 
think that would be sufficient?' *Yes, more tiian will be 

* In the original the mother and son both offer their purses, the 
father offers five dollars, and the curate finds a peasant who will go 
for two. 

♦* O , J 
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expected/ interrupted the Curate; ' I dare say I shall pro- 
cure a strong lad in this neighbourhood for half the money.' 

He went out and soon returned with one, who had 
seized with joy the opportunity of earning some money, 
and promised to deliver his messs^e very faithfully. ' And 
the surgeon/ said Mr. Jones, * I will settle with him, and 
discharge all the other expenses; pray let him want for 
nothing.' * I will take care that he wants for nothing,' re- 
plied the Curate ; * but you, sir, need not be at any further 
expense.' ' Nay,' interrupted Mr. Jones, ' you have already 
had trouble enough, without being obliged to pay the sur- 
geon. You, my good friend, have too much sense to indulge 
false pride ; your poor parishioners want all the money you 
can spare; you must let me settle this matter.' The Curate 
shook him by the hand and consented. They then ap- 
proached John's bed, and informed him that a message had 
been sent to his wife, and that he and his family would be 
taken care of till he was able to work. * Indeed, indeed,' 
cried John, * have you sent to my wife, and will you be so 
kind to me ? God reward you ; you are a tender-hearted 
man; your compassion has saved my life, and made me 
quite content Now I shall go quietly to sleep, since I 
know that my wife and children will not be fretting all night' 
The whole company felt pleased with John for having such 
an affection for his family, and the .meal they returned to 
seemed sweeter than ever. 

During supper time the Curate spoke more than usiual, 
and they were all cheerful. * Is it not ordered in a wonder- . 
fully wise manner,' said he, * that a good man always grows 
sad when he sees another sad? — that is to say, he feels 
compassion. It is really true that compassion renders 
many hours uneasy, which might have passed pleasantly, if 
we were not disturbed by the misery which others suffer. 
For instance, we should have gone on quietly with our 
meal, if John's groans had not affected us. But pity, the 
compassionate feeling! have mentioned, is very useful, as it 
impels us to assist our suffering fellow-creatures. As soon as 
Charles felt compassion, he offered to give up all the money 
he was to receive till Christmas, but, before he felt this 
emotion, he did not think of it Thus we find by com- 
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passion a number of persons have been saved, who might 
have been lost, if others had not been disturbed by their suf- 
ferings. And when we have comforted an afflicted man, we 
are so light, so gay, that every pleasure has a finer relish — as 
you, Charles, now find that apple pie* has. Am I not right ? ' 

Charles smiled and said, 'That is very true; I never 
before thought my supper tasted so good — and when I 
think that John will soon be well, I am so glad! ' 

*Good Charles,V continued the Curate, 'exercise your, 
compassion instead of trying to stifle it for present ease. If 
in future you see a man in distress or pain, and your mind 
is troubled, do not soon try to overcome this anguish of 
heart; but rather imagine yourself in the place of the suf- 
ferer, and think what you should feel if you were in the same 
situation. Then would your heart soon tell you what you 
ought to do ; and pity would procure you many such plea- 
sant moments as you now enjoy.* 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Curate would have continued the conversation, if he 
had not been interrupted by the maid, who whispered some- 
thing in his ear. * How ? ' asked the Curate, * will he not 
come, though I have so earnestly invited him? I did not 
believe that there had been in the world a man with such 
a hard, unfeeling heart. Well, if he will not come to me, I 
will go to him.' 

He rose hastily, took his stick, and was going out, but the 
company seemed disturbed, and stopped him to ask what 
disagreeable accident had happened ? * I beg your pardon 
for leaving you a few moments ; I am uneasy, but I hope 
that I shall soon return much easier.* He then went out and 
left them unable to guess why he went so abruptly. 

The cause was this : his eldest brother, for above half a 
year, had not behaved to him like a brother. He had not 
written to him as usual, and when the Curate wrote to him 
he did not answer his letter; and he had passed three times 
through the village and never visited him. Now this evening 
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the Curate had heard from the surgeon that his brother was 
there, and intended to sleep at the inn. He therefore sent 
his maid privately to entreat him to spend the fevening at 
his house ; but he rudely answered that he would not come- 
The Curate then went to him. 

When he opened the room door he saw his brother in 
deep thought, walking backwards and forwards with hasty 
strides and frightful gestures. He stood still at the door a 
few moments till his brother perceived him, and, turning 
fiercely on him, asked what he wanted ? 

Curate. I am come to visit you. 

Brother, Did I invite you ? 

Curate. No, indeed ; but I think it would not have been 
right to have had a brother who once loved me, and whom 
I still love, so near me and not to have called to see him. 
I invited you, why did you not come? 

Brother. Unworthy, hypocritical man, do you ask why? 

Curate. I do ; nay, I ask still more — ^why have you passed 
three times through my village and have not visited me ? 

Brother. Do you wish to know ? 

Curate. Certainly I wish it, and I shall not leave you 
before you have told me. 

Brother. Know it then — I hate you ! 

Curate. Hate me ? 

Brother. Shall I say it again ? — I hate — I detest you ! 

Curate. And you do not wish me any good ? 

Brother. No. 

Curate. Nay, perhaps you wish some misfortune may 
befal me ? 

Brother. I heartily wish that no good may ever reach 
you and your wicked wife ! 

Curate. Brother ! brother, take care, God hears you ! Can 
such thoughts rise in your heart against me who have ever 
been an affectionate brother — and against my innocent wife ? 

Brother. Yes, because you are my brother ; if a stranger 
had injured me it would not have hurt me half as much. 

Curate. I injured you ? — How ? 

Brother. I suppose you wish to excuse yourself? 

Curate. No, not excuse myself; but to know what I have 
done? 
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. Brother, Is it not to you I owe — I tremble with rage 
when I think of your wickedness ! I cannot go on 

Curate, What wickedness ? 

Brother, Is it not wickedness to separate a brother from 
his promised wife ? 

Curate. What, to whom were you attached? I cannot 
guess what you mean to say. 

Brother, Did you not know that I wished to marry your 
wife's sister? 

Curate, No, I knew nothing of it. 

Brother, Did you not know that she was inclined to 
consent ? 

Curate. I knew nothing of the matter. 

Brother^ Do you not know that you have prejudiced her 
against me, and persuaded her to marry another ? 

Curate, All this is news to me. 

Brother, Now, this is contemptible ! First to injure me, 
and then to have the insolence to deny it. 

Curate, But, dear brother, did I ever injure you before ? 

Brother, Never. 

Curate, How can you then believe that I should suddenly 
become such a h)rpocritical wretch ? 

Brother, It was with great difficulty that I could believe 
you so wicked, but the whole conduct of your sister-in-law 
gave rise to my suspicions against you. 

Curate. And what was there in her conduct to give rise 
to it? 

Brother, I gave her to understand that I wished to marry 
her; she heard me so mildly, and promised in such a soft 
tone of voice to give me soon a final answer, that I firmly 
believed that she would accept of my offered hand. Soon 
after she spent a short time at your house, and when she 
returned she sent me an absolute refusal, and married Mr. 
Roberts. What could I then suppose, but that she went to 
ask your advice, and you advised her to marry your friend 
Roberts, whom you ever had a greater affection for than 
for me ? 

Curate, "When did you make the proposal ? 

Brother, Towards the latter end of February. 
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Curate, But what if I could prove to you that she was 
engaged to Mr. Roberts the foregoing year ? 

Brother. I wish I could see l5iat proved ! 

Curate. You shall soon see it. 

Saying so the Curate hastily left the room, and returned 
in a few minutes with a letter which his sister-in-law had 
written to him the November of the preceding year, in which 
she mentioned to him that she was engaged to Mr. Roberts, 
but she wished that it might still remain a secret some time 
longer. The angry man read this letter twice over, and stood 
motionless a few minutes as if he had been thunderstruck, 
then hastily exclaimed — * Is it possible ? Have I been so 
unjust, and suspected you without a cause? ' 

Curate. You see how it is. 

Brother. I have injured you, my brother; how could I 
harbour such vile suspicions, best of men! saying so, he 
timidly took his hand. Pray forgive me, I will never again, 
while I live, indulge such unjust suspicions. 

Curate (with his eyes full of tears). What a happy hour 
is this, in which I again find my brother ! 

BrotJier. Good brother, I am sufficiently punished. Sus- 
picion and hatred are tenible things ; they have continually 
tormented me. Suspicion produced hatred; because I be- 
lieved ill of you, I wished ill to happen to you. Since that 
time I have not had a contented hour. If I thought of you, 
if I only read your name, I felt my heart beat quidc, I 
trembled, and, forgive me, suffered curses to escape from my 
lips. I was ill-humoured and rude to the people about me. 
At night I had no rest, and if I did slumber, in my dreams I 
quarrelled with you. O, how my heart used formerly to 
throb with joy when from the hill I saw your village; and 
how I spurred my horse on quickly to be with you ! But 
since the time I have hated you I have gnashed my teeth 
when I discovered this little village, and the nights I passed 
at the inn were always dreadful to me. Ah, how unhappy is 
the man who hates another ! 

Curate. Come, let us forget all, my brother, and from this 
hour have no more unquiet nights from hatred. 

The violent man now looked mild, and, accepting his 
brother's invitation, accompanied him to his house. 
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Mr. Jones and his wife were very desirous to know what 
had disturbed the Curate, and where he was gone ; and a 
look of anxiety, which they observed on Mrs. Benson's 
countenance, made them still more curious. While they 
were endeavouring to converse about indifferent things, the 
Curate entered with his brother, whom they did not know. 
Now, thought they, the whole mystery will be cleared up. 

* \Vhat I is it you, dear brother ? ' cried out Mrs. Benson. 
* Is it you, who come to us again with such an affectionate 
friendly countenance? What a happy day!' added she, ten- 
derly pressing his hand. Then she ran to bring him some 
refreshment, while the children expressed their joy. They 
clung about him, oying, * Dear uncle ! dear uncle ! * one 
brought a nightcap, another his slippers, and the littie Caro- 
line brought out of the closet part of the cake which Mrs. 
Jones had given her, and thrust it into his hand. The uncle 
was delighted when he saw how eagerly the whole family 
testified the pleasure his return gave them. * It is affection 
which renders us happy,' he exclaimed ; * if we love others, 
they will love us in return. I should have missed all this 
pleasure if I still fostered hatred against my brother.' 

Mr. Jones begged him to explain what he meant by these 
hints. * May I relate it ? ' asked the Curate, looking at his 
brother. * O yes,' answered he ; * but I should like better 
to relate it myself.' And he began to relate the whole mis- 
understanding; how he had first nourished suspicions against 
his brother, and afterwards hated him ; what sad days and 
miserable nights he had passed since; and how comfortable he 
now found himself, because love had taken the place of hatred ! 

During this relation time ran away without their perceiving 
it They would have remained still longer together; but just 
as Mr. Jones was beginning to give them another example 
of a man of his acquaintance who, by nourishing hatred, 
had deprived himself of all his comforts, the clock struck 
twelve,* and they recollected that it was full time to go to rest. 

* This bit of old German manners has been altered here. The watch- 
man called under the window 

Hort, ihr Herren, 
Lasst euch sagen, 
Die Glocke hat zwolf geschlagen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The whole family rose very early, and as soon as they were 
dressed they went together to John's room to inquire how 
he found himself? *Very well,* answered he; *I was in 
great pain till long after midnight, and could not close my 
eyes; but about two o'clock I fell asleep, and I cannot 
describe how comfortably I found that sleep. All my pain 
left me ; and now I am awake I feel as if I was new bom. 
Yes, sleep is a charming thing ! It frees us from all care and 
pain, and gives us new strength and vigour. He that sleeps 
well has always reason to be thankful. I never felt, till now, 
its full value ! In future, when any one wishes me a good 
night, I shall thank them with all my heart; and if I have 
had a good night, I shall not complain if I am obliged to 
work hard in the day. What a shame it is that men live who 
abuse sleep ; for when we sleep too long, we £Je indolent the 
whole day ! I often think of madam, whom I have been 
coachman to these four years ; she sleeps, as true as I am 
here, almost ten hours on the stretch, and when she rises she 
finds nothing right, — the servants are scolded all round, and 
she has often called me a blockhead when I have told her 
that my oats were out Sleep appears to me like beans and 
bacon ; if we eat moderately we are strengthened; but if we 
are gluttons bad humours break out, we are hea^7 and idle, 
so that, in the whole world, nothing appears right.' 

While the company conversed with John, they heard a 
noise in Henry's* room. He went first to bed, and by 
sleeping an hour longer than the rest of the family, became 
so stupid and heavy, that he was attacked by a certain dis- 
order called ill-humour. It is a very disagreeable one ; and, 
in the morning, arises from that kind of sluggish stupidity 
which men feel when they have slept longer than nature 
requires. Those who are under the influence of this dis- 
order expect that everything should be directed by their 
whims; and, if the least trifle goes contrary to their foolish 
humour, they murmur and scold though they want nothing. 
All the family felt the good effects of sleep as well as John, 
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and were cheerfully preparing to discharge the duties of the 
day, except Henry ; but his ill-humour, which arose from 
indulging himself too long in bed till he grew stupid and 
sick, made him very uncomfortable to himself, and trouble- 
some to others. 

While he was in bed, a poor boy brought a quail to sell ;* 
and George, who loved his brother and sister, bought it for 
Henry. He hid the bird under his coat, and crept into 
Henry^s room. * Oh, good morning, good morning, Mr. 
Lie-a-bed,' said he, * you have almost lost your breakfast* 

* Hold your tongue,' cried he out peevishly; * why did you 
not wake me ? you were very ill-natured ; you let me sleep 
on purpose that you might play alone with Charles.* * You 
do not know what you are talking about,* interrupted George; 

* I have called you above ten times, and you would not get 
up ; it is hard to scold me for your own laziness.' Then 
Henry grew still more ill-humoured, and called out, * Mother ! 
mother ! ' His mother ran quickly, almost afraid that some 
accident had happened to him, and asked him what he 
wanted? * George laughs at me; he called me a lie-a-bed ; 
yet he never waked me * But the mother soon perceived 
that George was innocent, and that Henry was stupid and 
out of humour ; so she bade him rise quickly and speak in a 
kinder manner to his brother. * Rouse yourself, my child,* 
added she, *or you will spend an indolent, uncomfortable day.' 

Meantime George slipped out of the room with his quail. 
On the stairs he happened to meet Caroline. That affec- 
tionate girl began to smile when she saw him; he kissed her, 
and Said, * Guess what I have under my coat ? * The little 
girl thought it was a cake or an apple ; but George said it 
was something alive. * Is it a frog, a sparrow, or a little 
dog ? * asked she. He then let the head peep out, and she 
began to jump for joy when he told her that she should have 
it, because she was not out of humour, like Henry. She ran 
to her mother and told her how good George had been to 
her. Henry saw her with her bird, and longed for it; but 
Caroline did not mind him or his angry looks. 

Scarcely had the tender mother reached the bottom of 

* Also a young fighting cock, but this has been suppressed. 
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the Stairs when she heard Henry call out again, * Mother ! 
mother ! ' 

Mrs. Benson, who at first had spoken kindly to him, was 
now displeased; she returned, and when she opened the 
door Henry saw that she had no longer a smiling face. She 
frowned and asked, * What do you want now, naughty boy,?' 
*My half-boots are not here,' answered he, weeping; ' I must 
have my half-boots.' * They are at the cobbler's; you must 
put on your shoes to-day.' So saying she left the room, left 
the foolish child sitting on the side of his bed ; and there 
he sat weeping as bitterly as if some great misfortune had 
happened to him. 

But in the parlour was nothing but cheerfulness ; the 
guests were treated with coffee for breakfast, and, because it 
was a holiday, the children had each two cups of coffee and 
three slices of white bread and butter. It is true poor Henry 
had none, for he had neither washed his face nor combed his 
hair. 

A number of little amusing stories were told, and they all 
joked and laughed. George and Caroline brought out all 
their pictures and playthings, which were admired by all the 
guests. But when they collected them to put them by they 
were surprised, and asked, in a tone of joy, * What is this ? 
where did that come from?' for Mrs. Jones had, unper- 
ceived by them, slipped some pretty pictures among their 
own. Poor Henry ! had he been there he would certainly 
have had some of those pretty pictures. 

The company then prepared to go in the coach to a 
neighbouring wood, and pass the morning there. * Am I to 
go? Am I to go?' asked George and Caroline, and their 
mother looked at them \^dth such a smiling face, that they 
Soon perceived she did not intend to leave them at home. 
What pleasure did they promise themselves! they kissed 
their mother, and jumped for joy. The horses were quickly 
brought out of the stable and harnessed ; and when all but 
the children had seated themselves in the coach, George 
missed Henry. * Is not Henry to go?' asked he, address- 
ing his mother in a sorrowful tone. ' If he is ready let him 
come,' answered she. 
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Then George sprang upstairs to tell his brother. But he 
was disappointed in his good-natured hope. There he still 
sat on the side of the bed scratching his head ; he had not 
yet drawn on his stockings ; and because he could not have 
his half-boots, he would not put on his clothes. George 
soon saw that it would be vain to wait for him, for he knew 
his mother would not detain the carriage till an ill-humoured 
boy was dressed ; he therefore returned directly, got into the 
coach, and off it drove. 

When Henry heard the rolling of the coach, and learned 
that the whole company were gone to take an airing, and 
had left him behind, he cried bitterly, stamped with his 
feet, and behaved like a foolish child. Who knows what he 
might have done, if an old nurse had not brought him to 
himself. She advised him to put on his clothes directly, and 
follow the company, to beg his father and mother to forgive 
him; *and perhaps,' added she, *they may permit you to 
partake of their pleasure.' 

After some soothing and encouragement, he resolved to 
follow her advice \ he then ran across the fields and met the 
carriage, but not before he was tired and out of breath. 
His father and mother did not receive him with their accus- 
tomed kindness; nay, he was obliged to listen to a very 
severe reproof for his obstinacy ; but after he had humbly 
acknowledged his fault, and promised to behave better for 
the future, they allowed him to stay with the company. If 
he had kept his word, he might still have enjoyed much 
pleasure ; but he soon let them see that he had not yet con- 
quered his ill-humour. 

George proposed a play in which tliey all might engage ; 
they fixed on one called the Hunter, and the open down 
before the wood was a fine place for the play. But Henry 
found no pleasure in this game ; he insisted on their playing 
at blindman's buff. The little company tried to convince 
him that he was very unreasonable to expect them all to do 
just what he pleased ; but he heeded them not. And when 
they saw that he would not pursue them, they tried to coax 
him till he turned rudely round from them ; then they began 
to play without him. Charles was the Hunter, George the 
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dog, and Caroline the hare. Charles began the chase, cry- 
ing out several times, * Leveret, hide thyself the dog is coming 
to bite thee ! close ! close ! * The leveret exerted all its 
powers to escape from the dog, and when it came near, 
pretended to cry like a hare ; at last it was caught, and they 
all burst out in a loud laugh. 

Henry saw with much vexation their common joy; he was 
tired of himself and his ill-humour; yet he was so stubborn 
and foolish that he would not make one in their party. - He 
imagined that Charles or George would again have invited 
him to play with them, and he would gladly have accepted 
of the invitation; but they thought of no such thing; none 
of them pressed a little obstinate boy who had been so long 
out of humour to join in their play. Then he threw himself^ 
full of sorrow, under a tree, and lamented his folly. * I am 
very uncomfortable — how unhappy has my ill-humour made 
me! It has to-day already deprived me of the quail my 
brother bought for me, and my breakfast ; besides, I have 
offended my parents, and the strangers look black on me — 
how much pleasure have I lost by ill-humour ! No one 
wishes to have any thing to do with me, though I now am 
sorry. Oh, I will never again be so foolish T Whilst he was 
thus bemoaning himself, his father passed by with Mrs. 
Jones, who had hold of his arm ; and as soon as he ob- 
served Henry, he went up to him and asked what was the 
matter with him? Why he did not make one in the play 
with his brother and sister? He was ashamed to answer, 
turned his face away, and held his hands before his eyes. 

* What have you done?* said the father again. * Speak.' * I 
am ashamed of myself,* answered he; *1 cannot tell it' 

* You are ashamed,' replied the father; * you are afraid of my 
reproofs; you have done something wrong. For those who 
feel shame always know that they have done something wrong. 
Speak, what is it?' Then he related, shedding many tears, 
how foolishly and ill-humouredly he had behaved all day, 
and how much trouble he had brought on himself 

The father pitied him; but desired him at the same time, 
to try to govern his temper, and be for the future a good 
boy, then he would no more feel that kind of shame which 
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made him afraid to look his father in the fece. * Do you,^ 
continued he, ' still desire to play with your companions?' 
« Very much,' answered he, * only I am afraid they will now 
refuse to play with me.' * You do not deserve, indeed, a 
kind reception,' said the father; «but if you wish to be more 
sociable, if you will try to give up your own will to others, 
come with me, I will intercede for you.' Then Henry 
wiped away his tears, and taking hold of his father's hand, 
went with downcast eyes to join his playfellows. They 
received him gladly, when their father assured them that for 
the future he would no more tease them through his ill- 
humour. 

He joined them, and they went to play again with fresh 
pleasure, now they had a hare and a leveret to hunt 

CHAPTER XV. 

Henhy made a fine hare, and was so nimble that he sprang 
through the bushes, and they caught him with difficulty after 
he ha(i advanced far into the wood. 

But by this chance they made a discovery which they 
rojoiced at They came suddenly on four fine healthy look- 
ing boys, who were amusing themselves by playing with a 
ball. They were the sons of the forester, who hved not far 
from hence. The huntsman, dog, and hares were so pleased 
with this discovery, that they ceased playing to look at the 
flying ball, which these boys threw from one to another. 
Yes, it seemed as if they were all at once tired of hunting, 
and wished to begin to play at ball * Nay,' Henry said aloud, 
* if I had my ball here, we might also play at ball.' Scarcely 
had Henry said so, when one of the boys came up to them 
and said, * If you wish for a ball, wait a moment, and I will 
run to the house and bring you one ; ' and all the rest said, 
*0 yes, run quickly and bring it* 

Away he ran, but, before he could come back, one of his 
brothers offered to lend them his ball till he returned. The 
children refused, because they felt that they ought not to 
disturb their pleasure to amuse themselves. But they con- 
tinued to press them, till they all agreed to play together. 
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This afforded them new pleasure ; some struck the ball in 
the air, and others received it as it fell. Nay, they were 
quite delighted when Charles, who was very expert at the 
game, made the ball rise almost out of sight, and when 
George ran to catch it, as it was falling at a great distance 
fh)m the place it was Uirown from. They were so amused, 
that they did not think of returning to their parents, but 
played one game after another. 

Who knows how much longer they might have played, if 
the Curate had not called them. He came up to them, and 
desired them to come back, because Mr. Jones thought it 
time to proceed on his journey. Seeing the ball they were 
playing with, he inquired where they had found it, or who 
gave it to them? * One of these good-natured boys,' an- 
swered George, *we are playing with. You cannot think 
how good-natured they were. As soon as Henry wished for 
a ball one of them ran to their house for it, and another 
lent us his, that we might not be tired with waiting.' * And 
did this civil behaviour please you,' asked he. * Very much,' 
cried they all ; * how we wish that we could do something 
to-please them.' * I too am glad,' continued the Curate, * to 
meet with such good children; pray ask them to walk with 
us, that my wife and guests may see them.' It was not 
necessary to speak twice, they ran to their new friends, 
and led them, a little against their will, forward to the 
company. 

The little boys blushed at being praised for doing what their 
father ever bid them do, and what he always did himself; 
for a beggar never came through the forest without receiving 
a slice of bread and a draught of small beer. He used to 
say to his boys, that the child who did not give part of its 
playthings to another, should be left to play alone — and 
what child can find pleasure in playing alone? 

One day they had quarrelled about a kite; each would 
insist that it belonged to him. The father gave them four 
kites, which they were to call their own ; but as they were 
so unsociable, he would not allow them to play together; 
and what pleasure was there in looking at a kite, though it 
mounted almost to the clouds, when they could not call out, 
* See ! see ! how high the kite flies ! ' In a few days they. 
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begged their father to take back three of the kites, and let 
them play together. It was the same thing with their tops, 
marbles, &c.; there was no amusement in pla3ringwith them 
alone, and whenever they quarrelled, their father only pun- 
ished them by making tiie selfish boy play in a little yard 
by himself. 

After the company had asked the boys several questions, 
to which they gave modest answers, the Curate said to his 
children, * Next Monday you know you are to have a little 
feast, after all the cherries are gathered,* and would you not 
wish for more company?' *Yes, indeed,' answered George; 

* may I ask these good boys to come?* The father nodded, 
and he turned to them — * Yes, pray come next Monday, and 
we shall be so happy together. I will show you my garden, 
and you shall eat some of the pears off my own tree.' * Yes, 
yes,' cried Henry and Caroline, catching hold of their hands; 

* you must promise to come and see all our gardens and 
birds.' They said that they would very gladly come, but 
they must ask their father's leave before they promised. 
*You are very right,' said the Curate, 'for a good child 
ought never to promise to go out without the consent of his 
parents ; but I will call myself on your father, and ask him 
to give you leave.' 

Mrs. Benson had brought a basket of fruit with her to 
regale her guests with. She now set it before them, and 
gave, as may be supposed, a sufficient quantity to the civil 
children. Mrs. Jones, who always had something in her 
pocket for good children, felt for a little parcel — what could 
it be, wrapped up in paper? She opened it, and let them 
see some pretty pictures, very pretty pictures of lions, tigers, 
and many other animals; she divided them amongst the 
forester's sons, who at first reftised to accept of them ; but 
Mrs. Jones pressed them, saying, *Take these pictures, good, 
well-behaved children ; one civility deserves another.' 

Now came the moment when the company must separate; 
the separation was painful to them all. When they first met 
they were civil to each other, because it is right to show 

• In true Gennan festal fashion, it was to be on Sunday, and instead 
of gathering cherries, it was shooting birds. 
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civility to everybody; but when they became acquainted^ 
they began to love as friends, and wished to have remained 
longer together. But Mr. Jones had some important busi- 
ness which required his presence, and he was obliged tQ 
take leave of the family ; he did it in the most affectionate 
manner; and shaking the Curate's hand, with a look of re- 
gard and respect, put five guineas in it for John's use, which 
die Curate assured him was more than sufficient to pay th^ 
surgeon. Mr. Jones then desired him to let him have the 
rest in his pocket when he returned to his family; and, 
stepping into the coach, they were soon out of sight, while 
the Curate and his family turned into the footpath which led 
to their house. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

On the road Mr. Jones was very much amused with obser- 
ving the plentiful harvest, and the cheerful looks of the 
reapers. He admired, sometimes, the abundance pf ears 
which grew from a few grains of com; sometimes the in- 
dustry of the country people in cutting it down, making it 
up into sheaves, and carrying it into their bams. He was 
so charmed with the view, that he could not remain any 
longer in the coach ; he stopped it, and desired the coach- 
man to follow them slowly, after he had handed out his wife 
and son. 

They could now, on foot, observe all the objects fcur 
better than when they whirled by them ; and they were as- 
tonished to see how many men received nourishment from 
a single field of wheat ; and not only men obtained a sub- 
sistence from it, but likewise a number of birds, beetles^ 
grasshoppers, and field-mice : this aflforded matter for con; 
versation on various subjects. 

Charles remarked that the grain did not appear equally 
fine in all the fields. In some the ears stood thick and 
strong, like a wood; in others it appeared thin; and, in 
several, was so mixed with tares, that they could scarcely 
perceive that any had been sown. Charles could not con- 
ceive the reason of it : the fields, thought he, are all the 
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same soil ; the blades grow up near each other, exposed to 
the same weather, from whence comes this difference? He 
mentioned to his father this remark, and asked what could 
be the reason; had we not better inquire of a countryman? 
most people know something of their own business ; and I 
see one yonder with such an honest countenance as makes 
me hope that he will readily answer our questions. 

They went up to him, bowed, and asked why there was 
such a great difference in the crops? They added, that they 
had seen many fields so fruitful that they charmed their eyes, 
but others almost covered with thistles and tares. *Yes, 
yes,* replied the peasant, smiling, * these were certainly my 
neighbour Brown's fields; he has always, on his ground, 
trash, not worth carrying home. But how can it be other- 
wise? When I and other farmers have been at work some 
hours, ploughing or hoeing, he is still snoring in bed. When 
our com is almost in the ear, he is sowing his seed ; and 
when our after-grass is fit for mowing, he is only bringing 
home his first loads of hay. There he comes! there he 
comes ! you will soon see, by his dress and gait, what sort 
of a man he is.' 

They turned and saw coming towards them, a horse draw- 
ing a cart ; but it was such a sorry poor creature, it could 
scarcely put one foot before the other. Upon him sat 
Brown, with a tattered coat loosely wrapped round him, 
and his hat was so old and dirty, that it would not have 
been easy to guess what colour it had been. His hair was 
uncombed, and the feathers, which came out of a soft bed, 
were stuck in it; his face was covered with red blotches, 
and he sat in sudi an indolent manner, as if he was scarcely 
awake or ready to fall asleep. They expressed their surprise, 
and Charles declared that he should not have believed that 
there were such idle people in the world, if he had not seen 
it with his own eyes. * Yes,' continued the honest country- 
man, * the master resembles the fields, the horse the master, 
the house the horse; the kitchen, sleeping-rooms, dairy, 
farmyard, and bam, all are alike. He never takes the 
trouble to drive a single nail ; and when a stick lies in his 
way in the road, he will stumble ten times over it before he 
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will stoop to pick it up. But as he makes his bed, so he 
must lie in it; the fields produce, every year, less and less; 
the house will fall down, and the horse be unable to drag 
the crazy cart any longer, and at last he will be obliged to 
beg. Though he indulges himself thus, he is never content; 
nay, so long as I have known him, I have never seen him 
once laugh ; and he has convinced me, that an idle man 
will never be content. Wherever he looks he sees work 
he has left undone; he sees all his property going to 
the dogs, which always puts him out of humour; and by 
sleeping too much and sitting still, his blood grows thick, 
and his limbs are stiff and heavy ; how can such a man be 
in a good humour? I, for my part, ought to praise work, 
for I am never so happy as when I have something to do ; 
I have then no dull hours; and when I walk over the 
ground I have turned up with the sweat of my brow and 
see my com waving, my very heart leaps for joy.' * You are 
right, my good friend,' said Mr. Jones, * do not forget this 
experience; stand firm to your plough, be industrious, and 
not only a good harvest wfll be the reward of your labour, 
but you will have health and cheerfulness while looking for- 
ward to it, and doing your duty in the station in which God 
has placed you.' 

Saying so they left him; and the coachman, a second 
time, telling them that if they went on at this rate they 
should not get home before midnight, they got into the 
coach again, he smacked his whip, and away they went full 
drive. 

Charles was sorry when they got into the carriage again, 
because he could not half so well enjoy the beaut£fiil fields 
as when they walked. He leaned on the coach door to look 
as far as his eye could reach ; and, as the coach whirled 
along very quick, it appeared to him as if the sheaves, 
trees, fields, and villages passed by him; and this sight 
pleased him. 

But his mother called to him ; 'Child, child, sit down, lest 
an accident should happen.' He sat down, but asked *Why 
must I sit? When I am seated I cannot see half so well 
the. sweet fields and the other fine things as when I stand 
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up and lean on the door; nor can I guess what accident 
could happen.' * You must/ said Mr. Jones, * always obey 
when I or your mother desire you to do any thing, if you 
cannot guess why we bid you do it ; for we are older than 
you, and must know better what will be useful or hurtful to 
you. As you grow up and acquire more sense, by attend- 
ing to our instruction, and observing what men do, you will 
know the nature of things yourself; and, instead of com- 
manding, I shall reason with you. At present you must 
trust us when we tell you, that a thing is not good for you. 
But if you wish to know why your mother refused to let you 
lean on the door, I will explain it to you, because it is not 
above your understanding. Observe, that the door shuts 
with an iron spring only ; but much jolting on a rough road 

may ' Whilst he was saying so, the carriage passed over 

a rough stony place, which gave it such a jolt that Charles 
was thrown forward into his mother's arms; the door on 
which he had leaned flew open, and Mr. Jones's cane fell 
out. The coachman was obliged to stop. Mr. Jones got 
out, and Charles followed him ; and there lay the beautiful 
cane snapped in two, the wheel had passed over it. Charles 
turned pale when he saw it, and all his limbs trembled; he 
caught his father's hand. * O my dear father,' said he, 
* from what a dreadful accident has my good mother saved 
me ! If she had not warned me, or if I had not obeyed 
her before I knew the reason, I should have fallen out of 
the coach, and the wheel would have gone over my head, 
arms, or legs. Yes, dear father, never will I disobey you 
while I live.' He sprang into the coach, embraced his 
mother, and promised, with tears in his eyes, never to be 
disobedient. They were all so affected by this accident, 
that they sat sometime without speaking a word.. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

They might haye remained much longer in this state if 
their silence -had not been interrupted by a new and unex- 
pected accident Mr. Jones observed, as the coach mounted 
slowly up a hill, a man very shabbily dressed walking before 

P2 
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it. He shook his head and said, * I know that man, yet can- 
not now recollect where I have seen him. I hope it is not 
— no, impossible ; it cannot be — he was a very rich man.' 
The coach now overtook him ; the man stopped and made 
Mr. Jones a humble bow, 'What do I see?' cried Mr. 
Jones. ' It is him ! it is him ! stop, Nicholas ! 

The coachman stopped Mr. Jones got out of the car- 
riage, and allowed Charles to follow him. 

' Are you not,' asked Mr. Jones, * Mr. Noel,* whom I 
knew in London about twenty years ago?' 

Mr, Nod (sighed). Yes, I am he. And you — I should 
know you ; are you — ^are you not Mr. Jones ? 

Mr, Jones, Right, I am he. But, my old friend, you 
seem to be in a distressed state. Have you been unfor- 
tunate ? Have you lost your fortune at sea ; or has a fire 
consumed your substance? 

Mr, Nod. Alas ! no. 

Mr, Jones. Have thieves or sharpers plundered you? 

Mr, Nod Noi no. 

Mr, Jones. Or have you lost all by a lawsuit ? 
. Mr, Nod, Nothing of all this. If I could attribute my 
misery to any of those causes, I should still find some com* 
fort ; but I cannot. I myself am the cause ; from myself 
comes all my misery. Prodigality has made me poor. 

Mr, Jones, Prodigality ? 

Mr, Nod. Yes, prodigality. My father left me forty 
thousand pounds. I married a wife who brought me twenty 
thousand pounds ; but we neither of us knew how difficult 
it is to acquire money, and how easy to spend it We did 
not believe that it was possible to dissipate such a large for- 
time, and paid little attention to the expenses of our family, 
or the management of our house. Every thing that pleased 
us we purchased. My wife followed every new fashion, and 
I wore the most extravagant clothes. As soon as a dress 
was a little out of fashion, or worn by the common people, 
we gave it away. Our own countrymen could not make 
furniture to please us, we sent to Paris for a number of use- 
less things. We drank the most costly wines, had the 
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dearest dainties a few weeks before our neighbours who 
had more prudence ; went to all the public amusements, and 
had continually large card-parties at home j in short, we had 
a splendid equipage. I had seen a noble pleasure ground 
belonging to a duke; the foolish idea of turning my 
meadows into such an one came into my head I expended 
in this manner twenty thousand pounds of the principal, 
beside the interest of the whole. At the end of five years 
I remarked that this extravagant way of living could not 
long last, because I had already wasted more than half my 
fortune. I mentioned our circumstances to my wife ; but 
she said that we could not retrench our manner of living 
without appearing mean in the eyes of all our acquaintance. 
We had a large estate to expect from a rich uncle, who 
could not live long ; and when we inherited his fortune, we 
could very well afford to live in the same way we had 
done ever since our marriage. I suffered myself to be per- 
suaded ; my expenses always exceeded my income, and 
most part of the things I purchased were superfluities. 
Thus did I throw away my fortune and plunge myself in 
debt, always hoping that my uncle would soon die. He 
did not die ; and my debts increased every year, till they 
amounted to such a considerable sum, that when he did die 
at last, his noble legacy (for on account of my extravagance 
he left the estate to a distant relation, whom he had a better 
opinion of) was not sufiicient to satisfy my creditors. They 
now grew importunate, suspicion was roused, and they seized 
my house, furniture, garden, and clothes ; in short, all I had 
left But all was not sufficient to clear me, so I was sent to 
prison. My wife could not long endure this misery; for 
having been accustomed, firom her infancy, to live a life of 
indolent ease, and to follow selfish pleasures, she had not 
suflftcient strength of mind to bear up against poverty ; it 
appeared so frightfiil to her that, in a few weeks, grief 
brought her to her grave. And I, if I had died with her, 
what misery should I have escaped? I should not have 
seen the contempt which my old acquaintance have shown 
me. Here he sighed bitterly, and his voice was choked 
by his groans. 
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Mr. Jones, I pity you; yet cannot conceive how you 
could have acted so inconsiderately. When you saw that 
you exceeded your income one year, why did you not live 
within bounds the next ? For if you had thought a moment, 
the consequence must have occurred to you ; you must have 
foreseen your ruin. 

Mr. Noel. You are in the right ; you think like a reason- 
able man ; but I and my wife were spoilt in our youth. As 
our parents were rich, we obtained from them all we desired ; 
yes, more than we desired. We ate every day of a dinner 
children should never partake ; one course followed another ; 
we wore the most expensive clothes, and when we wished to 
pay a visit, two fine horses were harnessed to the coach to 
carry us in state. Thus from oui infancy we lived a foolish 
life ; and as we had not acquired any useful knowledge, when 
we grew up we could not turn to more rational pursuits ; we 
had not strength enough to practise virtue, nor sense to seek 
for knowledge; and our slavery to vanity was so great, that 
we could not deny ourselves anything our weak minds longed 
for. How happy I should now be if my father had been a 
day labourer ! I should have been content with homely fare, 
have thankfully eaten a crust of brown bread, drank small 
beer, and have made this little journey with pleasure. But, 
dear Jones, you cannot suppose how woful it is, how hard 
it is to submit when a man in his youth has pampered his 
appetite, eaten dainties, drank good wine, and always rode 
in a coach, to be obliged in his old age to accustom himself 
to miserable food, and to go miles on foot. 

Mr. Jones was affected by this relation, particularly as he 
saw that he did not attempt to deceive him, but owned his 
folly. He promised him that he would think of some way 
to help him; but requested him, without saying any more, to 
come into the coach, and sleep that night at his house. Mr. 
Noel looked steadfastly on him with sorrowful eyes, while a 
blush rose in his cheeks, and faintly asked if he would not 
be ashamed to sit by the side of a beggar? 

* If you are sincerely sorry for your past life, and intend to 
begin a new one, I shall never be ashamed of you — God 
forbid!' 
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He was now seated in the carriage, and when he had a 
little recovered himself, recounted many more particulars of 
his past life and present misery ; and earnestly addressing 
Mr. Jones he said, * If your children are dear to you, do not 
let them live a life of idleness and luxury. Men may at any 
time, when they acquire a fortune, enjoy the pleasures of 
life, accustom themselves to good cheer, and wear more 
cosdy clothes ; but it is difficult, yes, very difficult, to bring 
one's self to relish turnips or cabbages, after pastry and wild 
fowl ; to submit to wear dirty rags, or even coarse clothes, 
when we have been dressed in fine linen every day,' 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Before they had finished this conversation, they reached 
Bristol. Mary had been a long time watching at the window, 
waiting for the arrival of her dear parents. Now she dis- 
covered the coach; in a moment she was on the steps, and 
before her parents and brother got into the door, embraced 
them weeping, and could only bring out * My father, my 
mother, my brother.' They kissed her very tenderly ; Charles 
brought her some fruit which the Curate had given him, and 
she received it with pleasure. 

Mr. Jones conducted poor Mr. Noel to a room, and 
begged him to accept of a coat and some linen, then he re- 
turned to his parlour, and said, * This evening I shall not 
think of business ; I will spend it with tny family.' 

He afterwards called Mary to him, and began carefully to 
inquire how she had employed her time during their absence. 
She then related all ; brought down the boimet which the 
maid had washed, showed the work that she had done, and 
the copies she had written ; nay, repeated some stories which 
she had read in such a distinct manner, as proved that she 
had paid attention to them while she was reading. 

The mother examined her work, and asked if she had 
done it all herself. * No,' answered she ; * my cousin did the 
left seam of the shift, while I worked at the right' * But,' 
asked her father, * have you had no one to visit you ? ' * Yes, 
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Charlotte has been to see me and my three cousins, and I 
went out to drink tea yesterday with my aunt' 

Mr, Jones, Has anything else happened ? 

Mary, Be not angry wilh me, do not frown, I have broken 
something/ 

Mr, Jones, What? 

Mary, When my cousins Were here, we played at blind- 
man's buff; and when I was blinded, I ran against the 
closet, and knocked down one of the best china cups. 

Mr, Jones, Indeed you should not have been so giddy ; 
but you show your sense in not cpncealing or denying it. 

During this conversation, Mary's aunt entered, who took 
care of the house while they were absent. Mrs. Jones in- 
quired how her litde charge had behaved, and received a 
very particular account, which perfectly agreed with the one 
they had just had from Mary herself. 

* Good girl,' said Mr. Jones, * you might have told us lies ; 

* but what purpose would it have answered ? We should 
soon have discovered that you told them, and then we could 
never again have believed what you said ; for when I dis- 
cover that a child> or a servant, has once told me a lie, I 
cannot trust or respect them. But you have related every- 
thing just as it happened, you have spoken the truth; and 
now I see that you love truth, I shall in future always be- 
lieve you.' Then her father and mother kissed her. 

While they were expressing the pleasure they felt in find- 
ing that they could confide in their daughter, and that 
she would tell truth, though she exposed her own faults, 
they were interrupted by the entrance of a stranger. He 
caught Mr. Jones by the hand with great warmth, and said, 

* How glad I am, dear sir, that after so many years I can 
again shake your friendly hand ! ' Mr. Jones was not a little 
surprised by the tenderness and femiliarity of a clergyman 
who was entirely unknown to him. * I cannot recollect,' said 
he, * that I ever had the honour of knowing you.' * Not 
me?' said the clergyman laughing. * Do you not remember 
little Jack, who used to sit by you at the writing table at 
school ?* * Yes, I remember him well,' answered Mr. Jones, 
*but 
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* But you cannot conceive,' interrupted the clergyman, 

* how the poor son of a tailor should have acquired the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman?' *To be fkank,' said Mr. Jones, 

* it does surprise me, and I am very desirous to know how 
it happened — pray be seated, and satisfy my curiosity.' 

He seated himself on the sofa, and related with great 
spirit the singular history of his *life. * You know,' said he, 

* that, after my father's death, my god-father took me home, 
intending to have me taught a mechanical trade; but, before 
he could fix on a master, I had been some time in his house. 
I passed great part of my time in his study. I looked into 
many books, and when I found one to please me, I read it 
through with great attention, and often forgot my meals, I 
was so eager to go on. I used to copy the most striking 
passages, and repeat them to my god-father. My desire to 
know what the books contained was so great, that a few 
Latin words did not frighten me. I took a Latin dictionary, 
and was at the trouble to hunt after them; and when I 
could not find them, I asked my godfather. That worthy 
man finding me one day in his study, shut the door, and 
asked me if I had a desire to apply myself to learning ? I 
replied that I had indeed a very strong desire, but he knew, 
my situation, and that, as I was indebted to his bounty for 
everything, I must be directed by him. Well, said he, I will 
try you for a twelvemonth, and if you are diligent I will send 
you to an academy. I do not know what I said, I was so 
pleased ; I assured him that I would willingly go without a 
coat to learn Latin. 

* He delayed not, but next day engaged a master for me, 
whom I every day attended. He was a good as well as a 
learned man, and was so well pleased with my improvement, 
that he prevailed on my god-father to let me remain under 
his care till I was old enough to go to college. Before I 
went I studied day and night. I knew that all my time 
must be employed to improve my mind, if I wished to be- 
come a gentleman. I listened silently to the conversations 
of old men, was attentive to my master's instructions, and 
never began one book before I had finished another. My 
master had more pupils; I assisted to teach them, and, 
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when I vent to college, he so warmly recommended me, 
that I had several young men placed under my care, which 
I was very glad of, because I did not wish to draw more 
money from my kind god-father than was absolutely neces- 
sary. I was respected by the superiors in the college. But 
not to tire you, from beigg chosen a fellow, I became a 
professor,* a doctor of divinity, and, in consequence of some 
books I published, which were approved of, I obtained a 
considerable living.' 

* So you are then,' asked Mr. Jones, full of astonishment, 
* a doctor of divinity, a professor, and have a good living? 
I now perceive that my opinion is true, for I have always 
thought that a good understanding was better than riches. 
I have now in my house a man who once was worth near a 
hundred thousand pounds, and now he is a beggar. And 
you, who never had a farthing from your parents, have, 
through your understanding and industry, acquired a con- 
siderable fortune, and the most respectable rank.' 

' I am entirely of your opinion,' replied the doctor; * if in 
their youth men cultivate their understandings and acquire 
useful knowledge, they may afterwards acquire a fortune. 
But if we gained the wealth of the Indies, it would not pur- 
chase understanding. And how quickly may a man be de- 
prived of riches! Fire, inundations, wars, thieves, law- 
suits, and other misfortunes may in a short time make a rich 
man poor. But if my house should be reduced to ashes, and 
all my property destroyed by storms, my cultivated under- 
standing would still remain to comfort me, and enable me 
to live — that no one can rob me of, without breaking my 
head.' 

CHAPTER XIX, 

While Mr. Jones was conversing vdth the Professor, Mrs. 
Jones went into the dining parlour to make some inquiries 
about the supper. She had already given her orders to the 
cook, and she went now to see how they were executed. She 
found, however, everything on the table she had ordered, 
except some preserved cherries. • *Why,' said she to the 
cook, * have you not brought the preserved cherries? ' 

• Hofiath. 
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* Preserved cherries! preserved cherries! I did not hear 
you order any,' answered she, with a face as red as scarlet 

Mrs, Jones then desired her to bring them now, and 
Betty* left the room, but not returning, Mrs. Jones followed 
her, and asked her why she did not bring the cherries ? 
'There are no more,' was her answer. *No more !' said Mrs. 
Jones; *last week the jar was half full, for I looked into it, 
and we. have not had any brought to table since.' Betty 
endeavoured to persuade her mistress that she was mistaken; 
but as she always made a point of looking over her household 
matters in a regular manner, she was sure of the fact, and as 
no one went to the store-room but Betty, she only could 
have emptied the jar. Mrs. Jones now said, with a firm 
tone of voice, that she must have stolen the cherries; at last 
Betty owned she had eaten them. 

*But,' said Mrs. Jones, * how could you be so inconsiderate 
and greedy, when you want for nothing? You have a part of 
every thing which comes to our table — ^why did you take 
what did not belong to you?' Now Betty began to cry, and 
said, * I have been a glutton from my infancy. Whenever I 
went to my mother's closet, I took an apple or a pear, 
though she had just given me one; and if she sent me to buy 
any sweet things, I tasted them before I brought them to 
her. I became by degrees such a glutton, and so fond of 
nice things, that I used to eat them all up from my brothers 
and sisters, who never let me partake of their feast§, because 
I ate my own cakes alone. This habit has so grown upon 
me, that when I see any thing nice I cannot help eating it 
in a comer, and eat till I am sick. I eat so many of those 
cherries, that nurse thought I should have died with a pain 
in my stomach : she made me take two or three basins full 
of nasty camomile tea, and I have hated the sight of pre- 
served cherries ever since. Pray forgive me, dear mistress; 
while I live I will never do it again.* 

*How can I believe,' answered Mrs. Jones, *that it will not 
happen again, when you have owned, that though it makes 
you sick, you cannot conquer this mean, selfish habit I 
must have some proof of your amendment before I trust you 
again. Give me the key of the storeroom, for when I know 
• Dorothee. 
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that a servant is a glutton, I dare not confide any thing to 
her care.' 

Betty entreated to be forgiven, shedding many tears, and 
hoped that her mistress would not expose her to her fellow- 
servants; for, if they knew that she was a glutton, they 
would despise and laugh at her. * I know very well,' answered 
Mrs. Jones, *that gluttony is very disgraceful; but is it my 
fault that you have acquired such a hateful habit? . I have 
once or twice reproved you gently; now, since you have not 
listened to me, I must expose you to the family, to see if 
that will cure you. Nay, the pimples on your face expose 
your gluttony; we should seldom look ugly, or be obliged to 
take nasty medicines, if we did not greedily overload our 
stomachs ; and if we forget our duty in private, and cheat 
our fellow-creatures of their share, it is but just that we 
should be laughed at in company, and called what we really 
are, gluttons.' 

She was obliged immediately to deliver up the key; and, 
in future, Mrs. Jones always counted out whatever she gave 
her. 

This disagreeable accident disturbed Mrs. Jones, and she 
was obliged to stop a moment to smooth her brow before 
she went to supper, that she might not interrupt the pleasure 
of the meal, or let her husband or guests see that she had 
been discomposed by her servant 

She inquired for Mr. Noel, but she was informed that he 
was ashsftned to appear, and wished to sup in his own room. 
Mr. Jones then went himself to him, and said, * You have 
already spent many sad evenings lamenting over your folly, 
come now and partake of our frugal meal ; it will neither re- 
mind you of your former abundance, nor your present poverty. 

They now surrounded the table; and Mary, who was with 
her mother when she reproved Betty, determined not to eat 
more than her share of the plum pie, lest she should 
acquire a habit that would expose her to shame and ridicule, 
beside making her sick and ugly. The Professor related 
many more remarkable things which had happened to him 
since he saw Mr. Jones, and they all heard him with atten- 
tion, particularly Mr. Noel; and when he was informed that 
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the genteel man before him, who conversed so sensibly, had 
been a tailor's son, he sighed bitterly at the recollection of 
his own folly — sighed to think how much money had been 
thrown away on his education, and how foolish he looked in 
the presence of a learned man, because he had neglected to 
acquire knowledge and improve his understanding. * I see 
plainly,' said he, ' that those who do nothing but play and 
amuse themselves in their youth, will never, in their old age, 
be respected.' 

When the Professor was going to take leave of them, he 
smiled and said, *But I have not told you all. I am going to 
be married to a young lady who lives in your neighbourhood. 
1 became acquainted with her when she nursed her father, 
who was several months confined to his room at Oxford.* I 
found her a sensible, good girl, who knew how to manage a 
house, and was not fond of dress; she read to her father, 
and taught her two younger sisters to read, write, and work. 
After I found she had an affection for me, I asked her 
father's consent ; he readily gave it, but we were obliged to 
defer our marriage till I obtained my living. Now I am in 
possession of it, the day of our marriage is fixed ; it is to be 
three days hence ; and, as I wish to rejoice that day, I would 
gladly have all my friends round me ; and you, my first fiiend, 
dear Mr. Jones, you whom I loved when we played at ball 
together, pray come, and your whole family — ^you must not 
refuse me.' 

That the invitation was agreeable to his wife, a significant 
smile informed Mr. Jones ; so, after wishing his school-fellow 
joy, he promised to be at the wedding, and they parted very 
affectionately. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Mrs. Jones was not fond of dress. She always dressed her- 
self and her children in a neat, becoming manner; but was 
never eager to be the first to adopt a new fashion, nor did 
she ever wear anything singular or conspicuous. But, when 
she was obliged to appear in public, or to pay a visit, like 

* She spent some months with her parents at Halle. 
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the present, she thought it decent to conform a little more in 
her dress to the taste of her acquaintance ; and this was not 
very troublesome, though she seldom paid formal visits, or 
went to public places, except now and then when she at- 
tended some of the public breakfests at the Hot Wells. 

She reflected, the following morning, how she should dress 
herself and her children. She found that it was not neces- 
sary to buy many new things, but soon perceived that those 
she had required considerable alteration. 

On these occasions Mary had always some employment; 
now she had the muslin to hem which was to flounce her 
mother's gown. She was very willing to do it, for it was her 
greatest pleasure to obey and assist her mother ; but, when 
she saw the length of the flounce, and heard that it must be 
finished by the next dajr at noon, she shook her head, and 
said, *Dear mother, that is impossible ; I cannot, in so short a 
time, do all that' *I will tell you,' said the mother, *how you 
may do it: you must now only work constantly, and not 
leave off when you are a little tired, or find it troublesome ; 
and not rise from your seat every moment to run here and 
there ; nay, you must not look about every minute, but pay 
attention to your work; and, both to-day and to-morrow 
morning, never quit it when you can possibly help it — and, 
above all, think of what you are about, and do not begin 
anything else. Try this plan for an hour or two, and see 
what you can do ; through perseverance we may do many 
things which we thought impossible.' Mary laughed and 
said, * I will see what I can do.' 

During this conversation, Mr. Jones was thinking of very 
different matters. He thought of what he should do eflfec- 
tuallyto serve Mr. Noel; he reflected some time; and, at 
last, came to a resolution, and sent for him. 

He came with a very humble, sad countenance, and alniost 
trembled ; when Mr. Jones called him friend, he glanced his 
eyes on the clothes he had received from him, and seemed 
to say, pardon my poverty. 

Mr, Jones. Your situation makes me very uneasy; be 
assured I feel for you; can you think of anything that I can 
do to help you ? 
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Mr, Noel. Help me ! help me ! — ^would to God it were 
possible^ but I see no possibility. 

Mr, Jones, Indeed it 'is impossible for you to live in the 
expensive manner you did formerly; for if I was to give you 
my whole fortune, it would only last a few years ; and, after 
that, you would be as poor as you now are. 

Mr. Noel, Oh, do not kill me, sir, with remarks on my 
unpardonable folly ! I am racked when I think of my former 
conduct, and heartily ashamed of it ; nay, I cannot believe 
that I should ever return to my former excesses. I am ac- 
customed to and even content with plain food; and, had 
I decent clothes of my own^ I should be quite satisfied with 
them. 

Mr, Jones, If you would be satisfied with receiving a trifle 
every day, I could afibrd to allow it you. But could you 
resolve to live on charity? 

Mr, Noel. On charity ! — (here is voice faltered, and tears 
rushed into his eyes) — on charity!— excuse me, sir; what an 
insult it is ! what a bitter mortification for a man who had 
from his father such a fortune, and has always lived in 
abundance, to live on charity I 

Mr, Jones, I readily believe it; but how else can I help 
you? Have you a desire to earn a 4Bubsistence? 

Mr, Noel, Yes, gladly would I work; do anything to avoid 
living on alms. It is not a shame for an old or a sick man 
to receive an alms ; but I have health and strength : how 
can I live on charity without rendering myself contemptible? 
Yet how can I earn a subsistence? I have learned no trade. 

Mr, Jones, I have heard you speak French, have you not 
learned to write and cast accounts ? 

Mr. Noel, I can do both tolerably; but I could not get a 
place in London; no one would employ an extravagant 
gendeman. 

Mr. Jones. My friend, now are you still dearer to me than 
ever you were. You have committed a great fault ; but you 
are an honest man. If you wish to work, live with me. I 
will daily give you letters to write and copy, and accounts to 
keep ; and allow you, besides your board, fifty pounds a 
year. Be careful and if you punctually and orderly attend 
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to business, I will increase your salary ; and in time, when 
you know something of trade, will enable you to be your 
own master. Yes, if I see that you can be attentive to 
business, and learn order and economy, I do not despair of 
seeing you a respectable merchant some yfears hence. 

Mr. NoeL If you would do so, and enable me to earn my 
own bread, you would, good sir, save my life and honour. 

Mr, Jones, Accept of ten guineas, as a token of friendship, 
to buy you some necessaries till you can earn them. I am 
not giving an alms, but a pledge of my regard. 

Mr. Noel was so touched by this generosity that he could 
not utter a word ; at last big tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and he exclaimed, *God bless you and your family ! God has 
sent you to heal a penitent, almost broken heart' — he was 
going on, calling him his benefactor and preserver; but 
Mr. Jones went out, saying, 'Compose yourself; I will send 
your dinner to you ; and, at tea, let me see you become one 
of my family ; let me have the pleasure of seeing you grow 
virtuous and contented.' 

Going out he met his wife, who tenderly took his hand, 
and told him that dinner was ready. He followed her, sat 
down, ate with a tolerable appetite, but said very little. She 
was very desirous to know die cause of his silence. She 
asked him many questions; but his answer did not satisfy 
her. 

After the cloth was taken away, she rose and said, * I will 
see if I cannot make you talk.' Saying so, she took a flask 
of fine wine, which her mother, the day befqre, had made 
her a present of. * Here, my dear, silent husband,' said she, 
* here is something to untie your tongue.' 

She poured out a glass, he took it with a smile, and 
tasted it. 

•Well,' asked she, ' is it good?' 

* Good ! very good, my dear,' answered he ; * but I have 
just tasted something much sweeter than the most costly, ex- 
quisite wine — the pleasure arising from benevolence. I have 
to-day put Mr. Noel to the test, and found him an honest 
man ; and, in consequence of this conviction, I have given 
him a place in my counting-house, and have promised him 
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a salary. If he appears to be industrious, faithful, and 
orderly, I hope in a few years to take him into partnership, 
or put him in a way to trade for himself. If you had but 
seen his gratitude ; he wept, he prayed God to bless me and 
my family — my wife, my children;' saying so, this worthy 
man embraced his wife and children, and his face was lighted 
up with love and benevolent pleasure — amongst all our plea- 
sures, the most delightful is that of doing good. * This wine,' 
continued he, *has an agreeable taste in my mouth, it tickles 
my palate, and, in a few minutes, it will be over ; but if I 
am so fortunate as to save Mr. Noel, if I can take him out 
of idleness and beggary, and make him an industrious man, 
who without anxiety may earn a livelihood for himself— this 
would be a source of joy to me during my whole life. Every 
time I saw him my heart would whisper me, behold the 
man thou hast rescued ; then should I feel the same pleasure 
as you feel, when the good girl comes to see you whom you 
educated when her father and mother left her helpless, 
without a friend to take care of her.' 

'You are right, my dear husband/ said Mrs. Jones ; 'let usJ 
continue, with part of our fortune, to relieve the miserable, 
so shall we have delightful recollections in our old age whea. 
we cannot enjoy any other pleasure.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

• 
This conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a 
young man, whom Mr. Jones had taken on trial into his 
• counting-house, and given different employments to, that he 
might find out what he had learned, and whether he had 
made a good use of his time before he came to him. He 
brought what he had written, an English and French letter, 
and some bills he had cast up. Mrs. Jones left the room. 

Mr. Jones looked over them and shook his head. *In 
what language is this letter written ? ' asked he, holding it to 
him. 

* In French,' replied the young man. 

* In French,' continued Mr. Jones ; * indeed I should not 

** Q 
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have guessed it if you had not told me so ; I cannot under- 
stand it ; there is not a line without a fault And this 
English letter — look at it yourself ; what false grammar and 
strange spelling ! Do you call this English ? And the bills 
are very carelessly cast up ; in this one you have made a 
mistake of twenty pounds, not to take notice of the blunders 
in the pence and shillings/ 

The young man blushed, and could not bring out a word 
in his own defence. * I pity you,' added Mr. Jones ; ' you 
are an unhappy youth; I cannot employ you in my counting- 
house.' * Pray, sir,' cried the youth, * do not send me back; 
I will promise to be very attentive, and 1 still may learn 
somefliing.* ^That you should have done before,' inter- 
rupted Mr. Jones ; * you are not oome to me to learn French, 
writing, and accounts; but to be useful in my business. 
You can do nothing properly ; I cannot trust you. I must 
have a youth in my counting-house who has made a better 
use of his time. No moBe need be said about it; pack up 
your clothes to-day, and to-morrow I will send you home in 
the stage ; and that you may see that I pity you, I will de- 
fray the expenses of your journey.' The young man would 
have still continued to entreat, but Mr. Jones went out of 
the room, saying, as he shut the door, * You hear my deter- 
mination ; it is vain to dispute it ; I know your father sent 
you to a good sdhool. I cannot keep a clerk who has idly 
wasted the years of his life best calculated for improvement. 
If we do not attend to the seed-time we ean never expect a 
harvest' 

The young man stood a moment silent, then walked in an 
agitation up and down the room, saying, * What will my 
father and mother think of it when I am sent back to them ! 
they will die i®f grief; and all my acquaintance will laugh at 
me. How mach money has been laid out on me, and I 
know nothing i Oh that I could call back the years which 
are past, when I might have learned «o much ! but my 
thoughtlesstiess aad fondness for play has prevented my 
receiving any benefit from good instruction.' 

Meanwhile Mrs. Jones was preparing for the approach- 
ing wedding, and she found that she must buy some new 
ribbons and gloves, and other millinery ornaments. She 
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then determined to go herself to a chamber milliner, who 
had been very warmly recommended to her, that no time 
might be lost. She soon found the house, and knocked at 
the door of the first landing-place. * Come in,' cried a horrid ' 
voice. She opened the door; but how terribly was she 
frightened when she saw a man who looked grimly on her, 
as if he could have killed her. It was Mr. Skinpenny,* whose 
avarice the whole town talked of ; because he only thought 
of getting money, and often scraped pounds together in a 
very dishonest manner. Though he had hoarded a sufficient 
sum to enable him to live at his ease, should he live a 
hundred y^ars, yet he grudged every farthing he spent ; his 
food was bad, and his dress dirty and old ; and so miserable 
was he that he did not allow himself any of the comforts of 
life unless other people paid for them. He now sat in a 
chamber the walls of which were covered with smoke, and 
the floor was so dirty that no one could have supposed it 
had been cleaned for two years at least. He wore an old 
morning gown, the colour of which it was not easy to dis- 
cover. On the table still stood the remains of his scanty 
meal, a herring and some mouldy cheese; and near them 
laid heaps of money, out of which he was choosing the 
lightest to give to the poor people who came to borrow of 
him, for he gained his large fortune in this manner, and grew 
rich by taking advantage of the misfortunes of his fellow- 
creatures. Mrs. Jones said, with' a trembUng voice, 'Sir, I 
beg.' — 'What do you beg?* interrupted he; *I have not a 
moment's peace during the day — there is no end of beggars. 
I told you yesterday that I would give you the money if you 
brought a pledge, but without it you should not have it 
though you knelt till your knees were sore.' 

* What do you mean, sir ? ' said Mrs. Jones a little angrily. 
'^Do you take me for a beggar? ' and she turned her back to 
go out. Mr. Skinpenny now recollected her, and was vexed 
at the mistake. 'Oh, you are Mrs. Jones, the rich mer- 
chant's wife ; I humbly ask your pardon. I did not at first 
recollect you. Yesterday a woman tormented me above an 
hour to lend her twenty pounds; I thought I was speaking 

* Harpax. 
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to her when I said that you should not have it unless you had 
brought a pledge. Men must take care of what they earn 
by the sweat of their brow, if they would go through the 
world like honest people. I am a very poor unhappy man ! 
not a farthing dare I spend on myself; for these three years 
past I have wished to buy a new morning gown, and have 
not yet been able to spare so much money. As true as I 
stand here before you. Madam Jones, last winter I thought 
my hands and feet would have dropped off— it was so cold, 
I had no feeling in them, because I was afraid to keep a fire ; 
coals grew so dear during the long frost, there was no telling 
what they might come to. Yet every creature who comes 
to see me wants money of me, as if I was made of gold. 
Believe me, madam, I am a poor miserable man, almost 
tormented to death, or I should have recollected you, madam.' 

* But of what value is all your money,' asked Mrs. Jones, 
* if you make no use of it ? ' * Ought I not to be careful to 
provide for my old age ? I know not how long God may let 
me live. We can never tell what accidents may befal us ; 
I may be bedrid for many years, and who will give me any- < 
thing if I do not take care of myself?' * But,' continued 
Mrs. Jones, *you appear to me to be now a very old man, 
and to have lived longer than men in general do live.' 

' On that very account should I not be very careful lest I 
should come to want at last ? Besides, I have a son and 
daughter, whom I must pick up sometliing for. But, alas ! I 
have no thanks from them to repay me ! They are always 
plaguing me for money — ^and why should they come to me, 
who am an old man ? They are strong, cannot they earn 
their own livelihood ? They are old enough to take care of 
themselves. There is no more affection or duty in the 
world; I know that they reckon the hours and watch for 
my death. Miserable wretch that I am ! forsaken by all the 
world, and even my own children do not love me.' 

* Have you already given them a sufficient fortune to begin 
the world with ? ' asked Mrs. Jones. * Not a farthing,' re- 
plied he, angrily. * As long as I live I will not give the staff 
out of my own hands ; when I am dead they may take all ; 
but I am not dead yet' 
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* If so/ replied Mrs. Jones, ' you ought not to wonder if 
your children neither love nor respect you, and wish for your 
death. But can you tell me where I can find Mrs. Sand- 
ford ? * * Yes,* said he, smiling, glad to get rid of her, ' she 
lodges upstairs ; you cannot miss your way.* 

She then wished him a good morning, and begged his 
pardon for having disturbed him. Just as she shut the door 
he asked, in a faint voice, if she would drink a glass of wine ? 
but she curtseyed a refusal, and could with difficulty restrain 
a laugh as she tripped upstairs. 

She now saw a very different appearance. She came into 
a room in which indeed there was no costly furniture, but in 
every part of it there was a look of cleanliness and order, 
which refreshed her eyes after the chamber she had just left. 
At a table sat Mrs. Sandford, and near her two cheerful 
looking daughters ; they were all dressed in a decent man- 
ner, and busily employed making hats and caps. 

Mrs. Jones was received very civilly, and after she had 
purchased the things she came for, she requested permission 
to sit and rest herself a moment, if they would go on with 
their work. In the course of conversation she admired their 
industry and taste, and the order she observed in their per- 
sons and room* * Yes,* said Mrs. Sandford, * a good educa- 
tion was the best fortune I received from my mother, and a 
good one it proved to be when my money melted away.' 

* She must have been a respectable woman,* answered Mrs. 
Jones. 

'Yes, she was indeed a respectable woman,' continued 
Mrs. Sandford; 'though she was my mother, yet must I 
praise her now she is in her grave. She had a considerable 
fortune, above ten thousand pounds; but she always re- 
minded me that prosperity was uncertain : " Fanny, Fanny,'* 
she would say, " money is a slippery thing ; trust not to your 
fortune, the largest will waste insensibly away; improve 
yourself— learn something; if you continue rich, employ- 
ment will procure you health and content ; and should any 
misfortune deprive you of your inheritance, your abilities and 
industry will enable you to support yourself without being 
obliged to anybody." I soon found the use of my hands; 
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I learned plain work, made my father's shirts and my 
mother's caps ; in short, I learned everything which a woman 
ought to know who is destined to be a mother and have the 
care of a family. And I was as gay as a lark. I had time to 
read, walk, and dance, and seemed to enjoy these pleasures 
much more than those who sat still and thought of nothing 
else. I gained, by these means, a strong constitution. 
When I am sick I always know what ails me ; I never am 
troubled with those nervous complaints, which I really 
believe idleness produces, for the physicians themselves 
do not know what to call them. As I was an only child 
and heir to a good fortune, foolish people did not think it 
necessary for me to work. Most of my acquaintance who 
had not fortunes equal to mine spent the whole day dressing 
or visiting ; but I regularlv worked and managed the house 
in the morning, and founrl time to read and write. Yes, we 
were all so happy at home that whenever 1 went to a dance 
or a play, I longed to return to tell my parents what I had 
seen. I made baby linen for the poor, and gave them broth 
and coals ; I taught their children to read and work, and the 
country people used to bless me and say I should never 
come to want ; and, thank God ! I never have. But I shall 
never forget to love my mother, who is now in heaven, for 
having given me such a good education ; but for her I might 
now have been an idle beggar. She died young, and left ivie 
when I was only sixteen to take care of my father's house. 
. Soon after I was of age my father was snatched away ; but, 
before his death, he approved of a husband I had chosen, a 
respectable merchant I married him, and endeavoured to 
make his life comfortable, for I loved him. But though he 
was very industrious he became a bankrupt: he had ven- 
tured my fortune in a very promising scheme; it was all 
swallowed up ; and this want of consideration, he would say, 
lay nearest his heart. He did not long survive his loss; he 
fell into a consumption and died. He was cut off in his 
prime, only six-and-thirty ; and I was left behind with these 
two daughters to maintain and educate without any visible 
means. I remained here because I hoped, when my hus- 
band's affairs were settled, that I should still have something 
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to receive. I contrived to live till I found that I had only a 
hundred pounds to expect, which would soon have been 
consumed if I had not remembered my poor mother's words, 
" If you should ever be deprived of your fortune, you may 
subsist by your abilities and industry." I spoke then to my 
acquaintance, bought a little stock, and became a milliner. 
As I wished to attend to the education of my daughters, I 
did not choose to keep an open shop. An old milliner, 
whom I had formerly assisted, recommended her customers 
to me when she left off trade; besides, she gave me some 
instruction respecting the management of my business. 
Since that I have had more work offered to me than I 
could do. I have never known want; I have given my 
children a proper education — good girls! they now assist me, 
and are the comfort of my declining years. I have no care; 
when I am dead they can maintain themselves. I am con- 
tent — nay, happier, excepting the loss of my husband, than 
when I was mistress of a large fortune. My money is gone; 
but the industry my mother taught me remains with me still, 
and supports me and my children.' 

Mrs. Jones rejoiced at having met with such a sensible 
good woman, and determined to solicit her acquaintance in 
her favour. She admired the industry of her modest daugh- 
ters, and addressing them in a most friendly manner, she 
assured them, that they would never know want or care while 
they followed such an excellent mother's example. She 
requested Mrs. Sandford to visit her frequently, and allow 
the young people, when they had done their work, to come 
and walk with her and her children. * Indeed, my dear 
madam,' added she, * I wish to become intimate with you, 
and improve by your instructive conversation. I shall ifind 
more pleasure in your company, nay, think myself more 
honoured by your visits, than I should ever feel from the 
notice of a lady of quality, only distinguished by her rank 
and fortune.' 

This conversation was interrupted by a gentle tap at the 
door. * Come in,' said Mrs. Sandford. The door was 
opened, and a poor woman entered, whose whole appear* 
ance spoke her misery. 
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* Have pity on me ! have pity on me !' said she, * I am 
a poor unfortunate woman. I have never in my life before 
had occasion to ask charity of any one; but now — now 
necessity impels me to pray you to have compassion on me. 
My husband, who is a tailor, has by his industry supported 
me and my children, in a decent manner, for many years. 
But he has now been sick above a month, and unable to 
earn a farthing ; nor can I, for I must nurse him day and 
night I have six young children who cry all day for bread ; 
and the poor sick man requires nourishment and medicines, 
while I stand by and cannot help him. I am just come 
from a man who lodges in the room under this ; what a hard- 
hearted man ! I did not think that there were such cruel 
people on God's earth. He gave me nothing, though heaps 
of gold lay on the table ; he even called me names ; he 
called me an idle wicked woman, and said that I had spent 
all my money in drams ; what cutting words ! It is hard 
enough to suffer want ; but when our fellow-creatures shut 
their hearts against us, or reproach us for our misery, it 
becomes unbearable.' 

*Why,' asked Mrs. Jones, a little angrily, 'did you not come 
to me, and make known your situation ? Your husband has 
long worked for us, and I always thought him an honest, 
industrious man; and such people ought never to suffer 
want. If, sometimes, through sickness or other unavoidable 
accidents, they happen to be in trouble, every good man 
should be ready to support them. From this time, good 
woman, come every day to my house, and I will give you 
what is sufficient to feed your family, and the nourishing 
things your husband requires; and here is something to 
supply your present pressing wants.' She put half a guinea 
into her hand, and Mrs. Sandford gave her half a crown ; 
^ay, the girls gave her sixpence a piece out of their little 
savings. 

The woman was transported with joy. ' Am I,' said she, 
* amongst angels ? Yes, now I see that there are still good 
people on the earth ! How I shall rejoice the heart of my 
husband, and quiet my children when I return home! God 
for ever bless you all, and give you back, a thousand fold. 
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what you have bestowed on me* May he pour the same 
peace into your bosoms I now feel ! ' She lifted up her eye$ 
to heaven, and hurried out of the room, leaving them all 
with tears in their eyes. 

Mrs. Jones was now obliged to hasten hom«, after she 
had once more renewed her assurance of friendship; and 
added, that she was very glad that she happened to hear of 
her, because she had not only become acquainted with a 
worthy woman, but had had an opportunity of affording 
comfort to several people in distress. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

When Mrs. Jones returned home, she found a stranger 
there, who came from Bath to be present at the approaching 
wedding. He was the curate of a little neighbouring village, 
and an usher at an academy. He was just going to take 
leave when Mrs. Jones entered, because, he said, that he 
h^ some business to settle that afternoon. Mr. Jones did 
not then attempt to detain him, but pressed him so warmly 
to spend a i^^ff hours at his house, before he left Bristol, 
that he promised to come and sup with them if he could 
finish his business. 

When he was gone, Mary asked, in a ridiculing tone, * Why, 
dear father, did you press so much a man who looked so 
mean and simple, that I should be afraid to stay in a room 
alone with him. I never saw such a strange-looking man ; 
he turns his toes in, his shoulders are up to his ears, he 
makes mouths when he is not speaking ; and then, what 
an old-fashioned coat he has on ; he looks like a plough- 
man.' 

' Mary, Mary,' answered Mr. Jones, * be not so precipitate 
in your judgment ! This man, though he was neglected in 
his youth, and acquired habits which make him look very 
awkward, may, notwithstanding, be a very wise and good 
man. If you had been neglected, you would now probably 
have a number of awkward tricks, and it would be cruel to 
laugh at, or despise you for them. You have a mother who 
sets you a good example, who watches you, so that you 
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have not had time to acquire bad habits ; besides, you have 
learned to dance, and been in well-bred company. But, 
probably, this gentleman had none of these advantages; 
perhaps he had a father who could not afford to spend 
much on his education; perhaps he spent his youth in 
study, without having any opportunity of mixing with the 
world ; and, at present, I believe he has so much to do in 
his school, that he has no time to think of his appearance.* 
Mary still did not like him ; and said, * Can such a man be 
wise ? Can he do much good ? ' 

Mr. Jones was going to answer, and reprove her for her 
folly, when Mr. Noel entered the room, and interrupted the 
conversation. He was beginning again to thank Mr. Jones 
for his kindness ; but he interrupted him, saying, ' Speak no 
more .of it, dear sir: the best way you can thank me, and 
all that I expect from you, is this, that you will exert your- 
self to become an orderly, industrious man ; or all I have 
done, and mean to do, for you will be useless ; and I shall 
be disappointed.' Mr. Noel assured him that he intended 
to exert all his powers to become what he wished him to be. 
He then requested Mr. Jones to look at what he had done 
that day, and freely give his opinion. He had written 
several French and English letters, and cast up some 
accounts. Mr. Jones looked them over, and found them 
written with more care than he expected, and the accounts 
were perfectly right. * If you continue to be so attentive, I 
shall expect to see you a rich man,' said Mr. Jones, smiling; 
* and, in spite of fate, you will become respectable ; for that 
depends on your conduct, and not on your success.' Mr. 
Noel said, that he felt a little tired, not having been accus^ 
tomed to work ; but, from the pleasure he experienced, and 
the secret satisfaction he had seldom tasted at the close of 
an idle day, he really believed he should be, in future, hap- 
pier living an active life, than when he enjoyed all the 
superfluities this world could afford, and only thought of 
seeking for amusement * Alas! sir,' continued he, * 1 have 
discovered that no man can enjoy pleasure who does not 
fulfil some duty, and pursue some useful object regularly 
every day. We cannot be idle without being wicked.' 
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Now the Usher returned; his entrance seemed to dis- 
concert Mr. Noel, and he remained silent some minutes, 
staring at him. At last he said, * Pardon me, sir, is not your 
name Goodman ? * ' Yes,' answered he ; * but where have I 
had the pleasure of knowing you?* * Were you not once 
tutor to the son of a Mr. Noel, of Yorkshire?' * Yes,' re- 
plied Mr. Goodman, ' and I should have made something 
of that child if he had not been an only son ; but his mother 
was soo foolishly indulgent, that she never let him study 
half an hour together, lest it should make him sick.' Mr. 
Noel then started up and caught his hand, saying, * Best of 
men, my benefactor, do you forget little James, whom you 
formerly instructed ? I am he I You are my preserver, my 
more than father— all my comforts must I ascribe to you — 

you are ^ He was interrupted by a servant who came 

to tell his master that supper was on the table. 

During supper time, Mr. Noel could speak of nothing 
but the good instruction he had, in his youth, received from 
Mr. Goodman. '1 remember very well,' said he, *how 
good, how kind you were to me. How many times you 
desired me to be diligent, and not waste all the precious 
hours of youth in idleness. You always represented to me, 
that a man who learned nothing in his youth would ever be 
contemptible and unhappy \ if I had followed my own incli- 
nations, I should have done nothing but play. When you 
came and took me from my amusements to receive my 
lessons, I was often so angry with you, that I wished you a 
hundred miles off. But you had patience with me, and 
continued to remind me that I should be a very ignorant 
gentleman, if I did not at least learn writing, arithmetic, 
and to speak French. You sometimes punished me when 
I neglected my lessons, and I then thought you a very cruel 
man ; but now, dear sir, now I see clearly, that no man in 
the world has been of the use to me that jom have. Let 
me tell you, in a few words, my situation. My whole for- 
tune is spent, and my wife's with it; besides, I was heir to a 
rich uncle ; but it is all gone, melted away by extravagance; 
I am stripped of every thing ; only what I learned from you 
remains. I can write, cast up a bill, and speak Frenclu 
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Yes, I still can do what you taught me ; and these acquire- 
ments procure me bread. My benefactor, I thank you 
for this ; I thank you- for every hour's instruction I re- 
ceived, for your advice, and the punishments you made me 
undergo.' 

Mr. Goodman was very much affected by this discourse. 
He said, * It gives me the truest pleasure to find that I have 
contributed to the happiness of a fellow-creature.* 

' The best reward we schoolmasters can receive for all our 
trouble is, that we sometimes are so happy as to live to see 
the good we have done. The business of education is very 
laborious. Children are, in general, very indolent and 
thoughtless, and give us, through their cunning and pert- 
ness, much trouble; and they often have so little judgment 
that they think us cruel when we oblige them to learn their 
lessons, that they may not grow up in a state of ignorance, 
and be unable to take care of themselves when they ought 
to be able to take care of their children. And, for all our 
trouble, we seldom receive sufficient to maintain our families 
and lay by something for our old age. When in these cir- 
cumstances, our clotiies are shabby; for, in such cases, a 
man has not that time to think of dress which people may 
spare who have nothing else to do, and live in abundance. 
If, I say, he acquires some awkward habits, from study or 
vexation, people are so unjust as to ridicule him — nay, 
despise him, because he has not the manners of a fine 
gentleman who only thinks of amusing himself. Indeed, 
Mr. Noel, if we had not sometimes the pleasure to see that 
we have done good our situation would be a very disagree- 
able one.' 

Mary could no longer restrain her tears ; she rose from the 
table and hid herself behind the window curtain that the 
company might not see her weep. Her father went to her 
and inquired in a whisper what was the cause of her tears. 
* I am ashamed of myself,' said she ; * I have done wrong, I 
have ridiculed this good man ; he is a sensible man, has done 
a great deal of good, and has had many things to vex him. 
If I did but know how I could make an excuse for my folly, 
I would try to forget that I had been such a fool; but I 
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will never again laugh at an old man because he has on a 
shabby coat/ 

Her father tried to compose her, and persuaded her to return 
to her seat, after he had seriously desired her not to be in 
future so hasty in forming an opinion. He added that * the 
most useftil people sometimes neglected their dress, and 
have in the eyes of children and ignorant persons an 
awkward appearance. And many who, like officers, have 
fine coats on, and have an easy manner of speaking and 
, bowing, are very foolish and wicked people. Above all, we 
ought never to laugh at bodily deformity or poverty, because 
persons so afflicted have often more good qualities than rich 
and handsome people, who have not had misfortunes to 
teach them how to improve their understandings and love 
their miserable fellow-creatures. Besides, if you had ac- 
quired more discernment you would have discovered in this 
gentleman's face so much sense and goodness that you would 
have loved and not have ridiculed him.' 

Mary now returned to the table, and sideling in a bashful 
way to Mr. Goodman's chair, took his hand and looked at 
him sorrowfully, as much as to say, * I am very sorry that I 
ridiculed such a wise and useful man.' He kissed her, called 
her a good girl, and she began to smile again through her 
tears. 

The company then rose, after the conversation had turned 
on the many difficulties teachers have to overcome who wish 
to improve their pupils, and that children, instead of playing 
them tricks and laughing at their appearance, ought to try to 
please them and render their task easier. A foolish child 
laughs at everything it does not understand; a good one 
never forgets that it must live many years in the world before 
it can distinguish right from wrong. 

CHAPTER XXni. 

The next morning they had a very cheerful breakfast, but no 
one in company was so gay as Mary. She stood smiling at 
the back of her mother's chair, stealing a look at her father 
as she drank her milk, with eyes sparkhng with joy. * Mary,* 
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said he, *you have certainly been very good, because you 
look so happy.' * Perhaps I have,' answered she, and 
stepping sofdy into the next room, soon returned with 
her work-basket full of the muslin her mother gave her to 
hem the day before. She put it on the table and said, * You 
were very right, dear mother, through perseverance we may 
do many things which we thought impossible. I^ook, look, 
here are the flounces which you yesterday gave me to hem. 
I did not think that I should ever have got to the end; but, 
through perseverance and attention, I have made it possible. 
Is it not true ? If I had got up from my seat every moment, 
had I played or looked out of the window, I should not have 
finished half my task. But I did not do so; I minded what 
you said, mother; I never left my seat but when I could not 
help it. I heard once a Frenchman in the street, with 
dancing dogs; I must own that I did wish to see them, 
yet I did not stir. My brother came twice to ask me to 
come and play with him; but I fixed my eyes on my work, 
thinking how surprised you would all be to see it done at 
breakfast-time. Yes, dear mother, I am glad I did as you 
bid me.' 

Mrs. Jones kissed her, and gave her the praise she had 
earned by her industry. * Enjoy this praise, my child,' said 
she ; ' it is sweet; it is entirely your own. You have deserved 
it for practising self-denial, and doing more than was expected 
from you ; but when you are praised on account of your 
clothes, you ought not to feel pleasure, because a wooden 
doll, without a mind, and which cannot think, may look 
well in fine clothes.* 

* Yes,' continued Mary, * I am very glad that it is done, 
that I conquered myself. If I had now much to do, I should 
be very uneasy ; and think if it was but done ! if it was but 
done ! I should have nothing to care for ; for if I had not 
finished it, I should have been so vexed ; and now here it 
is all hemmed. I am so glad ! and as often as I see your 
gown, I shall feel new joy. I shall always remember in 
fixture, when I have anything to do, not to begin any other 
M ork till I have finished what' I am about' 

Mr. Jones was equally pleased with Mary's conduct, and 
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advised his children to be very attentive to their work and 
lessons, and not to allow themselves to be tired when they 
sometimes found them difficult. If they followed this ad- 
vice, he assured them that they would have many happy 
hours in every situation in life. When we think of our 
work, that we still have much to do, we are often a little dis- 
couraged ; but when it is finished, we shall feel the pleasure 
Mary now feels. 

The children listened attentively to their father's advice, 
and the family separated to fulfil the duties of the day. 
Mary went with her mother to hear her give orders to the 
servants, and regulate her household matters. And she did 
not forget the poor tailor and his family. She tasted the 
sago which she intended to send to him, and put the wine 
into it herself; * for,' said she to Mary, * it is my duty to see, 
that what I give to a poor sick man is good ; but when a 
rich man dines with us I am not so anxious, because he has 
a good dinner every day at home.' Mr. Jones went into his 
counting-house, and Charles to his master. 

He had already waited for him a few minutes in the 
summer-house, where he daily instructed him and two other 
children. 

This judicious master had established a custom among 
his little scholars, that they should write down and show to 
him, what appeared most remarkable to them in the lessons 
they had received the day before. By this method he not 
only gave them an opportunity to repeat what they had 
learned, but he quickly perceived who had been attentive 
or thoughtless. 

Little James was first desired to show what he had written, 
and it was done so orderly that the master was very well satis- 
fied with it. He had, the day before, pointed out to his scholars 
many different kinds of insects, and had shown them in how 
many respects they were useful. All this James had retained 
.and set down. He mentioned the different kinds of food 
instinct led those little creatures to seek for ; their remark- 
able transformations or changes from one form to another ; 
their retreat in the winter; how many little birds lived on 
them ; and what use they were of to man. 
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When he had finished his recital, the master expressed 
how well pleased he was with him : * I see very clearly,' 
said he, * that yo\i have really been instructed by my con- 
versation, and that you thought on what you were about 
when you wrote down the parts you recollected, because 
they engaged your attention. You have been attentive. 
Still continue to exercise your attention ; always turn your 
thoughts to your employment, to whatever you apply to, 
and on the pleasures you enjoy. 

'When you walk in a garden, for example, turn your 
thoughts on the objects alx>ut you; on the trees, flowers, 
and herbs which grow near you; on the buds, butterflies, 
and bees that fly around you ; in short, on everything which 
passes before you. Do this with attention, and you will 
probably become a great man. Every day you will learn 
something more, grow wiser, and all your undertakings will 
succeed like this exercise. Pleasure will flow in on you 
from every side ; for you will then remark and feel all that 
is agreeable or beautiful in whatever you taste, in every 
flower which you see, and in every bird you hear sing.' 

The master then took a red book out of his pocket, in 
which he had a custom of setting down what he remarked of 
his scholars, and behold what he wrote : * The thirtieth day of 
August has James, by writing a good exercise, given a very 
strong proof of his attention.' 

Then James smiled; he was happy to think that his 
father would hear of his attention, and he felt satisfied with 
himself 

Now Charles brought his exercise, but it was not done 
Jhalf so well. He had not only left out many of his tutor's 
observations, but also written down many things very wrongly. 
Respecting the may-bug, for instance, he had set down that 
it lays its eggs on trees ; and of the spider, that it was, during 
some time, in the state of a nymph (a chrysalis). 

The master was very angry at this, and said, * You hava 
certainly been very giddy. You have neither paid attention 
to my instruction, nor to your exercise ;. but you have had 
something else in your head. Is it not true ? Have I not 
guessed it? Own it ; what were you thinking of?' 
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Charles, ashamed of himself, cast his eyes on the ground 
and said, * I am to go to-morrow to a wedding, and the 
wedding has never been out of my head ever since I heard 
I was to go. I have been continually thinking what pleasure 
I should have ; what company I should meet ; and how I 
should play and dance there.' 

* I believe you,* said the master. ' Now, dear Charles, 
try quickly to cure yourself of this fault of inattention, and 
let not your thoughts flutter round imaginary pictures of 
past or future pleasures, else you will be good for nothing. 
You will learn very little ; and, in all your undertakings, you 
will be unsuccessful, just as in this exercise; you will not 
even be in a state to enjoy pleasure. You will eat and 
drink, and not taste how refreshing it is; you will walk 
through gardens, fields, and woods, and not perceive their 
beauties, if you do not turn your thoughts to them. Poor 
Charles!' 

Charles lifted up*hia sorrowful eyes, and was ashamed to 
look him in the face. 

* Am I not right 1 ' said the master. 

* Yes, indeed,* replied Charles ; * yesterday I could do no- 
thing. I began to play on my. Httle fiddle, but no sound 
could I bring out, my thoughts were far off. So full was I 
of the wedding, that I swallowed my dinner without chewing 
my meat, and scarcely tasted what I ate.* 

* Indeed,* continued the master, 'this bad habit is be- 
come very strong. I must set it down, that I may observe 
it, and try if I can cure you of it, For it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that you should correct this fault, if you ever expect 
to become a sensible man. An inattentive man will never 
make a proficiency in anything.' 

Charles looked sorrowfiilly at his master, as if he would 
say, * Pray, sir, forgive me only this time, and it shall never 
happen again.* 

But the master did not suffer himself to be moved by his 
entreaties ; he took out the black book, in which he always 
set down the faults of his scholars, and wrote in it : * The 
thirtieth of August has Charles, by writing a very bad exer- 
cise, given a proof that he is very inattentive.* 

** R 
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This vexed Charles, for the black book, as well as the 
red one, was every week examined by his father. 

Now came the turn of the other scholar, William;* but he 
had not done his exercise. When he was asked why he had 
been so negligent, he said, as an excuse, that his father and 
mother had gone, the evening before, a long walk into the 
country, and taken him with them, so that he had not had 
time to finish his exercise. 

* That is certainly a lie,' interrupted the master. 

* No, indeed,* said William, and wept bitterly. * You may 
ask my father himself, if you will not believe me.* 

* It is very probable,* continued the master, *that you 
took a walk with your father. If James t or Charles had said 
so, I should have believed them without further thought, 
because I know that they always speak the truth. But how 
dare you expect that I shall believe you, when I have de- 
tected you in so many lies ? Only last week you told me that 
you could not finish your exercise because you had been 
obliged to do something for your father. I inquired ot him, 
and found that it was an untruth. Since I know that you 
are a liar, how can I depend on what you say ? We cannot 
easily believe him whom we have once detected in a lie.' 

The black book was then taken out again, and though 
William declared, with tear^ in his eyes, that now indeed he 
had told the truth, his master would set down : * The thirtieth 
of August, William did not bring his exercise, and, to excuse 
himself, he said that he went to take a walk with his father ; 
but I cannot believe him, because I know that he is a liar.' 
* If, during three months,' continued the master, * I do not 
again catch you in a lie, I will believe that you attend to truth 
and trust you.' 

The lessons being over, the boys were allowed to amuse 
themselves in the garden. Charles took his playmates to 
the little bed his father had given to him and showed them 
the flowers and vegetables he had planted himself. He 
began then, to gather the ripe seed, which he put into a paper 
bag ; in short, to pluck up the weeds, and do whatever else 
was necessary to be done, and his playfellows helped him, 

* Karl. t Erich. 
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When they were a little tired they rambled about the garden, 
and gratified themselves with the sight of the various plants 
which grew there. 

Now the clock struck one.* It was the hour when Mr. 
Jones usually dined, and all his family were obliged to be 
punctual and come immediately to table. Charles told 
James that they must now part, and he looked for William 
to tell him that it was time to go home; but he could not 
find him anywhere. They both called out as loud as they 
could, * William! William!' but no William could they hear or 
see. They could then only suppose that he was already, 
gone, and they left the garden, shutting the door after them. 
James went home and Charles to dinner. 

But William was not gone home. He had hid himself in a 
thick arbour to play his schoolfellows a trick; he imagined 
that they would be uneasy, and not leave the garden till they 
had found him. But when he no longer heard their voices 
he began to be afraid that they might leave him behind. He 
came out of his hiding-place, sought all round for his play- 
mates, but none could he find. He screamed out, 'James! 
Charles ! ' and no one answered him. He ran to the garden 
door and found it shut Now he grew uneasy. He called 
out, in a sorrowful tone, sometimes ' James !' then * Charles !' 
* Mr. Jones ! ' and all the rest of the names he could recollect 
he repeated them, without stopping to take breath. But how 
could they hear him ? they were all at dinner or preparing 
for it. 

As he could neither open the door, climb over it, nor 
make himself heard, the best thing he could have done was 
to have waited quietly till some one passed by. But he did 
not do so; he was impatient; and though it was entirely 
owing to himself that he was shut in, yet he looked all round 
to see if he could perceive any living creature to vent his 
spleen on. As he saw nothing, he turned all his anger 
against the garden door, which could not offend him or feel 
his blows. He kicked against it with all his force, and he 
would certainly have split the door if the panels had not 
been very thick. Twenty times had he kicked against the 
* Twelve. 
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door without making any impression on it. At last he grew 
quite furious, bit his lips, collected all his strength, and 
kicked again. But, oh ! — what now — his foot stuck to the 
door, and he roared out with pain. He had kicked against 
it with such violence that a great nail, which stuck out, had 
run almost through his foot There hung the impatient boy, 
unable to draw his foot back ; he tried once or twice, but 
screamed out through pain when he attempted it, and 
gnashed his teeth through rage. The blood ran out of his 
shoe, and the whole weight of his body rested on one foot, 
the other was nailed to the door. 

In this dreadful situation he remained a quarter of an 
hour. He turned pale, his legs and all his limbs trembled, 
and he would certainly have fainted, if by the greatest good 
luck one of the maids had not passed by the garden. He 
then cried out in agony, * Oh, help me ! ' 

The girl, who was terrified by the sound of his voice, ran 
quickly to the house to search for the key, and opened the 
door hastily. By so doing, indeed, the nail was torn out of 
his foot; but the wrenching of it out caused such violent 
pain that he actually fainted and sunk senseless on the 
ground. The girl ran terrified to her master to tell him that 
William lay half dead in the. garden. Then Mr. Jones and 
his whole family hastened to him. 

The sad sight instantly filled them all with compassion, 
and Mr. Jones sent directly for a surgeon. 

While they waited for him Mr. Jones inquired how he had 
received this terrible wound; and hearing that he brought 
it on himself, gave him a very forcible warning. * My son,' 
said he, * thy sufferings are the consequence of thy impa- 
tience. When anything disagreeable happens to us we 
should guard against anger, and rather try to compose our- 
selves that we may think of a remedy, than give way to 
passion : if we cannot find one, we must wait patiently till 
circumstances alter. Through impatience we always make 
things worse. If you had waited quietly till some one came 
by the garden, you might have begged them to release you 
out of your prison, in which you had not been long confined, 
and then you would not have hurt your foot Now. the 
surgeon came and bound up the wound, and shrugging up 
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his shoulders said, *This little impatient boy will be con- 
fined a fortnight or three weeks at least.' 

* Three weeks ! ' said William; * what a foolish creature I 
have been ! I wished not to remain a quarter of an hour in 
the garden ; now must I be shut up three weeks or more in 
my room, suffering great pain.' 

The thing was done and could not be recalled. He was 
carried home and forced to sit a month in his room with his 
leg up, suffering great pain, because the nail was rusty which 
he drove into his foot, and the wound did not readily heal. 
While his playmates were enjoying themselves in the garden, 
he was obliged to have the wound dressed and have some 
powder applied to it. * Oh ! the powder made it bum like 
fire.' 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

The greatest part of the following morning was employed in 
dressing Mary like a doll. At first they put her on a pair of 
stiff stays, and, as she had never worn stays with bones in 
them before, she seemed in fetters and could hardly drair 
her breath. Then the hairdresser came ; he put het hair in 
papers, which used to flow in natural locks on her neck and 
shoulders, twisted them very hard, and pinched them with 
hot irons. Poor Mary trembled, because she expected every 
moment that the hot irons would touch her forehead or 
cheeks. Every moment she asked if it would not soon be 
done ? but he begged her to have patience, and after curling 
and frizzing her hair above half an hour, he bid her look in 
the glass, and she saw a little face peeping out of a curled 
wig. She had then a silk slip laced tight to her shape, and 
over it a long gauze dress so stuck out with trimmings and 
artificial flowers that she could scarcely move, she was so 
encumbered with finery. 

All this being over, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones dressed with 
more care than usual, out of respect to the Professor, and 
that they might appear with propriety in a company where 
everyone tried to outshine his neighbour by the richness 
and taste displayed in their clothes and ornaments, they 
stepped into a coach, and drove in state to the wedding. 
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There they found a large company, amounting at least to 
forty persons, all dressed in the most superb manner. Even 
Mr. Goodman had a new wig on, and a coat he only wore 
on particular occasions. The whole company waited for the 
arrival of the Professor and his bride, who were gone to 
promise before the altar to love, support, and take care of 
each other in sickness and health. Now they entered, the 
Professor led his bride, and they both seemed to rejoice that 
they had found a friend with whom they could divide the 
sorrows and pleasures of life, and all the visitors rejoiced 
with them, and wished that they might through a long life 
enjoy their happiness. The Professor left the room, but 
soon returned, leading in an old grey-headed man, in whose 
countenance, though full of wrinkles, there appeared more 
cheerfulness than could have been expected, considering his 
advanced age, 

' Behold my father,* said he to the company, bowing re- 
spectfully. * The father who gave me Hfe I cannot present 
to you; for he has been a long time in his grave ; but this 
generous man has, ever since his death, taken his place, and 
educated me with all the care and affection of a father. He 
not only (here the tears ran down his cheeks) procured me 
food and clothing, but he took care to have me instructed 
My fortune, my rank, my dear wife, all, all, I owe to the 
goodness of this excellent man. He was so affected that he 
could not say more ; he silently pressed the respectable old 
man's hand, unable to utter another word. 

The bride approached, and taking from her husband the 
hand which he held, she kissed it, saying, * Worthy man, 
from your hands I received my husband.' 

The whole company was affected, particularly when the 
Professor addressed them, sa5dng, ' My friends, if to-day you 
enjoy any pleasure in seeing a fellow-creature happy, you 
must ascribe it all to my benefactor.* 

This benefactor was his godfather, whom he had before 
mentioned to Mr. Jones. He was affected in his turn, and 
after wiping away a tear which flowed down his venerable 
cheeks, he said, * I have not done more than any honest 
man would have done in my place. But it gladdens my old 
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age ; I rejoice that I have lived to see a man happy, whom 
I contributed in some measure to make good.' 

His knees shook, and he looked round for a chair on 
which he could sit The Professor instantly observed it, and 
taking him by the hand into another room, he conducted 
him to a sofa, and sat down by him. * Pardon me, my 
father,' said he, * for openly proclaiming your benevolence. 
I know that you seek to hide the good which you do from 
all the world ; but my heart was full ; I felt so forcibly that I 
owed all my happiness to you, that I could not remain silent. 

my second father, I have only testified my gratitude by 
words, can I do anything to give you a substantial proof that 

1 have not forgotten what you have done for me ? Can I give 
you a proof of my gratitude?' The good old man sighed, 
but did not speaks 

* Dearest sir,' continued the Professor, ' if I can serve you 
in any respect, give me but a hint, and I will fly to obey 
you. Only procure me the pleasure this happy day of 
proving that I am grateful.' 

* I want nothing,' replied the old man. * I have only a 
short time to live. But my relation, Mr. Goodman, has a 
large family; the income he receives for being usher of a 
grammar-school is small, yet he has taken care to educate 
his children in the best manner. His eldest son ought to 
go to the university next year ; but how is the poor man to 
maintain him there ? If you could get him placed there on 
the foundation ' 

* Say no more,' interrupted the Professor, holding out his 
hand ; * I promise to take charge of him, he shall go with me 
to Oxford, and I will take the s^one care of him as if he was 
my own son.* 

The old man was just beginning to express the pleasure 
this promise gave him, when Mr. Jones entered the room. 
He respectfully and cordially shook the Professor by the 
hand, saying, * Worthy man, I pray you allow me to call you 
friend ! I have already felt a sincere esteem for your talents 
and learning ; but now it is increased to veneration, now I 
perceive that in your prosperity you remember the benefits 
you received in a stat6 of poverty. Gratitude exalts a man 
much higher than learning !' 
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The Professor then conducted his two guests to the table, 
where the rest of the company waited for them. It was 
covered with the most costly dainties; but how tasteless 
were the nicest bits, compared with the pleasure he had re- 
ceived from the conversation with his benefactor. 

After some hours the company rose from table, to shake 
off by a little motion the fatigue of sitting so long. They 
divided into parties in the drawing-room, everyone choosing 
the companion he wished to chat and laugh with. 

The children soon collected together, and they all agreed 
to go into the garden to amuse themselves. There were ten 
whom the Professor had invited with their parents. They 
were all oppressed by the warmth of a close room, in which 
they had been confined above two hours, scarcely able to 
breathe, and sighing for fresh air like fish out of water. 

Now they ran downstairs into the garden, and talked of 
all kinds of plays. The boys proposed a race, and as there 
were more boys than girls, they agreed to run. But it was 
not very agreeable to Mary ; her hair, her stays, and gauze 
dress all prevented her getting foremost in the course. She 
had scarcely set off when her breath failed, and she got such 
a stitch in her side, that she was obliged to stop to recover 
her breath. She made a second attempt, and exerted all 
her strength to overtake her playfellows; but a rosebush 
caught one of her flounces and tore it. She disengaged her- 
self, and advanced a third time, but a bough got entangled 
in her curls, and discomposed her headdress. Most of the 
other girls shared the same fate, for they were all loaded 
with ornaments. 

These accidents made Mary look foolish ; the boys began 
to laugh at the little woman, and she wished her finery a 
hundred miles off. To avoid their ridicule, she turned down 
a walk by herself to gather a nosegay for her mother. She 
saw on all sides beautiful flowers, and bent forward to pluck 
them; but that she could not do without much trouble, 
because her stiff stays hurt her when she attempted to stoop. 

Full of vexation she slipped from the party to seek for 
her mother. She met her just entering the garden, and re- 
quested her to put her hair in order, and hide the rent she 
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had made in her gown, that the boys might not laugh at her. 
' Shall we not soon go home,' asked she. 

* We shall probably remain here five or six hours more, 
before we think of taking leave of our civil friends. But 
why do you wish to go home so soon ? you have here 
company and amusement.' 

* And of what use is all that,' said Mary, * when I cannot 
enjoy anything ? If I had on my cotton jacket and straw 
hat, then I should be merry, I should run and skip ; but in 
this dress I am bound like a prisoner. Sometimes my hair 
tickles me, my feathers and flowers keep my head stiff, and 
my stays continually hurt me. When I begin to play my 
flounces or flowers are in my way, and every tree catches 
my frock. Nay, the boys tread on my train on purpose to 
see me look foolish. Pray, dear mother, go home soon, 
that I may get rid of this disagreeable dress !' 

' Poor girl,' answered Mrs. Jones, * I pity you. I know 
very well that a long train, stays with bones in them, and 
tangled hair, are very inconvenient, and that you cannot be 
as easy and gay as you wish. For that reason I have not 
till now teased you with such useless parts of dress. A good 
girl requires no ornaments. If she keeps her person clean, 
and puts her clothes on in an orderly manner, people will 
only look at her good-humoured obliging face. But to-day 
you even wished to be dressed, and I had a mind to let you 
feel how much more comfortable you would have been in 
your muslin frock and pink sash. Try now to compose 
yourself; to-morrow at this time all will be over! I will 
comb out your hair, and let you have your little jacket and 
straw hat.' 

* Oh, if to-morrow was but come !' continued Mary. 

* But wishing will not bring it a moment sooner,' inter- 
rupted Mrs. Jones. * Be patient, go and join your com- 
panions, and take care not to appear out of humour, lest 
you should disturb their pleasures, which will not ease you 
though you may tease them. Only complain to your friends 
of vexations which they cannot remedy; playfellows are 
not to be put out of their way by the inconveniences you 
suffer.' 
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Mary promised to govern her temper, and forced herself to 
look as cheerful as she could with a pain in her head and side. 

She went up to Leonora,* a rich baronet's daughtet, and 
taking her good-naturedly by the arm, she said, *Come, 
Leonora, let us take a walk round the garden ; the race does 
not suit well with our fine holiday dresses.' 

But Leonora was very proud, and drew her arm hastily 
back, saying, * Pray, Miss Jones, take care, or you will 
rumple the lace on my sleeves.' She then drew up her head, 
bridled her chin, and turned up her nose, as much as to say, 

* a tradesman's daughter like you ought not to be so familiar 
with me. The lace on my dress is very rich, and the flowers, 
the finest that have lately come from France,* continued she ; 

* my mother purchased them that I might have something to 
distinguish roe when I was forced to mix with nobody knows 
who. For I am a young lady of a good family, and it is in- 
supportable to see citizens' daughters imitate in everything 
people of condition, said the lady who so often visits my 
mother, Lady Upstart. I had these paste buckles lately 
sent home ; they were bought of the Prince of Wales's jew- 
eller. What pedlar set yours? I never saw anything so 
vulgar. I put mine on for the first time when I sung at a 
private concert before the Prince. For you must know that 
I am allowed to sing charmingly. Lord Smoothtongue,t who 
dined at our house tlie other day, said that I had a fine an- 
gelic Italian voice. He spoke in French to me too for half 
an hour, and declared that I prattled like a native of France. 
I shall soon begin to learn Italian ; it is not very difficult ;* 
but nothing indeed is difficult to me; I shall be able to speak 
it in six months.' Thus did she run on, till poor Mary was 
quite weary of her foolish pride and chat, and longed to 
leave her to enjoy her vain thoughts alone. She looked 
anxiously round for an opportunity, and saw a young lady 
coming whom she had been in company with before. She 
instantly left Leonora, and joined Charlotte, saying, * Will 
you take a walk with me, for this is a sweet garden ? ' * With 

* Brigittchen, and her father was a Rathsherr. 
+ Graf Rheinfeld, who said it was an angel voice; but Lady Upstart 
does not appear in the German, and the Prince is a vague German one. 
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all my heart/ answered she ; and they turned down another 
walk, and left Leonora with her fine lace and paste buckles 
to count her steps, and look in vain at the trees for ad- 
miration. 

* How came you to walk with that proud Miss Leonora?' 
asked Charlotte. 

* By chance,' said Mary; ' but, believe me, I was very glad 
to leave her. She has been talking as if she alone was 
wise, and all the rest of the world fools.' * Yes, yes,' replied 
Charlotte, laughing, * she has often spoken to me in the same 
style. I have known her a long time. She can only talk of 
her accomplishments, her fine clothes and rank ; she despises 
other people, and all that they have learned. It is true she 
has acquired several accomplishments, for her father has a 
large fortune; but sense she certainly wants, or she would 
not talk so much. I wished to have loved her ; but since 
she behaves to me as if I was nothing compared to her, I 
leave her to her own folly.' 

The rest of the company gathered round these two girls, 
and all agreed that Leonora was haughty and foolish. * Let 
her go,' said Charles ; * a miss who knows so much is not fit 
company for us ; we might rumple the lace on her fine dress. 
Who will play at questions and commands?' 

* I, I,' cried they all, and away they ran to a seat at the 
upper end of the garden to begin the play. 

This was the right play for the girls ; they could amuse 
themselves without being teased by their flounces and 
feathers. Every child must relate a story, recollect a riddle, 
a little song or a proverb ; and those who could not call one 
to mind immediately were obliged to pay a forfeit. This 
always furnished something to joke and laugh about, and 
the company soon became so merry, that their laughing 
echoed all round the garden. 

The haughty, vain Leonora, who saw herself excluded 
from this amusement, was ready to bite her nails with vexa- 
tion. She walked up and down the path with a grave step, 
looking at them as if she expected to be invited by some 
one to play with them ; but no one took notice of her. She 
passed by with a pretty pocket-book in her hand, hoping 
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that they would ask to see it, and admire its silver clasp and 
enamelled figures. But instead of that the little folks began 
to whisper, and then burst into a loud laugh. 

Leonora perceiving that they were laughing at her, she 
turned away blushing with anger, and at last began to weep 
because she could not vent her passion on them. 

Then she happened to meet her father, who was a sensible 
man, and saw with pain that his wife spoiled her daughter, 
* What is the matter with you ? Why do you weep ? Has 
any accident befallen you?' *How should I laugh,' an- 
swered she ; * those children have no manners. They sit 
there together, and laugh and play without inviting me. 
They appear what they are. poor vulgar creatures ; I ought 
not to have expected better from them. Would you believe 
it, when I passed by they laughed me out of countenance ? 
Is not that very rude and ill-bred?' 

* True,' said her father, * it was indeed very rude ; but 
perhaps you offended them first?* 

*I?' answered she; *I have done nothing to them. I 
would not demean myself to quarrel with such.' She stopped 
short, because she saw a frown on her father's brow. She 
then related to him that she had only told them how her 
singing was admired, and that she spoke French remarkably 
well. * I told them indeed,' added she, * that I was soon to 
learn Italian, and kept them at a distance, that they might 
not tear my lace, they were so rude.' * Leonora, Leonora,' 
said he, * you have acted very simply. If you wished to be 
respected and loved, and that people should like to be in 
your company, you must not always speak of yourself and 
your talents, for you will then certainly disgust them. You 
must attend to what others say, and observe their good 
qualities, and not be eager to obtrude the little you know on 
everybody you meet I am not surprised that they laughed 
at you. If a man was to be in my company who only 
talked of himself, and took care to let me see that he thought 
me an inferior, because he had a larger fortune than me, I 
should myself laugh in his face. For a proud man is always 
ridiculous.' 

He took her out of the garden and sent her home, telling 
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her, as he led her to the carriage, that he would take away 
her fine clothes, and send her to a little farmhouse in the 
country, if she did not soon appear to have more sense, for 
pride is folly. A fool may wear fine clothes, but a fool will 
never become wise. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The other children continued playing with the same cheer- 
fulness, and they became quite merry when they drew out 
the forfeits. One held the forfeit over the head of another, 
who mentioned some droll thing which the owner was to do 
to redeem it Sometimes they were obliged to turn into 
rhyme what they had just said, and to fill up verses after the 
rhymes, or last words in each line, had been written down 
with a pencil ; or to find out some resemblance in two things 
which appeared to be very different ; for instance, between 
a carp and a lark. Others were commanded to receive some 
good advice from each of their playmates ; thus was the 
amusement varied. As they were civil, good-natured chil- 
dren, they took care not to say anything, even in joke, which 
could oflfend the rest. Endeavouring to please each other, 
they were so pleased themselves that they grew more and 
more delighted with their sports, and every moment furnished 
a new subject to joke and laugh at. 

They might have played till they were tired, if they had 
not been interrupted. The twilight had already overtaken 
them, and some of them' wished for a light that they might 
continue to play in the summer-house. But they were stopped 
short by a servant, who came to tell them that supper waited 
for them. 

* What, eat so soon again?' said Charles, a Httle angrily ; 
* I wish tliey would keep the supper to themselves, and allow 
us to remain together and play till it is time to go home.' 
But they were obliged to go, because the servant reminded 
them that it would be rude and disrespectful if they did not 
attend the company when they were sent for. 

They now again all surrounded the table, and took their 
seats with great form. The greater part of the guests began 
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to eat the various dainties spread before them, though they 
did not feel the least hunger. Only Mr. Jones, the Professor, 
and a few others contented themselves with some fruit and 
a crust of bread, and sought for their pleasure in conversa- 
tion with those who sat next to them. 

But these parties were soon interrupted by one of the com- 
pany, who stood up with a bumper in his hand, and drank 
to the health of the bride and bridegroom, and most of the 
company followed his example, and filled out a bumper to 
the same toast ; but a few of them, as well as Mr. Jones, 
only lifted the glass to their lips and tasted a few drops. 

After that new toasts or healths were called for, and the 
glasses were quickly emptied, but the most reasonable part 
of the company only sipped a little every time, and drank as 
much as they could without injuring their health. 

A certain young man, who was so foolish as to believe 
that there was something noble and manly in being able to 
drink much, remarked that Mr. Jones had not emptied his 
glass when the toast came to him. 

' Very well, Mr. Jones,' said he, sneeringly ; * I believe you 
pass the bottle without filling your glass, fie for shame 1 ' 

* Why should I be ashamed? ' answered Mr. Jones. * Have 
I done something wrong?' 

* You are very right to be sure,' said the other ; * but when 
one is in company it is ridiculous to be singular.' * But,' 
continued Mr. Jones, * why must I drink ? Is it to raise or 
depress my spirits ?' 

* Certainly,' said the drinker, *to raise your spirits; you 
see how hvely I am, and all the honest fellows who drink 
with me.' 

* Allow me, then,' returned Mr. Jones, * to drink just as 
much as agrees with me, and I shall be in a very good hu- 
mour, but if I am persuaded to drink more, I should to- 
morrow pass a very uncomfortable day.' 

The young man laughed, and ridiculed his prudence, but 
he was not to be moved by a foolish laugh, and let them 
push about the glass, and drink fi-esh toasts without forgetting 
his resolution. 

They had not gone on long at this rate, before those who 
had drunk most lost the use of their reason. They all spoke 
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loud together, so that the confusion of voices in the room 
soon became almost insupportable. Some began to chatter, 
and to tell all their secrets, which, as long as they were 
sober, they had very carefully concealed. Others, who were 
always serious when they were sober, said such absurd, foolish 
things, that even the children could not help laughing. Se- 
veral began to quarrel, and it is impossible to say where 
they might have ended, if the Professor, and a few more 
rational people, had not been very anxious to calm these 
hot heads. Mrs. Jones was very uneasy during this tumult, 
and looking every now and then at her husband, she sighed 
out her wish to get away ; for the honest fellows were now 
so elevated, that no one was sheltered from insult. One of 
her neighbours had already thrown a glass of Burgundy on 
her ruffle, because his hand shook so that he could not carry 
it to his mouth, and she was every moment in fear lest he 
should throw one over her gown. 

Luckily her uneasiness did not last a long time. She saw 
her servant in the hall, who made signs that the coach was 
ready. She then slipped out quietly with her husband and 
children, and returned home to rest* 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next morning Mr. Jones and his family rose at their 
usual hour, and all were cheerful and well. Poor Mary 
only had cause to complain, that she had passed a very 
restless night and rose with a headache. She said that 
her hair was so troublesome she could not sleep five minutes 
together, and she said in a sorrowful voice, she hoped she 
should not soon be again under the hands of the hair- 
dresser. Mrs. Jones now went to manage her family affairs, 
Mary and Charles to their master, and Mr. Jones to the 
counting-house, where he did business for some hours. 

After he had done he went to the exchange, and called 
on some of the persons with whom he had been in com- 
pany the evening before. He was not admitted at the first 
house, because the servant said his master was still in bed, 

♦ It is to be feared that such a scene was possible both at English 
and German weddings. 
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and was so sick he was obliged to take several draughts 
of camomile tea. The second person he visited was only 
just risen, though it was near twelve o'clock. He was sitting 
in an arm-chair, and looked as pale as death. 
Mr. Jones asked him how he did this morning? 

* Very, very sick,' said he ; *I drank too much yesterday. I 
have often resolved to be moderate, for I am not very fond 
of wine, but one is led away by example. When I am in 
company where they push the bottle round, and call me 
a milksop, to avoid being laughed at, and to look like a 
man, I imitate them and forget my resolution. I drink 
one glass, and another, and another, thinking always that 
one more cannot be of much consequence. So I go on 
till the spirit mounts into my brain, and then I scarcely 
know or care what I do. But I feel it with a vengeance 
afterwards, here.' He now struck his fist against his head, 
saying, * Am I not a foolish weak man, who cannot govern 
myself? To tickle my palate for a few moments and to 
avoid the ridicule of fools, I make myself sick and out of 
humour for whole days together, and bring on an early old 
age. I am reckoned an old man before my time. Every 
day some feast occurs, and I go to one to forget the pain 
I suffered from the other. Look at my red face, and see 
my legs, they begin to swell ; I am almost afraid I shall 
fall into a dropsy. This is a miserable day for me ; my head 
aches as if it would burst ; and I am so stupid, I shall not be 
able to do any business to-day. This morning my stomach 
was so squeamish, I could not touch a bit of breakfast, anct 
I know I shall not relish a morsel all day ; and when I 
think of the thoughtless expressions I let drop yesterday, and 
how many acquaintance I have offended by my silly jokes, 
I am ready to stamp with indignation against myself. But 
you look very well.' 

* Yes,' answered Mr. Jones, *I never was in better health in 
my Hfe. The company and the sight of my friend's happi- 
ness has raised my spirits, and the few glasses of wine I 
drank did me more good than harm. I rose at my usual 
hour, and have already done my business in the counting- 
house.' 
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* You are a. happy man, and I now recollect that I re- 
marked your moderation yesterday, and that you did not 
drink more than you thought necessary to raise your spirits 
without heating your brain. You are a sober man, you 
practised a little self-denial, and now you have your reward; 
your head is light, and do you not every moment bite your 
lips to think what an irresolute fool I was ? If I could but 
follow your example ! ' 

* It has long been a fixed principle of mine,' continued Mr. 
Jones, * that whoever will enjoy health and content must be 
moderate. I, in general, drink three glasses ; and, in com- 
pany, four. And when I have drank these I have done, 
though they bring in a variety of the richest wines. If I 
found out that (irinking more than one glass affected my 
head or stomach, I would be content with one.' 

The other shook him by the hand and assured him that he 
would try to do so too. Mr. Jones then wished that he 
might not again forget his resolution, and left him to pay 
another visit. He called on Mr. Goodman, and found hinfi 
too unwell. He rubbed his forehead and complained of 
lowness of spirits and heaviness. Mr. Jones was surprised 
because he had observed that Mr. Goodman was a very 
sober man, and he expressed his astonishment, saying, ' You 
drank very little wine, why are you sick ? ' 

* As to the wine, I drank very sparingly,' said Mr. Good- 
man ; * but those artificial high-seasoned dishes do not agree 
with my stomach. And is it to be wondered at ? The cook 
mixes a number of things brought from the East and West 
Indies, Germany, France, and Italy together, without think- 
ing what effect this mixture will have on our stomachs, or 
how injurious it is to the blood ; if it tickles the palate they 
are satisfied. Is it possible that such a hodge-podge should 
digest, or that such artificial compositions should not injure 
the blood and interrupt the simple course of nature ? Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Jones, made dishes are subtle poisons. If 
I was daily to indulge myself with them I believe that in 
a few years I should fall into some lingering disorder, or grow 
melancholy. I am never so well as when I have beef or 

** s 
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mutton simply dressed, and plenty of vegetables. What do 
you say?' 

* You are perfectly right, dear sir,* answered Mr. Jones, 
'my food is always very simple; I never have dainties, ot 
two kinds of meat at my table, except I have company : and 
even then I take care not to eat more than usual, because 
there is a variety of dainties ; for if there are twenty dishes 
before me I choose the most simple to make my meal of, 
that I may not become heavy and unable to exercise my 
mind. My children are accustomed to the same fare; they 
seldom drink tea or coflfee, and I really believe that their 
health and gaiety arises from temperance.' 

This gave Mr. Goodman an opportunity to speak of his 
children; and from his children the conversation insensibly 
turned to his school. For Mr. Goodman being the usher of 
a grammar school, the greater part of the labour devolved on 
him. 

* Have many learned men been educated at your school ? ' 
asked Mr. Jones. 

*0f learned men,' said he, *I cannot much boast; my 
learning is not very extensive; but this I may say, that 
several young men have left our school of whom I am not 
ashamed to own that I had a hand in their education. I 
have, however, t^^o assistants who are worthy, industrious 
men ; it would be strange if the boys did not improve when 
they are so closely attended to.' 

Mr. Jones received so much pleasure from Mr. Goodman's 
company that he would have conversed still longer with him 
if he had not heard the clock strike one before he thought it 
was near dinner time. He started up and said, * I am very 
sorry to leave you, but I must hasten home to give my 
family, by my exactness, an example of punctuality. 

* Good morning ; pray recollect, whenever business calls 
you to Bristol, that I shall be glad to see you.' 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

When Mr. Jones returned he was witness to a very dis- 
agreeable scene. As he passed by the parlour door he 
heard a very loud voice and angry tone ; he opened the 
door and saw a woman with his wife; she foamed with rage, 
and was loading her with abuse. He had scarcely entered 
the room when his wife caught his hand * and said, ' I am 
glad you are come ! ' 

* What does all this mean ? ' asked Mr. Jones. * Do not 
ask me/ said Mrs. Jones ; * I cannot tell you now.' 

* Yes/ cried the furious woman, striking her fist on the 
table, * I will soon let you see with whom you have to dp; 
you will not dare to treat me so again. You think, indeed, 
because you are a rich merchant's wife, you may treat as you 
please a poor person without being called to account 
Your servant — it shall cost you dear, I promise you; you will 
have reason to remember me.' 

* Good woman,* said Mr. Jones, * what is the matter ? Do 
you forget that you are in a decent house ? If you have any 
complaint to make, if you have been used ill, moderate your 
anger, and let me hear quietly what it is.' 

Woman. Be so good as not to speak so warmly yourself, 
Mr. Jones. Begin by reproving your wife, then you may 
speak to me. 

Mr. Jones. But what has my wife done ? 

Woman. She is a wiqked woman ; can you ask what she 
has done ? Is she not a backbiter ? Did she not say that 
I was a disorderly woman, who neglected my family, and 
drank all I could earn or beg ? And if it was true, what 
business had she with it ? Does she give me the money to 
buy it with ? ' 

Mr. Jones. But, perhaps, my wife did not say so; from 
whom did you hear it ? ' 

Woman. Oh, your servant — ask such questions of a fool 
I am satisfied that I had it from good authority; and you 
need not trouble yourself to inquire firom whom I heard it. 

* Fell into his anus, 
s 2 
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Mr, Jones, Good woman, to cut the matter short, let me 
know who told you, and I will examine into the foundation 
of this bustle. If not, you had better go home ; and if you 
have any real cause for complaint, you may apply to me 
whenever you please. 

Woman, If you must know it, I heard it at little James's 
house. 

Mr, Jones, Very well, I will inquire into the affair; and if 
I find that you have been censured unjustly, we will try to 
make you some amends, and my wife will ask your pardon, 
for she never persists in an error. Are you satisfied with 
this promise ? 

The woman would still have gone on scolding, but Mr. 
Jones having threatened to send for a constable to show her 
the way out of the house, she did not think it safe to stay 
any longer. After uttering some more vulgar expressions, 
she went out and flung the door so violently back, that all 
the windows rattled. Poor Mrs. Jones threw herself pale 
and trembUng on a sofa. Mr. Jones too was a little discon- 
certed ; he seated himself by his wife, pressed her hand, and 
after a few moments' silence said, * My dear, what have you 
done to exasperate this fury ? ' 

* I will tell you all I know,' answered Mrs. Jones. * That 
woman worked for me; but she was so careless, and required 
such an extravagant price for what she did, that I determined 
to make some inquiries concerning her character, and heard 
that she was a drunkard ; and, in short, a woman who had 
no sound principles or notions of order or religion. At the 
same time Mrs. Sandford, whom I mentioned to you, was 
recommended to me as an industrious respectable woman, 
who had seen better days. I then left her shop, and went 
to employ Mrs. Sandford. I suppose she has heard of this, 
and came to vent her spleen on me. I may have men- 
tioned her vices ; for I was sorry to hear that a woman, who 
could have maintained her family in a creditable manner, 
led such a disorderly life. But, if I have spoken of it, it 
must have been in this room, for you know I never mention 
things of this kind out of my own family ; because I think 
that the faults of our neighbours should only be exposed to 
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our family and friends by way of example, and not made the 
amusement of those idle hours when acquaintance meet.' 

* I now recollect/ replied Mr. Jones, * that you said some- 
thing of this kind to me when you came home from Mrs. 
Sandford's ; but it makes me very uneasy to find that what 
we say amongst ourselves should be repeated. There must 
be a tell-tale in our house, and I shall not be easy till I find 
out who it is.' 

He then sat down and wrote to the father of little James, 
who was the favourite playfellow of Charles, and related the 
whole accident, requesting him to inquire which of his family 
had told the story, and from whom they had heard it. 

He returned for answer that his maid had been gossiping 
with the woman at her shop, and repeated to her what James 
had told her ; Charles had mentioned it to him when they 
were playing together. 

Mr. Jones instantly sent for Charles, and related, with 
a disturbed countenance and voice, in what a disagreeable 
situation he found his poor mother. Charles was ready to 
shed tears when he saw his mother seated pale and trembling 
on the sofa; he ran to her and kissed her, saying, * Pray do 
not vex yourself lest you should grow sick.' 

*But,' asked Mr. Jones, *do you know who is the cause of 
all this vexation? Thou art ! Thou hast repeated, out of 
the house, what thy mother mentioned in confidence to me.' 

* I? ' answered Charles. * How could I repeat it out of the 
house? How could you think such a thing, dear father? I 
have never spoken a word to this wicked woman in my life.' 

* I believe you,' interrupted his father; * but you have re- 
peated that to James, which your mother confidentially im- 
parted to me, which she spoke in the ear of her friend.' 

Charles was confused, and owned that he had mentioned 
it to James ; but he did not suppose that he would have 
been so ill-natured as to have told it to the woman again. 

* He merely did what you had done before,' said Mr. Jones; 
* he only told the maid, and did not suppose that she would 
have mentioned it again. But she carried it to the woman's 
ear.' 

This account frightened and astonished poor Charles. He 
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wet his sick mother's hand with his tears, and begged her to 
forgive him, for that he did not mean any harm, nor could 
have guessed the consequence of his folly. 

A servant then entered, and asked if they 'would not have 
the dinner brought up, for that it had been ready above two 
hours, and was almost dried to a chip before the fire.' 

Mrs. Jones waved her hand for him to leave the room, 
and sunk again on the sofa, saying, * I cannot relish a bit 
to-day ; that woman has taken away my appetite.' 

* Nor do I care for anything,' said Mr. Jones. 

Now Charles wept bitterly, and begged his parents to 
taste something. 

*Why,' asked Mr. Jones, *do you wish us to eat? it would 
do us more harm than good. See, thoughtless child, all this 
vexation has been occasioned by your tattling.' 

Charles was ready to sink into the earth with trouble, for 
he sincerely loved his parents; yet he now saw that he had 
made his mother sick and his father uneasy. This sight gave 
him great pain, and he promised to be more careful, and 
never to repeat again the conversations he heard in the family. 

* I believe,' said his father, * that you are very sorry for the 
trouble you have caused us. I perceive, also, that you have 
made a firm resolution never to chatter So idly any more ; 
but I do not yet know whether you can keep your word. I 
must for some time consider you as a child who has betrayed 
his father and mother, and send you out of the room when 
we are speaking of anything we wish to keep secret. Is not 
that reasonable?' 

Charles acknowledged his fault sobbing, and again begged 
his mother not to vex herself, or it would make him cry his 
eyes out. He then went to look for his- sister, to tell her all 
that had happened, how pale his mother looked, and how 
angry his father was, — and prayed her to take care and not 
tell any family secrets to her cousin Charlotte, lest she 
should also vex her parents. She promised him, and he 
gave her his hand, saying, that *in future he would be careful 
not to talk for the sake of talking.' 

They had now only to consider how they should silence 
this troublesome woman. Mr. Jones knew very well that all 
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his wife had said was true; yet he did not ¥rish to expose 
her again to the fury of such a woman. He went to her 
himself, and offered her a guinea, if she would hold her 
tongue and let the matter drop; but declared he would 
proceed against her to the uttermost rigour of the law if 
she presumed to come to his house again. The woman 
knew very well that her conduct would not bear examina- 
tion, and fearing to lose more customers, she was glad to 
accept of the terms, and promised to be quiet. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The following morning Mr. Jones received a note from the 
Professor, in which he requested him to spend that afternoon 
with them in his father-in-law's garden. He assured him, 
that he had been much mortified on his wedding day, in 
not being able to enjoy the society of his friends. He 
added, that he now had only invited his particular friends to 
pass one cheerful afternoon in friendly conversation before 
his departure. 

Mr. Jones had really some business to settle, and was 
not willing to put it off, while the desire of conversing with 
so many sensible men, the greater part of whom were to 
depart the next day, gained the upper hand, and moved him 
to accept the invitation. 

The question now was whether he should take the children 
with him. His heart inclined him to take them, because he 
loved them tenderly; but he wished first to know if they 
had behaved in such a manner as to deserve this reward. 
He applied to his wife. She gave a very favourable account 
of Mary ; and added that, for some days past, she had been 
perfectly satisfied with her conduct. She had been very in- 
dustrious and on the watch to please ; nay, that she had 
with pleasure remarked that she had been more attentive to 
keep her person clean and her clothes in order. Mr. Jones 
expressed the pleasure this account gave him, and instantly 
determined that Mary should be of the party. * But what 
shall we do with Charles?' 

' I should gladly take him with us too, for he has behaved 
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very well ever since he promised to govern his tongue ; but 
the time of trial is not yet expired. As we are to be amongst 
friends, we may converse about things which should not be 
repeated, and if he was to tattle again, we might be involved 
in fresh troubles.' Mrs. Jones was of the same opinion, and 
it was agreed that Charles should stay at home this evening. 

Mary was now informed that they were going to drink tea 
in a beautiful garden, and that they would take her with 
them, if her drawers and closet were in order. 

* Oh,' said she smiling, * you will not catch them in con- 
fusion again, I believe. I first tried to keep them in order 
to please my mother and to avoid the dreadful pain I felt 
when I was left at home alone; and now I find it is so plea- 
sant to know where to find anything I want, that I will 
never be careless any more.' * AH my commands have the 
same tendency,' said her mother. ' I assist your weak mind, 
and I am endeavouring to make you wise and happy, when 
I deny you any present pleasure, for you are yet too young 
to know what is really good.' She then looked over her 
drawers, closet, and work basket, and finding them all in 
order she smiled so good humouredly on Maiy, that she was 
delighted, and catching hold of her hand, * I will never be 
careless again, that you may always look at me as you do 
now, and that I may never cry as bitterly as I did when I 
saw the coach drive off. Oh ! that was a sad day ; I shall 
never forget it ! no, never !' 

Afterwards they called Charles, and asked him if he should 
like to be of the party ? ' Oh yes, oh yes,' answered Charles 
in one breath. *I believe you,' said his father, 'and it 
would add to my pleasure if you partook of it. But we are 
to meet a select company, and may converse in an unreserved 
manner about many things, which we should not choose to 
have repeated to mere acquaintance. 

Charles interrupted him, * I never will ; indeed, I never 
will repeat a conversation again. I am not a tattler now.' 

* I believe,' continued his father, * that you are firmly 
resolved to govern your tongue ; but before I can trust you, 
I must see proofs that you have conquered this fault, and 
bad habits are not overcome in a moment : you must suffer 
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for your folly or you would soon forget it* So the sorrow- 
ful Charles was obliged to remain at home. He went to 
walk in the garden alone, and sitting down under a tree, 
he wept, and for an hour could think of nothing but his own 
folly. Then wiping his eyes and biting his tongue, he said, 

* I will teach you, Mr. Tongue, to keep within my teeth. I 
shall remember how many sad hours I owe to my own thought- 
lessness/ 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, with Mary in her hand, now walked 
to Clifton, and met in a pleasant garden some intimate 
friends. Besides the Professor's family, they saw Mr. Good- 
man, with his wife and children, and the respectable old 
man who had been the Professor's benefactor. 

They drank coffee and eat cakes in a summer house, and 
conversed without observing the charming garden they came 
to see. Mr. Jones found it very close, and stood up, saying 

* Of what use is that beautiful garden, if we remain shut up 
in this room ? Would it not be better to enjoy the fresh air, 
and observe the various plants which grow there in such 
abundance?' The whole company owned they wished to 
taste the sweet air, and breathe with more freedom ; and they 
each took the companion affection or chance threw in their 
way. 

Mr. Jones took the Professor's arm, and they walked up 
and down, conversing without reserve, for they were sincere 
honest men, who loved each other. Mr. Jones was heartily 
glad when the Professor told him that he intended to take 
Mr. Goodman's son with him to Oxford and direct his 
studies. * His father,' said he, * appears to me to be a very 
good man.' 

* Yes, an excellent man, indeed !' said the Professor; *if 
all the schoolmasters I know did their duty as conscientiously 
as he does, we should soon have another kind of world. He 
is as anxious about his scholars as if they were all his own 
children ; and he never neglects them one day without the 
most pressing necessity. He has such an admirable method, 
that we always rejoice when a student comes from his school; 
for we in general find them industrious, orderly young men, 
prepared to receive our instructions. 
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*But the master and the other assistants,* they should 
not be forgotten in the praise you bestow on the school.' 

* No/ answered the Professor ; * they deserve some, they 
are respectable ; but Mr. Goodman has made them so by 
example and remonstrances ; the school was in a lamentable 
state when he came to it. And have you not heard of his 
writings ? He is reckoned one of our best writers. He has 
lately pubHshed a book which has been much admired.' 

* I am astonished,' said Mr. Jones, * when I conversed 
with him he never boasted of his abilities and learning, nor 
even of the scholars he had formed, but praised those who 
assisted to conduct the school.' 

* Yes, yes,' continued the Professor, * that is his way. He 
is a very modest man. He says nothing of himself and his 
own abihties, but dwells on all the good he observes in 
others ; and on this very account I particularly esteem him. 
If he had still more learning and superior talents, and was 
always boasting of them, and bringing them forward to 
notice, I should not, I assure you, either respect or love him 
as I now do. All the quaUties we possess lose above half 
their value when we praise ourselves. And of what use is 
this praise ? Men need only be virtuous and do their duty, 
and others will hear of it without their telling them. A good 
horse cannot praise himself, yet I discover his good qualities, 
if I have only rode him a single hour.' 

While they were speaking, Mr. Goodman himself hap- 
pened to meet them. Mr. Jones went up to him with re- 
spect ; and cordially pressing his hand said, * Worthy man, 
receive the homage due to your virtues ! I have heard of 
your many virtues ! I have heard of your talents, your benevo- 
lence and industry, though you were so silent ; but even this 
modesty increases my veneration. The praise we receive from 
others always reflects more honour on us than when we boast 
of ourselves.' * I perceive,' answered Mr. Goodman, * that the 
Professor has been talking of me ; he loves me, and always 
discovers more merit in me than anyone else can, I fear.' 

They then entered into a friendly dispute ; and Mr. Good- 
man turned the conversation with his usual modesty, saying, 

• His Conrector and his Tertius. 
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' It is our duty and happiness to be as good as we can, and 
be more care&l to correct our faults than boast of oiu: good 
qualities or virtues/ 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mary chatted during this time with little Emilia, Mr. Good- 
man's daughter, who gave her a description of everything 
remarkable in her village and house. Amongst other things, 
she said that her present mother was not her own mother, 
but a step-mother : her own mother, she said sorrowfully, she 
had never known, because she died when she was an infant. 

*A step-mother, do you say?* replied Mary, quite sur- 
prised; 'a step-mother — poor child! I have always heard 
that step-mothers were very cruel ; that they beat poor chil- 
dren, and do not give them enough to eat.* 

' Do not believe such stories, dear Mary,' answered 
Emilia. ' I remember I heard the same thing, but I found it 
very different. It is possible there may have been many 
cruel step-mothers, and for that reason I wish that all good 
children may keep their own parents ; but my step-mother 
is certainly the best woman in the world. She has her own 
children and my mother's, but she loves us as well as her 
own. The cakes and fruit she distributes amongst us are 
always in equal shares. When they are naughty they are 
always punished as severely as I am, when I am careless or 
neglect my work. She has only once given me a blow, and 
I am ashamed to tell you that I deserved it, for telling her a 
lie and persisting in it, though she took me gently by the 
hand, and told me what a dreadful thing a lie was. And 
this is her usual method : she melts me by her kindness, and 
I promise to try to become better; for I know now that I 
acquired some bad habits before my father married again. 
What then would have become of me if I had not had a 
step-mother? My own mother was gone to heaven. I 
never saw her, though my father says I sucked her milk till 
a few days before she died : but my step-mother had pity on 
me, and has taught me to read and work; nay, to tell truth 
and be orderly; my father loves me twice as well as he 
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did, and I do love my father, though people say I am pas- 
sionate and have a bad temper. I wish to be good. And 
then, when I was sick, yes, very sick, she sat up with me 
all night, and was so kind — ^who knows where I should be 
now, but for her ! ' 

While she was speaking, they met the gardener. * John,' 
said she, * may I gather a nosegay? My mother bid me always 
ask you, lest I should gather some flowers your master set 
a particular value on, or any you were saving for seed.' 

*You are very good, miss,' replied he; 'but you may pluck 
any you see in these left-hand beds, only do not touch my 
carnations!' She then sought for some of the sweetest 
flowers, and bound them up into a pretty nosegay. She 
ran to look for her step-mother, as soon as Mary said it was 
very pretty, and found her sitting on a bank ; she stuck the 
flowers hastily in her bosom,. and said, with tears in her eyes, 
* dear mother.' 

Mrs. Jones did not meet with such an agreeable com- 
panion. She walked with the sister of the bride, whose 
conversation she found very tiresome ; nay, it gave her great 
pain. She had been brought up by a relation ; and, in her 
childhood, been with thoughtless, idle people, and had 
learned from them the dreadful custom of slandering, or 
speaking ill of everybody. Mrs. Jones did not yet know her 
evil propensity; she took her arm in a friendly manner, 
and said, * Your sister's marriage with such a worthy man 
gave me great pleasure. I congratulate you, and sincerely 
wish that they may all their lives enjoy the happiness they 
merit' Hannah,* for that was the name of this malicious 
girl, thanked her coldly for the part she took in the hap- 
piness of her family. ' But,' continued she, with a sneering 
laugh, *I know not whether the Doctor's happiness, or, if you 
please, the Professor's, will be so very great. Now it is only 
the honeymoon; as the vulgar say, the sky is full of stars. 
But when he has his wife at home a month or two, he will 
soon see what a fine choice he has made. I really do not 
know what he will do with her. She knows nothing of the 
management of a family, and she has such a bad temper, 
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God help those who are to live always with her; for my 
part I am very glad that she is now out of our house. 
The worthy Professor will have trouble enough with her; 
but then (she laughed again) the worthy Professor has no 
right to find fault with her. I know him, and know all 
his tricks. I must not mention them — ^but — Mrs. Jones — 
Mrs. Jones, if you knew what I know, you would form quite 
a different opinion of him.' 

Mrs. Jones now testified her surprise, and assured her 
that she had never * heard anything but good of him and 
her sister. Besides, Mr. Goodman had praised them, and 
he was certainly a worthy, sensible man.' 

*He maybe a learned man,' answered Hannah, *but he is 
nothing more. He leaves all things at sixes and sevens; 
and if any one will give him a glass of wine, he will say 
all that is kind and good of them for it. I do not love 
to speak ill of others ; but I know very well what they say 
of his wife. Ha ! ha ! ha ! she can skin a flint in the manage- 
ment of her house ; you will see more sunshine than bread 
there, I hear.' 

Mrs. Jones earnestly endeavoured to defend her friends, 
for she knew them, and would not suffer such artful calumny 
to shake her good opinion. But the more she defended 
their characters, the more ill this malicious girl said of them. 
She turned the conversation on other persons; and she 
had something bad to tell of every one. If she could not in- 
stantly recollect something, she turned up her nose so scorn- 
fully, that any one would have supposed that she knew 
something very bad of them. Mrs. Jones hstened above 
half an hour to these mahcious slanders, for she could not 
stop her. Unable to endure it any longer with patience, she 
looked at her with contempt, and abruptly interrupted her : 
* Madam,' said she to her, *you have recollected something ill 
of every person you have mentioned ; I should be glad to 
hear you, just to turn the torrent, say something good of 
any of them.' 

* How can I help it,' said she, ' if people are not better? 
How can I speak well of them, when they have nothing 
good in them ? ' 
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•What,' continued Mrs. Jones, *are you not ashamed of 
yourself? Have you heard nothing good of any of those 
persons you have been calumniating? I love and esteem 
them all, because I know them to be good ; but if I only 
believed half what you have said of them, they would sink 
so low in my opinion, they would forfeit the place they 
have in my esteem ; I should be forced to despise them as 
being destitute of virtue and honour. Is not this detestable? 
Hannah ! Hannah ! if you robbed me of my watch or purse, 
it would be very wrong ; but it would not be so blamable 
an action as slandering, if you deprived me of my repu- 
tation, and thus robbed me of my honour ! However pre- 
cious my watch may be, I can purchase another if it is 
stolen; but gold cannot rub out the stains you might fix 
on my good name. But think how much you have injured 
yourself How can I respect a person who has spoken in 
such a style of her own sister and brother? If I was to 
repeat to them, to Mr. Goodman, or any of the other 
persons you have mentioned, only half what you have 
said of them, what do you suppose would be the conse- 
quence?' 

*What do you say, dear madam?' interrupted the frightened 
Hannah; * surely you will not repeat what I have spoken to 
you, because I considered you as my friend? I did not mean 
any harm.' 

*If I,' answered Mrs. Jones, * spare you, you will soon betray 
yourself You will soon lose every friend you have; all 
your acquaintance will fly from you ; they will despise and 
loathe you. We loathe a slanderer as we do a venomous 
viper. I, at least, shall take care in future not to come so 
near you, lest y<^u should again fasten on my ear, as you 
have done to-day, to instil poison into my heart. For who- 
ever speaks ill to me of all the world, will certainly not 
speak well of me when my back is turned.' 

Saying so, she hastily left the malicious girl standing 
alone, not knowing what to do with herself, she was so 
vexed. She walked angrily up and down the garden, and, 
meeting her sister, would have begun to speak ill of Mrs. 
Jones; but she would not hear her, and turned from her, 
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saying, *I know you, sister; and I know Mrs. Jones. I have 
not time to listen to you.' 

This made her very angry; when the whole company were 
cheerful, and walked about chatting and laughing, Hannah 
flew to a dark comer, and seated herself there, the prey of 
her own malice. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Mrs. Jones then walked round the garden to seek for a 
companion in whose conversation she should find more 
pleasure. She first met Mary, who told her, with joy, what 
a good step-mother Emilia had. A little after she met the 
Professor's godfather, who walked with her all round the 
garden, pointed out what was most beautiful, explained the 
nature of plants, and showed her how carefully the seed 
was preserved in them all, that nothing might perish. He 
made Mary remark how the sap circulated through their 
leaves and stalks, in the same manner as the blood through 
the human body ; and, after conversing in this instructive man- 
ner, he went into the summer-house to rest himself, and de- 
sired them to pursue their walk. 

They turned out of the garden into a little inviting lane, 
and saw a woman sitting spinning with three children round 
her. Mary observed them first, and said to her mother, 
*Pray look, what a nasty woman ! What dirty children ! They 
have such tattered clothes, are without stockings and shoes, 
and their feet are so black — O fie ! ' 

Mrs. Jones whispered her in the ear, * You must not so 
soon despise these poor people, my child ; they may be very 
good, though they have scarcely rags enough to cover them, 
and are dirty.' The bride's mother now looked out of the 
garden gate, and, seeing Mrs. Jones, advanced towards her. 

* There is a look of goodness and honesty in that woman's 
countenance which interests me,' said Mrs. Jones, address- 
ing her. 

' Yes, madam, I always feel pleasure when I pass by her. 
There she sits all day spinning or knitting to earn bread for 
her children; and when she can get nothing to do she 
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comes to me to weed the garden. They have been at work 
in the garden to-day, or the children would not look so 
dirty; for though they have but few clothes, she keeps them 
clean. Look, there comes her husband ; poor man, he lost 
the use of his hands by working at a white-lead manufactory. 
He went into the hospital, and his wife sold one thing after 
another to maintain him. I heard of her distress. You know 
I am not rich, and have a large family, but I let them turn 
the house in which I kept my garden-tools into a little 
dwelling, and that woman now maintains her husband and 
children. She is, indeed, a good woman ! I cannot bear 
to see the poor despised, or that people should think them- 
selves better than them, because they wear fine clothes and 
have dainties to eat And what would the rich do without 
the poor? We should be obliged to do all our work our- 
selves. The garden you have admired would be covered 
with weeds, but for these little hands. What should we do 
for linen and stockings, if the poor did not spin? What a 
quantity of work I should have to do ! I must spin and 
knit for my whole family, and take the rake and hoe to keep 
my garden in order. I fancy I should not have more time 
to attend to my dress than this poor woman. Indeed, she 
is my superior ; how many idle hours have I spent when she 
has been toiling to do her duty, though despised by the 
world. God, the great Father of us all, sees her virtues, and 
will reward them; nay, he even now rewards them. She 
has a contented heart; I often hear her singing at work, and 
she enjoys good health. I have some of the comforts of 
life, but they all come from the labours of the poor. I buy 
the wool they have spun, have it made into clothes, and 
send it to France and Holland, and the profit which arises 
from it supports my family. Pardon my warmth, dear 
madam, I have still in my mind the quarrel I had this 
morning with my unhappy daughter Hannah. Would you 
believe it, that weak girl called these poor people beggars ; 
but I did not let her foolish pride pass unreproved. " Whom 
do you call beggars?" said I. ** Did you acquire your own 
fortune?" " If your father had not been as industrious, and 
luckier than this honest man, you would be as poor as these 
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children. If their clothes are not good, they are well 
patched, which proves that they spend their time better 
than you do, who sit half the day before the glass curling your 
hair. If they could employ as much time about their persons 
as you do, and were not obliged to work from morning till 
night to earn their bread, their clothes would be in better 
order than yours are, I will venture to say. I own that they 
want manners ; but where should they learn manners, who 
have never conversed with well-educated people? However, 
they are civil and good-natured, and that is far preferable to 
the insincere compliments you use, who praise people to 
their faces, and ridicule them when their backs are turned. 
If you call this good breeding, I heartily wish my daughter 
had never been so well bred." ' 

Mrs. Jones drew near to the good woman, and entered 
into conversation with her in tiije most friendly manner; 
inquired about her husband's illness, the ages of her children, 
and what she intended to do with them. The woman was 
quite delighted .with her attention, and gave an account of 
her distress in such simple words, that Mrs. Jones's eyes 
filled with tears. * God fits the back to the burden, madam,' 
said she, *and when he takes away one support gives 
another; when my husband could no longer work, madam 
here gave us a house, and while I have health my babes 
shall not want a bit of bread, praised be God for it ! and my 
husband too earns a little matter by carrying messages to 
Bristol I he has no hands to cany parcels with, for, bless 
your heart ! he is as weak as a child. We cut his meat for 
him, and help him on with his clothes; and he richly de- 
serves all we can do for him. You would not see us in this 
plight if he could work. Yes, he was always a sober man; 
I never had to follow him to an alehouse, as some poor 
women are obliged to do, with a babe crying at their breast, 
thank God for it ! And now he cannot work, he reads good 
books to us, so my children will have a little learning, and 
not be brought up like brutes.' Mary was then ashamed of 
herself for having despised such good people, whom her 
mother treated with so much respect ; besides, she had 
listened attentively to the account which the lady had 
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given of this poor woman's distress, and how she loved her 
husband and children — she heard her say that God loved 
her. She then blushed for her folly, and trembled lest her 
mother should mention it, and compare her with the foolish, 
proud Hannah. Creeping behind her mother she advanced 
to the children, began to talk to them, and slipped all the 
money she had in her pocket into a little girl's hand, bidding 
her not for the world to say a word of it to her mother till 
she was out of the garden. 

Mrs. Jones then took leave of this woman, saying, * I will 
send your children some clothes before the cold weather 
comes on; and do you continue to be as industrious as 
you have been hitherto, and you will be content, as content 
as I am. The things I most value are a good conscience 
and health, a sober husband, and good children — and you 
have all these. Money never purchased contentment. If, 
with my fortime, I had a weak constitution, or a bad hus- 
band, I should wish myself in your situation spinning at a 
wheel.' 

The poor woman was affected — she pressed Mrs. Jones's 
hand, and said, * Thank you, kind madam, may God bless 
you and your children.' 

Mrs. Jones had scarcely turned her back, when the poor 
woman said to her children, * Gracious heart ! what a pretty 
spoken gentlewoman that is — how good-natured — she has 
not a bit of pride in her; and the little miss, she is as good- 
tempered as an angel' 

*Do you hear, madam,' said the lady of the house to 
Mrs. Jones, * what the poor woman says? ' Your conversa- 
tion with her has raised you highly in my esteem; you have 
given her more pleasure than if you had haughtily thrown 
her a guinea. It must be dreadfully mortifying to poor 
people to see the rich enjoy so many things which they are 
obliged to do without, and to feel that they are ridiculed 
and despised, because tiieyhave them not; and it would not 
be surprising if such treatment roused their hatred, for a 
worm will turn again when it is trodden on. But a friendly 
look, a few kind words, will gain their hearts — ^make their 
^:ares lighter. They wish us to remember that we are all de- 
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scended from the same parents — all look up to the same 
God.' 

The day now began to shut in; it was twilight, and pre- 
parations were made for a moderate supper, of which they 
all partook, except Hannah, who retired to her own room, 
pretending that she had got the toothache. They all 
seemed to be glad of her absence, because they knew that 
in company she did nothing but pry into every conversation 
to gather something which she could tell again, and to find 
matter to feed her malicious spirit. She was a poor unhappy 
creature ; they who are eager to find faults in others have 
seldom many good qualities of their own. They spent the 
evening so pleasantly, no one thought of going home till it 
struck twelve ; then tiiey were obliged to separate, and took 
leave of each other with assurances of fiiendship and re- 
membrance. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The fi-equent amusements in which Mr. Jones's family had 
been engaged for some time past interrupted too much 
their regular emplo)mients. Charles had not done carefully 
what his master every day required ; Mary's work was left 
unfinished; Mrs. Jones had several things to do in the 
family, and Mr. Jones many accoimts to settie, which made 
him say to his wife and children, * We have lately enjoyed 
much pleasure, perhaps more than we ought, because we 
have neglected our necessary employments. But now it is 
proper to set bounds to amusements, and return to our 
employments with fresh vigour; else we shall lose by 
degrees all desire for employment, and our whole family 
would then fall into such disorder, that we should no longer 
find any comfort in it.' 

He desired Charles, after he had given this caution, to 
prepare his exercise, and went himself to his counting- 
house. 

At first the children did not much relish work, and even 
Mr. Jones himself found it more troublesome than usual ; 
but imperceptibly everything returned into its former order. 

T 2 
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Every one fulfilled his daily task, and even Mr. Noel grew 
every day more and more industrious. They all found 
themselves very well, and were convinced that regular em- 
ployments afford more real satisfaction than continual 
amusements and feasts. 

This order was not interrupted till the middle of October, 
when the two maids begged Mrs. Jones to let them go to a 
fair in a neighbouring village. Scarcely were they gone out 
of the house, when the man-servant entered, and bursting 
into a violent fit of crying, he could only bring out, * What 
shall I do ! what shall I do !' Mrs. Jones was alarmed, and 
asked him what ailed him; but he could only answer, 'They ^ 
say my father is dying.' Mr. Jones pitied the poor man, 
and asked, if he desired to see and nurse him during his 
illness? ' O yas ! O yes !' said the man ; ' let me but see him 
before he dies, or I shall never know a happy day again 1' 
Mr. Jones then instantly gave him leave to go, sapng, * I 
would rather do all your work myself than keep you from 
your sick father. Go and nurse him, and ask my wife for 
something to take with you to revive him.' The servant 
hastened away with his pockets full of nourishing things for 
the poor sick man. 

The servants having lefl everything in order, they fared 
tolerably well the remainder of the day ; but the next morn- 
ing, when Maty was going to wash herself, she found no 
water, and was obliged to go to the pump for it herself, 
trembling from head to foot The children now felt the 
absence of the servants, and how much they were indebted 
to them for waiting on them. When breakfast time came, 
the milk was brought; but there were no clean basins to 
put it in, and the children must drink out of those in which 
some milk remained since the day before, or wash them 
themselves. When they entered the parlour everything was 
in disorder, and out of its place. All stood as they had left 
them the night before : the floor was covered with crumbs, 
bits of paper, and dust ; in short, it looked like a dwelling 
in which idle people lived, 

Mrs. Jones said that to-day she must dust and sweep the 
room herself, since no one thought of doing it for her. • 
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The children, who dearly loved their mother, would not 
suffer her to do it, but began to work themselves. 

Maiy took the broom and swept it dean with some labour, 
and Charles put the things in order. 

Meanwhile the wind rose, and made the panes rattle, 
and the pattering of the rain and hail rendered it still more 
dreary. The poor children's teeth chattered, then: fingers 
were stiff with cold, and they asked their mother if they were 
not to have a fire to-day ? 

* I should be very glad of a fire,' she replied, * but I have 
nobody to light it. If then you do not choose to stand 
trembling, you must contrive to make a fire yourselves.' 

Charles lighted some matches, and put them into the grate, 
but they went out He tried again, and sometimes the 
wood caught fire ; but they had not placed the cinders pro- 
perly to admit air to draw up the blaze, so it went out again ^ 
the wood did not bum. Mary assisted as well as she could ; 
but as she had never lighted a fire before, she did not know 
how to make it properly, so her help was of no avail. They 
stood trembling and crying till Charles's master luckily came 
in, and told them how they ought to place the wood, and 
pile the cinders lightly over it, so as to admit the air, and 
not heave a quantity of fresh coals on, which were damp, 
and would not readily bum, till the flame had some strength 
to curl round them. 

They were now comfortable and warm: the children 
rubbed their hands, rejoicing and saying, *Now we have 
lighted it, we will not soon stir out of fiie warm room.' But 
scarcely was Charles seated by the side of his master, when 
Mr. Jones entered with some letters in his hand, which must 
instantly be taken to the post. 

* Here Charles,' said he, quickly, ' these letters must be 
carried to the post-office.' * Oh, dear father,' replied he, * I 
would gladly go ; but see what dreadful weather it is ! it 
rains violently; and how it blows! May I wait till the 
shower is over?' * Fie, fie! the letters must go; the post 
never waits for good weather. Come ! start up quickly, lest it 
should be gone out' Then Charles ran away, and carae 
back quite wet; he would have changed his clothes, but 
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had not time ; for his father sent him out again with some 
messages. 

Mary could not stay much longer by the fire, because she 
had several things to do in the kitchen. When it struck one 
they came again into the parlour, and clapped their hands 
when they heard they were to have mutton-chops and apple 
dumplings for dinner, of which they were very fond. But 
when they were ready, the cloth was not laid, nor the salt- 
cellars brought in, nor the glasses washed. Mrs. Jones had 
taken care to send her husband his dinner warm into his 
little counting-house, where he had a great deal of business 
to do. But she left the children to prepare the table for 
themselves; and before everything was ready, full half an 
hour had slipped away. They now seated themselves at 
table; but the mutton was cold, and tiie dumplings oven- 
done, so that their dinner did not taste half so good as they 
had expected. 

After dinner they had still much to do; and were so 
dreadfully fatigued in the evening, that they threw themselves 
on a sofa, scarcely able to move a limb. * I could not have 
believed,' said Mary to Charles, * that the servants had so 
much to do — now I feel it; and I will never give them un- 
necessary trouble again. Poor people ! they are obliged to 
wait on us the whole day. When we are sleeping comfort- 
ably in our warm beds, they are forced to get up to light our 
fires and sweep our rooms, that we may find everything in 
order when we rise. When it rains and blows hard, we sit 
in a warm comfortable room ; but they must go out, and not 
wait till the shower is over. 

* In the winter, when it freezes so hard that their fingers 
are quite benumbed with cold, they must go to the well for 
water. How often they are obliged to eat their dinners 
cold, and sometimes through our fault, I fear. I have fre- 
quently been ill-natured to them; I am now very sorry for 
it; I am indeed very sorry !' 

* And I too,' interrupted Charles, ' am very sorry. I have 
often forgotten myself, and spoken very improperly to the 
servants. I must tell you what vexes me ; I lately called 
Henry a blockhead, because he forgot to clean my shoes, 
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though the poor felldw had been running about the whole 
day for my father; but, believe me, I will never do it again; 
I will always be civil to Henry, Jenny, and Catiierine, when 
I want them to do any thing for me. I will take care never 
to speak hastily to them ; and, above all, not to call them 
names. Poor Henry, how he cried about his father ; I wish 
I had not called him a blockhead ! I shall not be easy till I 
ask him to forgive me.' Mary made the same resolution; 
and they both longed for tiie return of the servants. 

The next morning the two maids returned ; but Catherine 
was sent with some medicines to Henry's father; and, for 
three days, the children were obliged to assist Jenny to do 
the work of the house; and at night they were so tired that 
they did nothing but wish for the next day, hoping that 
Cafiierine, at least, would come back. * Oh ! if only Henry, 
or, at least, poor Catherine, was here ! ' they would say again 
and again. The fourth day Mary was standing at the win- 
dow, thinking how much work she should have to do to- 
morrow, and almost afraid to think of it, when she heard 
some one ring the bell ; she threw up the window; it was 
Catherine ; and, at the same time, Henry ran up the steps. 
What joy! She forgot to pull down the sash. * Charles! 
Charles ! ' cried she, * Catherine is come ! Henry is come ! ' 
They both ran to the street-door; and, eagerly opening it, 
caught hold of their hands, saying, * Welcome ! welcome ! 
dear Henry ! good Catherine ! we have often wished for you.' 
Their pleasure was still greater when Henry informed diem 
that his father would soon be well. 

The next day every thing was again in order, and these 
children never afterwards behaved rudely to the servants; on 
the contrary, they were always civil and good-natured to 
them ; and not only pitied them when they had more work 
than usual to do, but endeavoured to assist them; and 
resolved never more to give unnecessary trouble to those 
who had at all times so many hardships to bear. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

In the beginning of November, Mr. Jones thought that a 
little relaxation would be of use to his laborious family. He 
therefore proposed to Mrs. Jones an excursion to Mr. Ben- 
son's (the Curate), where they had all been so well pleased. 
The children had behaved, for a long time, very well; so 
they resolved to take them both with them. 

At dinner they were acquainted with it. What joy there 
was when they heard of it ! They soon began to consider 
what they should do to please the Curate's children; and 
they botii searched in their closets to gather all their play- 
things together, to find something to give to George, Henry, 
and Caroline. Mrs. Jones thought of providing for the table ; 
knowing that the good Curate had a very small income, and 
many persons to maintain, she did not wish to put him to 
needless expense to entertain them. She made some nice 
pastry herself, and had two* fowls, a ham, and a hare packed 
up ; besides, a hamper of wine, which they wished to make 
their kind host a present of. The children thought the time 
long till they could get into the coach ; and said a hundred 
times, *0h, if to-morrow was but here T but before to-morrow 
they must go to rest, and wait the arrival of the so much 
desired morning. 

Mary dreamed of nothing but the journey. Sometimes 
she was seated in the coach, driving away by the hills and 
meadows; sometimes walking in the wood where Charles 
had played at ball. Now came little Caroline with her bird ; 
she ran forward, as she thought, to kiss her, and found as 
she awoke, that she had not little Caroline but her pillow 
in her arms. She was a little disappointed, but glad to 
shake off sleep, because the day bfegan to dawn. She sprang 
out of bed, dressed herself quickly, and ran to the parlour. 
The whole family was in motion, busily employed dressing 
and packing up ; but Charles did not appear. 

Mary ran to rouse the lazy boy, but met him at his room 
door in a very wretched state; he held his hand to his head 

* It was a roe's back, two hares, and a bam. 
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and sighed piteously. Mary, in a frightened voice, called 
her mother; and both Mr. and Mrs. Jones ran up, and asked 
poor Charles what was the matter with him ? * Oh,' said he, 
* my pleasure is all over ! I have, during the whole night, 
been tormented with a dreadful toothache; it feels as if my 
head would burst.' 

They all pitied poor Charles ; for in such a state it would 
be dangerous for him to be out long in the air; nor could he 
enjoy the prospects ; and the sight of him, in pain, would 
disturb the rest of the company, and embitter their pleasure. 
He asked, indeed, if the excursion could not be put off for 
a day or two; but that was impossible, because the coach 
had been ordered over night. The provision had been 
dressed, and all was ready; so poor Charles must stay at 
home alone. 

The coach came ; Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mary, and little 
James, who, to render the jaunt more agreeable to the child- 
ren, had been invited, stepped in, and Charles saw them 
depart with tears in his eyes. They were all sorry to leave 
him; and at the end of the street his mother leaned out of 
the coach, and kissed her hand, to comfort the unlucky sick 
Charles. 

He was very uneasy ; and throwing himself on the sofa, 
groaned with pain. And his anguish was increased by 
thinking of it, because he had no one to pity dr comfort 
him. His mother, before she set off, desired Catherine to 
go for William ; but he had such a violent cold, his father 
would not allow him to stir out. 

His master soon came to give him his lessons. He con- 
soled him, and said, * Keep up your spirits, dear Charles; great 
pain never lasts long; to-morrow, perhaps, you will be quite 
well again.' These kind words made Charles more tranquil, 
though his anguish continued. However, when his master 
perceived that he could not profit by his instructions, the pain 
was so great, and that the other children were not there, he 
soon left him alone, and he was now again quite comfortless. 

Nevertheless, he did not sit crying all the morning; he 
thought of the poor man who YoA the cancer, and bore it 
patiently, though he could not expect to be better to-morrow. 
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He tried to imitate him; and towards dinnertime the pain 
actually abated, so that he could dine with Mr. Noel; and, 
after the meal, it seemed quite gone. Who was then so 
happy as Charles ? He was ready to jump for joy, and had 
only to seek for amusement to render his solitude support- 
able. He went first into his father's little study, and sought 
for a book with pictures in it, to see if he could amuse him- 
self; for his father allowed him to take down the books, on 
condition that he neither tore nor dirtied them, and care- 
fully replaced them. He soon found, what delighted him, a 
book full of pictures of animals, and the methods used to 
catch them. One print represented how they entrapped the 
elephant; another, how they chased the lion; and, on several 
others, how they caught and ensnared foxes, hares, partridges, 
wild ducks, and geese, and many other animals. *Now,' 
thought he, *the time will no more seem long;' and for above 
a quarter of an hour he thus diverted the lonely moments 
he was obliged to spend by himself. At last he turned on 
some prints, which showed him how some people ensnared 
apes. When the apes were slily observing the huntsman, 
he took a basin of water, and washed his face; then he 
went away, leaving the basin on the ground; but, instead of 
pure water, he poured thick clayey water into it. As soon 
as the huntsman's back was turned, the ape crept cautiously 
forward to wash himself^ and plastered his eyes up in such a 
manner that he could see nothing, and might be caught with 
very little trouble. This cimning trick made him laugh 
heartily; and he started up to seek for some one with whom 
he could talk about the droll looks of the monkey ; but no 
one could he find; no Mary, no James, no William was 
there, and even Mr. Noel was gone out. He had now no 
more pleasure in looking at the pictures; and, full of vexa- 
tion, he shut the book and put it in its place. 

Afterwards he thought he would try to play at something. 
He searched for his ninepins, and set them up, and knocked 
them down with the ball; but as he had no one to contest 
with him, he was tired in less than ten minutes. 

He gathered his leaden soldiers together, placed them in 
order; but, when they were placed, he knew no more what 
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to do with them, and was soon tired of them too. Weary 
of them and himself, he put them into their box, and sat 
down to consider what he should do next 

At last he thought of his paints, which had so often 
amused him when James was with him. He put them on 
tlie table, took out the shells, and sought for one of his 
prettiest prints to colour it. In fact he began to paint the 
clothes of two persons in the picture, but, when he went on 
further, he soon remarked that he wanted James, who could 
paint very well, and knew how to choose flie proper colours 
for every thing. Charles had already met with many parts 
of the picture he was at a loss how to colour; and, still more 
dissatisfied than ever, shut up his painting-box. Now he 
knew no more what to do. Peevishly he threw himself 
again on the sofa, and lamenting, bitterly lamenting, said, 
* How sad is life without a friend ! If I suffer, there is no 
one here to pity or comfort me ; no one who would try to 
soften my pain. If I am pleased, there is no one to com- 
municate it to. If I play, I want a companion ; or it is not 
hke play; and if I work, I have no one to help me, or give 
me good advice ! Ah me ! if my dear Mary, if William or 
James were here ! Yes, when I am once with them again, I 
will do all I can to make them love me; I will be very atten- 
tive to find out what they like best, and that moment do it ; 
for there is no Hving without them. Dear Mary ! James ! 
William ! will you not soon return ?' 

They heard not the lamentations of the poor solitary 
Charles; they came not; but, instead of them, a companion 
he did not find very agreeable, for the toothache returned. 
Though his mother had often said that it was Hke a pig to 
eat cakes or nice things alone, he looked for some almonds 
covered with sugar, and tried to eat them ; but scarcely had 
he begun to chew with the tooth that had a hole in it, than 
the pain darted through his whole jaw, and the anguish was 
greater than ever. He groaned, and would have cried, if he 
had not thought that a boy should have more courage, and 
bear pain patiently. 

Whilst, almost stunned by his pain, he threw himself from 
chair to chair, some one knocked at the room door. * Come 
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in/ cried he, hoping he should see an acquaintance; but 
he was deceived, it was only a Jew with a grey beard.* 
Ill-humouredly he asked what he wanted? 

* Your father,' said he; * is he not at home ?' 

^ There is nobody at home,' replied Charles, rather rudely, 
and turned from hinL 

* Is little master sick ?' asked Ephraim, ' that he holds his 
cheek. Tell me, my httle dear, have you any thing the 
matter with your teeth ? ' 

*Yes, yes,' answered Charles. 'Tell me, master,' con- 
tinued Ephraim, 'whether there is a hole in your tooth?' 
Let me look into your mouth, perhaps I can help you.' 

Charles was at first rather unwilling; but when Ephraim 
assured him that he had already cured several people of the 
toothache, though they were in violent pain, he let him look 
into his mouth, and Ephraim promised that he would soon 
bring something from his own house to stop the pain, and 
make him quite well. 

Charles had heard his father say, that when a person is 
sick, they ought not to take every thing recommended to 
them as a good remedy ; at least whilst they are young and 
ignorant, and do not know what is good for the human body, 
and therefore might take something very hurtful and im- 
proper; indeed, few understand the nice construction of 
the human frame; and ignorant people, by prescribing the 
same remedy for different constitutions, often do much 
harm. 

As soon as the Jew was gone, he went to Mr. Noel and 
asked whether he might venture to take what the Jew would 
give him. Mr. Noel inquired directly of the clerks, and 
some other people who were in the counting-house looking 
over some goods, what sort of a man Ephraim was ? They 
all gave him a good character; assured him that he was an 
honest, sensible man ; that he had some knowledge of physic, 
and often cured both Jews and Christians who consulted 
him when they were sick. Mr. Noel himself then advised 
Charles to take what he should bring him. 

In about half an hour the Jew came back with two litde 
plasters, and put them behind his ears. At the same time 
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he filled up the hole in his tooth with wax, to preserve it 
from the cold air, and to prevent his food sticking in it. 

But, if Charles had been in pain before, he was now in 
an agony; it was as if forks were stuck into his jaw. He 
then grew quite impatient, and would have torn the plasters 
from behind his ears ; but the Jew would not permit him, 
and said, ' Have a little patience, master; no remedy has an 
immediate effect However, to-morrow morning I will call 
on you again, and my dear little patient will speak in another 
tone, I am sure.' 

Ephraim now left him, reminding him once more not to 
tear off the plasters. 

The pain grew so insupportable, that probably he would 
have torn them off in spite of his caution, if Mr. Noel had 
not taken him into his room, and watched him. 

Towards the end of an hour, the anguish gradually abated; 
and at supper he had a little appetite, and relished his food. 
He went early to bed, and soon fell into a sweet sleep ; and 
as he had rested very Httle the night before, he slept so fast, 
that he did not wake before eight o'clock the following 
morning. And when he awoke, where was the pain gone ? 
He felt no more of it ; and how happy did he feel ! He ran 
to Mr. Noel, and said, * I am quite well; how glad I am that 
you did not allow me to tear off the plasters. Thank you! 
thank you!' 

He than ran to the window, and looked out every moment, 
longing to see the dear Jew come. About nine o'clock he 
came; and the moment Charles caught a glimpse of him, he 
flew to the street door delighted, and eagerly opened it, to 
admit the man whom the day before he had received so rudely. 
He led him into the parlour, sa)dng all the way, * A thousand, 
thousand thanks ! my dear, good Ephraim, I am quite well, 
all my pain is gone. I have oflen been told that the Jews 
were wicked people, but now I see that I was wrong.' 

* It was very wrong, indeed, if Httle master thought so,' 
said Ephraim ; * and when he knows more of the Jews, he 
will see more clearly his mistake. In every religion there 
are good people. I do not deny but there are many 
wicked people among our nation, and how many Christians 
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lie and steal ? but we are all men, descended from the same 
father, and serve the same God; and he who despises his 
fellow-creatxires on account of their being called Jews, flies 
in the face of his Maker. We are commanded to love all 
men ; we are all brothers, and should only despise those who 
lie, steal, and commit crimes, which render them useless, if 
not a pest, to society.' 

* But,' continued Charles, * you cannot say that there are 
not many cheats among the Jews.' 

* I do not pretend to say so,' replied Ephraim ; * there are 
cheats enough among our nation, and among Christians, for 
the matter of that; but if our nation cheat, the Christians 
themselves are the cause of it They despise us, and do 
not allow us to gain our livelihood in an honest way. So 
many ignorant Jews are become cheats, because they think 
that they live among enemies; but there are many good 
Jews who tell truth, and give money to the poor; and such 
men deserve our love, whether they are Jews or Christians.' 

Charles perceived that he was wrong in disliking the Jews, 
and supposing that they were worse than other men ; and he 
promised in futiu'e to love them as well as the rest of man- 
kind. Afterwards Ephraim put two fresh plasters behind 
his ears, and bid him remember that a Jew had felt for him 
when he was in pain, and treated him like a fellow-creature. 

He went away; but his behaviour had won Charles's 
heart, and from that hour he never spoke disrespectfully 
of a Jew. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Meanwhile the coach rolled with all the company towards 
the village where the Curate lived. Mr. Jones reckoned 
that they should arrive there by ten o'clock, and they all 
Ijaticipated the happy hoiurs they expected to enjoy, espe- 
cially the children, who thought that the horses never went 
quick enough. Nicholas smacked his whip, and away they 
went as if they flew. Now all waS right; the children 
clapped their hands, crying, * Yes, that is charming 1 Now 
we shall soon be there I' But, in tiie midst of their rejoicing. 
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there was a sudden shock — all were silent — ^what a pause ! 
The carriage sunk down on one side, James was thrown 
into Mrs. Jones's lap, her husband fell on Mary, and almost 
crushed the poor girl to death. *What has happened?* 
cried they all; * what is the matter, Nicholas ?' Nicholas got 
off his box, scratched his head, and said, ' A fine job this is, 
to be sure !' 'Tell us what has happened,' called out Mr. 
Jones, hastily. * Why,* answered Nicholas, * one of the 
wheels is off; what do you advise me to do? If I had 
any one to leave with the horses, I would run to the next 
village for a blacksmith, to help to mend it.* 

Mr. Jones was not of the same opinion. He foresaw that 
the party would find the time very long, if they had to 
remain an hour or more still in the coach. He therefore 
thought it best that Nicholas should stay to take care of the 
horses, and they themselves would walk to the village to 
seek for a blacksmith. This proposal pleased them all; 
and they set off on foot, desiring Nicholas to follow with the 
coach as soon as he could. 

The nearest way was a footpath through a field just sown 
with wheat, and the children seemed to gain new life when 
they came out of the coach into the free air. All at once 
James sprang forward, bent down on the ground, then started 
up again, threw his hat before as if to catch something, and 
then darted forward again. 

Mary, who was curious to know what he had in his eye, 
ran after him. At last he caught what he pursued, as Mary 
came up with him, and both rejoiced at having taking a little 
prisoner. Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Jones were in conver- 
sation, and did not observe them. However, they were soon 
obliged to stop, for they heard Mary scream out, in a terri- 
fied tone, * Dear James ! ah ! do not do it ! pray ! pray hold 
your hand!' And these entreaties having no effect, she 
called to her father and mother for help. Mr. Jones could 
not imagine what the children were disputing about, but 
waived his hand for them to come to him. They came, 
Mary first, quite out of breath. * Dear father,' said she, * you 
do not know what a wicked boy James is ! he has just caught 
a field-mouse, and, for all I can say, will cut its ears and 
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tail ofiF. The poor mouse ! it never did him any hann ! He 
has already opened his knife, only look at him ! ' James came 
up smiling, holding the mouse in one hand, and the knife in 
the other. * What are you going to do ?' asked Mr. Jones. 

James, I wish to punish this little thief, who steals the 
poor farmer's corn. 

Mr, Janes, You are a cruel boy! Fie, for shame! He 
who can tonnent a little helpless animal, has certainly a bad 
heart He accustoms himself, by degrees, to cruelty; and, 
at last, he will find a savage joy in it; and, after tormenting 
animals, will not fail to torment men. 

James, But could we not do very well without mice? They 
are insignificant creatures, who are of no use in the world. 

Mr, Jones, And is the watch, which your father has given 
you, something insignificant? 

James, By no means. I would not give it for a thousand 
mice. 

Mr, Jones, Nevertheless, there appears in the structure 
of this little mouse's body a thousand times more contrivance 
than in your watch. Look at this little ear, through which 
it hears all that passes round it; through this organ it was 
warned when you pursued it; and these pretty eyes, in which 
the forms of all the objects before it are painted; and these 
sharp teeth, with which it can gnaw the hardest grain; and 
these neatly turned paws; this skin as soft as velvet. But 
you would be still more astonished if you could see its inside; 
if you could observe how every thing passes there to pre- 
serve life; how the little stomach dissolves the food; how 
it separates the best juices, and carries them, by very fine 
channels, still fiirther; how flesh, blood, and bones are 
formed of them. Put your hand on its breast, and feel how 
its heart beats to push the blood through the little veins. 
Your watch may be made very ingeniously; but do you 
think it would ever produce any httle watches? You 
would be glad of that, for you might soon have plenty of 
watches to sell, and make your fortune. But to this degree 
of perfection they can never be carried. The most beauti- 
ful things made by man are dead, and without sense; God 
alone can give life and reason. This mouse has, probably, 
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already brought many little mice into the world, and will 
certainly bring fortli many more, if you spare its life. 

James. Yet, with all this, it is good for nothing. 

Mr, Jones, That you cannot certainly know. There are 
a thousand things in the world very useful, no doubt, yet 
we do not plainly see their usefulness. If He who made 
this little mouse, certainly knew that it was good for nothing, 
why has He employed so much art in making it ? However, 
I can point out to you some things that it is useful in. 

Look at that raven, how gravely it stalks ; what a beautiful 
black plumage it has ; and those fine feathers, which orna- 
ment its wings, are very useftil when we wish to write very 
neatly. For this raven and his brothers are mice sent into 
the world. They hunt them out; and, when they have 
caught, they eat them, and find them as relishing as you 
think roasted hare; therefore mice are of as much use as 
hares. 

James, But still mice do harm; they devour the poor 
peasant's rye and com. 

Mr, Jones, The injury they do is very trifling. They com- 
monly only gather up the grain which the farmer lets fall ; 
and the most part of it would probably perish if those little 
notable mice did not carry it to their nests. And supposing 
they are led by hunger sometimes to steal a couple of ears 
out of a sheaf of corn, what injury is that? The farmer 
will never miss it 

James, But I have heard that they sometimes multiply so 
fast that they often ravaged a whole field. 

Mr. Jones, Then, indeed, it is time to destroy them, but 
without tormenting them ; and they should be put to death 
as quickly as possible. If the torments they suffered would 
bring back the wheat, or teach them honesty, there would 
' be some excuse for it; but this mouse will not be less a thief 
after you have cut off its ears and tail. 

James. Well, then, I will kill the little thief before he does 
any more harm. 

*Ahl my dear James,' cried Mary, *do not kill it; give 
me the little mouse; I pray you give it me I Can you deny 
me?' 

*# IT 
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He gave it to her; and, as soon as she got it, she let it 
run away, calling after it, 'Run, run, poor animal, till you find 
again your little children.' 

Both Mr.. and Mrs. Jones were pleased with her. Mrs. 
Jones kissed Mary, and said, * Good girl ! you have perhaps 
saved the lives of four or five little mice, who must have 
perished with hunger if their mother had been killed.* 

Mr. Jones still continued the subject He said that the 
smallest animals were of some lise, ,and that a good man 
ought not to kill the least worm, unless it injured him, or 
its death would be useful to him. But even in that, case, it 
was unjust and cruel to torment them. He described, in so 
affecting a manner, what anguish it would have given the 
poor mouse if he had cut off its ears and tail, that it brought 
tears into both the children's eyes. 

* But is it not very wrong,' said Mary, * in those wicked 
butchers to kill the poor sheep? They do no harm!' 

* They do no harm,' answered Mr. Jones, * but their death 
is advantageous to us ; for we eat their flesh, and their wool 
and skin form the most useful part of our clothing. Some 
time or other the sheep must die. They crop the grass on 
which many insects live, and drink the water in which thou- 
sands of Httle living creatures swim. Birds pick up flies and 
worms, while men are supported by animals, birds, fish, and 
vegetables. So that the world contains a vast variety of 
creatures, who are all linked together by mutual wants. The 
sheep, for a long time, enjoyed content before it was brought 
to the pen; and, if the butcher kills it quickly, it does not 
suffer near so much pain as it would do if it died by degrees, 
of sickness or old age.' 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Conversing in this manner they reached the village. Mr. 
Jones inquired for a blacksmith; but the peasants informed 
him that he was gone to work at the justice's house, which 
was not far off; and, as he was a very civil gentleman, they 
were sure that he would allow him to go and assist the coach- 
man the moment he was asked. 
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Mr. Jones went to the magistrate, and simply told him 
of their little distress. He instantly permitted the blacksmith 
to attend him, who went home for his tools and hastened to 
the coach. Meanwhile the party went to the inn, there to 
wait for the arrival of the coach. 

Though they did not feel anything like hunger, yet Mr. 
Jones desired the landlord to bring them a little refresh- 
ment, that they might make a proper return for sitting in his 
room. 

The landlord, who was playing with some farmers -at cards, 
was so eager about the game, that he did not give himself the 
least trouble to please his guests. He even seemed vexed 
that they called for something ; rose hastily from the table 
with an angry countenance, and called up the stairs, * Mistress, 
bring some bread and butter for the gentle folks ! * Then he 
quickly seated himself again, caught up the cards, and said, 
* Come, deal away.* 

His wife brought in' the bread and butter, but forgot a 
knife, so that they could not cut their bread, or spread 
the butter; and Mr. Jones saw that he must once more 
interrupt the landlord's game. 

He went to him, and tapping him gently on the shoulder, 
said, * My friend, we have not a knife.' A run of ill-luck, 
as it is called, had already made him very unreasonable ; ' 
and, as if his guests had been the cause of it, he darted 
a furious look at him, and, springing to the door, asked 
his wife, with a curse, * why she had forgotten to bring a 
knife to the company?' 

His trembling wife brought it in a moment ; but, as soon 
as she entered the room, her husband loaded her with 
abuse, and said, * You are a fine mistress of an inn, indeed ! ' 
throwing the cards at her head. That the poor woman 
was very much disconcerted, may naturally be supposed. 
*You shameless man,' said she, 'is it thus you treat your 
wife? The whole day must I work like a horse — all the 
business lies on me; and you — you do nothing else but eat, 
drink and play ; my whole property you have already run 
through, and now you use me like a dog.' This speech 
rendered the brutal man still more furious; he ran to seize a 
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whip which hung against the wall to beat her with; but she, 
not thinking it prudent to wait for his strokes, flew into the 
street. A little boy would have followed his mother ; but 
stumbling over something on the floor, began to cry pite- 
ously. His father, instead of having any compassion for 
him, gave him a violent stroke with the whip, and pushing 
him into the street, banged the door violently to. 

The farmers who had been playing with him, shocked at 
this brutal behaviour, slipped quietly out of the room, and left 
Mr. Jones and his family alone. The children were half dead 
with fear, almost afraid to breathe; at last James said^ after 
looking round the room, to be sure that the landlord was 
quite out of hearing, *Is not this a very wicked man? I never 
in my life saw such a one before. Our master has often 
told us, that we ought to love all men ; but surely he did 
not mean such a rogue as this ! I cannot help hating and 
despising him. What do you think, sir?' 

* Do you think,' asked Mr. Jones, * that a man who, 
through the negligence of his parents, or thoughtlessness of 
a maid, was unfortunately made a cripple in his childhood, 
deserves to be hated?' 

'Certainly not,' answered James; *how could the poor 
man help it? It would be a great misfortune to be lame — I 
«hould pity him and help him, if I could.' 

* Yet you dare to hate a wicked man/ interrupted Mr. 
Jones, * whom you ought to pity and help, if you could. 
For a wicked man is much more an object of pity than a 
cripple. He has, in general, caught his bad habits from his 
parents, or those whom he has lived with. When these 
habits have been fixed thirty or forty years, it is often as 
difficult to overcome them as to make a contracted limb 
straight. And, dear James, believe me, a wicked man suffers 
more than the most miserable cripple ! Why then should 
we not pity him? I will now speak to the landlord ; and 
you shall hear, out of his own mouth, that he deserves 
compassion.' 

*0h! pray do not, dear sir,' cried James; 'leave the 
wicked man alone, he will only vex you;' and Mrs. Jones 
and Mary joined in the entreaties ; but Mr, Jones silenced 
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them by saying, * that we ought not to be too careful of 
ourselves when we wish to do good ; however, do not be 
uneasy about me ; I am master of my temper, and humanity 
requires that I should give some good counsel to this poor 
man/ 

The landlord now entered, with marks of fury still on his 
face. 

* Where is the child?' asked Mr. Jones ; * I hope it is not 
hurt?' 

* Hurt, indeed,* answered the landlord ; * what harm could 
come to it? The brat will live long enough; ill weeds 
seldom perish.' 

Mr. Jones. So he is not your son? 

Landlord, Why, whose should he be? 

Mr. Jones. If he is, honest friend, pray tell me how a 
father could treat so barbarously his own child? The child 
did nothing wrong, he fell by chance ; and, because he was 
hurt by the fall, began to cry; and instead of pitying it, as 
you ought to have done, you gave it a blow. 

Landlord, You speak just like our parson; he often 
comes to preach a sermon to me when I have given my 
wife a black eye. But, sir, you do not know where the 
shoe pinches ; if you did but know how many cares I have, 
you would not wonder if I sometimes fly into a passion. 

Mr, Jones, And how came you to be so full of cares? 
You seem to have a good house, well situated for custom, 
an honest wife, and healthy children. 

Landlord, You speak as if you knew all about it. If you 
were in my situation, if you had a wife who every day re- 
proached you for squandering away her fortune, if all your 
children cared more for their mother than for you, and if you 
were afraid every day of being dragged to prison by your 
creditors, you would sing in another tone. You know not 
where the bone sticks. It is true my house has tolerable 
custom ; but half a mile from thence lives a droll rogue, who 
talks over all the farmers ; so they drink their ale with him, 
while mine grows sour in the cask. 

Mr, Jones, If it is so, indeed you are to be pitied ; but do 
not take ill what I am going to say. It appears to me as if 
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all your misfortunes were owing to yourself. If you have 
squandered away your wife's fortune, is it to be wondered 
at that she reproaches you ? And if you beat your children 
without a cause, is it not natural that they should love their 
mother better than you ? As for your creditors, you would 
not have them to be afraid of, if you were not in debt. If 
you had properly managed your wife's fortune, and minded 
your business, you needed not have run in debt, and might 
have lived quietly in your own house, where no one would 
have dared to molest you. If your children fly from you, 
and your neighbours let your ale grow sour, is it not all your 
own fault? Your ill humour frightens them away. Who will 
stay in a house with a man who takes so little pains to 
please, raises such a riot in the house, beats his wife, and 
kicks his children? And, Mr. Landlord, I must tell you 
freely my determination. If you do not alter your behaviour, 
I. will never come to your house again. 

Landlord, As to that, I believe I wish to be civil, yet I 
cannot help being angry when things go cross ; for my father 
was passionate, my brother was passionate. I really think 
I shall always remain so: it has run in our blood such a 
long time. 

Mr. Jones, after having given some good advice, paid for 
his bread and butter, and got into the coach, which had 
already waited a few minutes for them. They were all glad 
to get away from this angry man ; but Mr. Jones said to 
James, * Do you not now see how much this man deserves 
your pity ? No one loves him, every creature despises him ; 
and if he thinks of his former life, or his future prospects, he 
finds no satisfaction. And the first cause of his misery was 
this, from his infancy he was brought up by wicked men, 
and was always with them. Did you not hear him say that 
both his father and brother were passionate ? ' 

James felt the truth of the observation, and sincerely 
pitied the miserable Avretch who destroyed all his own 
comfort. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

They now came to the village where the Curate lived. Mr. 
Jones ordered the coachman to go directly to his house. 
The children jumped for joy, it was almost impossible to 
keep them any longer quiet ; they knelt upon the seat and 
waited full of impatience for the moment when the Curate, 
with his children, should come out and embrace them. 
After a few moments the coach stopped, and the children 
asked Mr. Jones whether this was the house ? * Yes,' an- 
swered he, ' there stands the house which you have so long 
desired to see.* They danced with delight. * But is it not 
wonderful,' said Mr. Jones, * that no one comes out to re- 
ceive us? I hope they are not from home.' 

He got out of the coach, and helped his wife and chil- 
dren out, but still no one appeared. He went through the 
front garden ; there was no living soul to be seen. He 
entered the house ; still he saw nobody. He tapped at the 
chamber-door. 'Come in,' cried a weak voice. They 
opened the door. Heavens, what a sight ! There stood 
four beds and a cradle. George sat on one, and in the 
other lay Henry and little Caroline. In the third lay the 
Curate's wife, and the fourth seemed to be destined for the 
Curate. An infant was sleeping in a cradle. In the little 
comer which still remained sat the Curate, with his head 
leaning on his hand. And when the guests had entered the 
chamber, they had scarcely room to move. * My dear sir,' 
cried the Curate, in a plaintive voice, * Why do you come into 
this melancholy place ? I am almost overcome by misery. 
There lie my poor children in the small-pox.* George is 
almost out of danger ; but my dear Henry — my sweet little 
Caroline (here a tear stole down his cheek) — see, have I not 
cause to lament? There they lie in burning fever. Their 
eyes have been closed already three days. Alas ! and I 
know not whether they will ever open them again. There 
too lies my dear wife. It is only a few days since that 

* Scarlet fever in the original. 
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infant was bom, and she is so weak that she can scarcely 
sit up in bed. The poor woman can scarcely endure so 
much pain. As for me, it is almost a fortnight since I have 
had any sleep. But, alas ! not two, but many weeks would 
I watch. I would gladly endure all, if I could only save 
the lives of my children. If I could but once see them well 
again ! My poor darlings, my Henry ! my Caroline ! ' 

Mr. Jones interrupted him by catching his hand, on which 
the big silent tear dropped. They were all extremely 
affected, and James and Mary wept aloud. 

* Dearest friend,' continued the Curate, * what can I do 
with you ? . I cannot even offer you a chair. I have nobody 
that can dress you a bit of meat, and if I had, you could not 
relish it in this hospital. Were I to take you into the parlour, 
I could not be with you. I cannot leave my sick children. 
Do not take it ill of me, for if the bishop came I could not 
wait on him. For if one of my children should die, who 
could make me amends for its loss ? Leave then, I pray 
you, this dismal abode, and go to the inn. The landlord 
is a very honest man, and I hope he will make a point of 
treating you well.' 

Mr. Jones now tried to comfort him as well as he could, and 
said, among other things, * Take courage, your sorrow will 
give way to joy : after a hard winter follows a cheerful spring.' 

Mrs. Jones seated herself near Mrs. Benson's bed, and 
tried to comfort her, even while she herself shed many tears. 

James and Mary crept to the sick children's pillow, and 
told them how they pitied them. 

They then all took a mournful leave of this distressed 
family, and went to the inn. 

They had very little appetite for their meal : they ate a 
few bits hastily, and drank a glass or two of wine ; but they 
sent the hamper to the Curate, begging him to accept of it, 
and drink a little more than usual, that he might be able to 
bear his watching and distress. After two hours had passed 
away in compassionate complaints, Mr. Jones said to his 
family, * It is very pleasant to visit our friends when all goes 
well, and they are happy ; but it is still better to succour 
them when they are in trouble. Come, let us go again to 
them aoad try as much as is possible to soften their distress. 
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I will converse with the Curate ; you, my dear, may chat 
with, his wife; and do you children gather all the little 
presents together that you have brought with you, and carry 
them to your sick playmates. Those good people will be 
pleased when they see that we take a part in their sorrow.' 
They were all content, and Mrs. Jones desired the landlady 
to provide them with a supper, and give the broken victuals 
which they had brought with them to the poor. They only 
took the fowls with them, thinking that the sick might like 
to taste them. 

They all hurried away, and when they entered the sick 
room, the poor patients seemed for a time to have forgotten 
their sufferings. 

Mr. Jones seated himself near the Curate, and endea- 
voured by his conversation to raise his spirits. He related 
how much his children had suffered in the small-pox, and 
dwelt on the danger they were in ; yet he was able to say 
that they had happily gone through it all. During this con- 
versation, the Curate in some measure recovered his usual 
cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Jones drew near to his wife, who was suckling her 
child, which made her feel so much pain in her breast that 
she pressed her teeth together to avoid crying out. Mrs. 
Jones, in a tone of compassion, told her how much she had 
endured with a bad breast, and pointed out the remedy 
which had softened her pain. Mrs. Benson listened atten- 
tively, pressed her hand, and said, * Dear friend, you are an 
angel whom ,God has sent to give me strength to bear my 
sufferings. My heart is grown, lighter since you came here.' 

Mary and James went first to the bed where Henry and 
Caroline lay, and gave them some pretty playthings which 
they had brought for them. Mary had got for Caroline a 
little set of household furniture, flasks, porringers, spoons, 
knives, tea-cups, &c. James put in order before Henry a 
whole company of leaden dragoons. But what comfort was 
this to the poor children ? they could see nothing of them \ 
and when they attempted to grasp them, the festered pimples 
on their hands gave them so much pain, that they immedi- 
ately threw them all down and began to weep. But James 
spoke very kindly to them, and said that they should try to 
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be quiet, and then they would soon be well, and that he 
would give the little presents into their father's care ; and 
how great would be their joy when they left their beds and 
found these pretty toys. 

Afterwards they went to George. He was more cheerful, 
because he was growing well, and he laughed outright when 
James gave him a whole hunt, huntsmen and dogs, stags, 
boars, and foxes, all formed in lead ; and Mary spread be- 
fore him some pretty pictures which she had brought They 
soon got acquainted with each other, and chatted very 
familiarly. 

* Dear playfellows,' said George, * I never thought before 
how good it is of parents to be so anxious about their 
children. See now how much my mother endures with that 
little infant. As often as it sucks it gives her as much pain 
as if a knife was stuck in her breast ; and still she does not 
send it away. She puts it again to the breast, bears all the 
pain, rather than the poor infant should feel hunger. Ah ! 
if she was to forsake it, it would soon die. She washes it 
every morning, and puts clean clothes on it several times in 
the day ; and when she dresses it,' she touches it so tenderly, 
and hold its head against her breast, watching that nothing 
injures its weak limbs. At night she scarcely sleeps two 
hours, because the child often weeps, and seems always to 
look to her for help. We have all been such little creatures, 
and given our good parents as much trouble. 

* And my good father, you cannot think how dearly he 
loves us ; since we have been sick, he has not left our beds. 
The squire has twice invited him to supper ; but he always 
refused, because he would not leave us. How many times 
has he got out of bed in the cold ; how many nice bits has 
he put into my mouth ; and how many spoonfuls of medicine 
has he given me, with his own hand, which cooled my poor 
heart. Every day he sends to the doctor's for something 
which costs him money ; but he says he does not mind any 
expense if he could but see us in health once more. I love 
our dear parents ; I ought to love them. I will do more ; 
I will try to be good that they may find pleasure in me. 
What wicked children must they be who can vex their 
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parents! ' Whilst he was speaking in this manner, Mary and 
James were thinking of their parents ; and both determined 
that they would follow the example of George. Mary re- 
collected, with sincere regret, that she had sometimes vexed 
hers; and James was ashamed of himself that he had not 
before reflected how much trouble and care he had already 
given his. Both were, from this time, more attentive to 
their conduct; and did everything, when they were with 
their parents, to please them; and were as careful when they 
were absent to obey their commands, as when they were 
under their eye. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The day beginning to close, the company took leave of 
the suffering family, wished them a quiet night; and that, 
after having overcome so much sorrow, they might again 
feel joy. 

They now returned to the inn, and would have entered 
the first room they came to ; but the hostess ran up to them, 
saying, * Pray do not go in there, it is so close to the kitchen, 
where some travellers are smoking and drinking, that I fear 
you will find the noise very disagreeable. If you wish to be 
at your ease, you had better come into the little parlour 
where my children sit ; you will find a good fire there, and 
I will go and make the fire bum above-stairs, for we did not 
expect you so soon.' They followed her, and found every 
thing in good order. They did not see, indeed, great glasses, 
pictures, or any other kind of costly furniture; but every 
thing spoke the industry of these good people. The wall 
was hung with skeins of yarn, spindles ready to be reeled, 
and stockings with knitting-needles in them. There stood 
a wheel, here winders; and on a little shelf stood some use- 
ful books. A girl of sixteen, and another of fourteen, were 
cutting bread, and putting little pats of butter on a plate 
for the supper of the family that now entered. A third girl 
was spinning, and a boy sat writing at a table. 

This sight afforded Mrs. Jones great pleasure. * I find,* 
said she, * that there are still very industrious people in the 
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world.* * When we have only a desire to work,' answered 
the hostess, * we shall always find something to do ; and 
there is no pleasure like employment. Besides, if my 
children had not always sufficient work to do, they would 
stand staring in the public room, where they could neither 
see nor hear anything good. But, excuse me, at this hour I 
have a great deal to do in the kitchen.' 

She went out, and the host entered, a cheerful healthy- 
looking man, with honesty sparkling in his eyes. He had 
in his arms his youngest child ; and, approaching his littie 
guests, shook them cordially with his right hand; which 
labour had so hardened that it felt like leather. * To-day,' 
said he, smiling, * I am nurse. My wife and all my people 
have their hands so full of work, that they could not hold 
the poor litde bantling, so I must take care of it But I do 
not complain, I have still a hand free and ready to obey 
your orders. We must all help one another, if we wish to 
live happily together.* At this instant he was called, and 
the company were left alone with the children. 

Mrs. Jones seated herself by the tallest of the girls, and 
asked if she was the host's eldest daughter ? * I am not his 
daughter,' answered the smiling girl; *I am only his niece, my 
mother was his sister. But I have no parents, they are both 
dead ; and he has brought me up ever since my sixth year.' 
* But I suppose he is paid for your board?' said Mrs. Jones. 
' I have,' answered she, * not a penny to give him; for my 
parents left nothing behind them. But he is a very good 
man, he treats me like his own children ; I dress like them, 
and he never buys a new thing for them without remem- 
bering me. He has had me taught to sew, knit, and spin ; 
and even paid the schoolmaster for teaching me to write and 
c)rpher. He has put my brother 'prentice to a tailor, and 
provides every thing for him.' * You are, indeed,' said Mrs. 
Jones, * fallen into the hands of a good man.' * Yes; that is 
true enough,' continued the girl ; ' but the good that he has 
done for us poor motherless children is not all. If I was to 
relate what he does for other poor people, I should not finish 
before night. When a poor traveller comes to seek for a 
lodging he takes him in, and, the next morning, will not 
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take anything for his bed ; nay, sometimes he will give him 
something to help him on his way. 

* Yesterday evening came a poor soldier's widow here with 
her three children ; her husband had not long been dead. 
If you will believe me, he had a good fire lighted for her in 
the room in which you are going to sit, and he treated her 
as he did the other guests, who were gentlefolks. The poor 
woman would scarcely eat of the good supper he provided, 
and said that she had not above a shilling in her pocket. 
"Never mind that," said he, " do you and your children only 
eat your supper with a good appetite." In the morning our 
boy was to carry some corn to market ; but I could not guess 
why he got so often in and out of the cart At last I found 
out that he had been making a seat of dry straw for the 
woman and her children, and only put two sacks in to lie 
at their feet. He not only took nothing from her, but asked 
my aunt to look for some old clothes, which he gave to the 
woman for her children, helped them into the cart, and off 
they set for the city. I shall never, during my life, forget 
how the woman called out a hundred times from the cart 
that God would return it to him.' 

*It gives me pleasure to hear all this,' said Mrs. Jones; 

* but I have heard him accused of enticing all the farmers to 
his house ; yet I can scarcely believe it.' 

* There is something in it, however,' answered the girl. 

* When any one sleeps here once, they will be sure to come 
again, if they travel this way; nay, I have known some 
travellers go on an hour or two after it grows dark to rest 
here. But there is nothing wrong in all this, he is so civil to 
everybody. He always take care that the bread, beer, and 
meat, is good; and, when he is to be paid, he does not 
overcharge anybody. Is it to be wondered at that he 
pleases people?' 

Mr. Jones heard, with astonishment, this girl's discourse, 
who, with the greatest simplicity, in a few minutes, related 
of a man, in a mean condition, more good than many rich 
men do in the whole course of their lives. He could not any 
longer remain silent, but said to his family, * O, dear children, 
see how much good a single good man can do ! His wife, 
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four of his own children, and two whom he has adopted — 
seven persons have to thank him for their whole comfort and 
joy. How miserable would they be if he was as careless as 
the angry man we saw this morning ? How many poor will 
he have been a comfort to ? What a number of fatigued and 
•wayworn travellers will, in his house, spend a comfortable 
evening, and gather new strength. If now a man in a situa- 
tion reckoned mean can do so much good to others, how 
much more should be expected from one in an elevated 
rank?; 

Whilst he was speaking, the honest innkeeper entered, 
and asked if they would please to go upstairs, saying, * the 
room is warm, and the supper on the table.' 

The whole company stood up, and looked at him with 
silent respect, as if a nobleman had entered. Mary quickly 
hung on his arm, and James would gladly have caught the 
other, if the sweet babe had not already been enfolded in 
it; he therefore followed, holding Mr. Jones's hand. 

Mrs. Jones was last; and, when she came to the room- 
door, she turned back, saying, * she should soon come to 
them.' Scarcely was the door shut, when she went towards the 
industrious little people, tenderly embracing them one after 
the other, and said, * Good children, follow the example of 
your father and uncle, and I promise you all will go well.' 
She then joined her family in the other room. 

It was small and low, with little doors and windows, but 
still they were all pleased with it The wainscot- table was 
covered with a clean cloth and plates and dishes, which 
looked equally neat : it is true, the spoons were not silver, 
nor the knives very handsome; but everything was well 
dressed, and the honest host who chatted with them, and 
the ruddy girl who waited, pleased them all. When they 
went to rest they found clean beds ; and, in the morning, a 
good breakfast. 

After this cheerful repast, Mr. Jones went himself, once 
more, to see the Curate, and to inquire how he and his 
family found themselves. He soon came back, and brought 
the agreeable news that they had all slept well, and that 
he found the sick much better than they were the evening 
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before ; at the same time, he added, that the Curate, with 
his wife and children, had promised to visit them as soon 
as they were well. 

Nicholas must now harness his horses, and the host was 
desired to bring in his bill. He soon brought it; and it 
was so reasonable, that Mr. Jones could not imagine how 
the innlceeper, without injuring himself, could have regaled 
them at so cheap a rate. He shook his head, and said, 
* Friend, there must be some mistake in the reckoning.' * I 
believe not,Vsaid the host, a little astonished, taking the bill 
to look over it again. However, Mr. Jones did not wait for it, 
but pressing something into his hand, there is the amount 
of the reckoning. He then, turning to his wife and children, 
desired them to be quick and get into the coach. * What 
are you thinking of, sir?' cried the host. * Why, heaven help 
me, you have given me five guineas !' Mr. Jones, turning 
half round, smiled on him, and said, * If there is more than 
your due, you know how to use it ; when a poor soldier's 
wife and her children come to lodge with you; when an 
orphan wants clothing or a 'prentice-fee.' 

The host would still have raised some difficulties, but 
Mr. Jones was s(5 full of respect for this good man, that he 
shook him heartily by the hand, sprang into the coach, and 
away it rolled ; the children still crying out, * Good bye ! good 
bye, Mr. Host ! ' and when he could no longer hear them, 
they still fondly shook their heads and hands at him. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The horses must have fared as well in the inn as the rest of 
the party. They snorted the fresh air, and were so lively, 
that the coachman could scarcely hold them in. They went 
on at such a rate that they were all pleased with the quick 
motion. They continued this pace for above half an hour, 
when the coachman was obliged to halt because the road 
lay up a hill, and Mr. Jones wished to get out, that he 
might have a more extensive view of the beautiful country 
which the hill commanded. When they had gained the 
rising ground he stepped in again, and the travellers went 
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on as quick as before. They saw already, afar off, the 
steeples of the city; but their distance made them appear, 
to Mary, not bigger than a span, so that she could scarcely 
believe that they were the great steeples of the city. But 
Mr. Jones assured her that she would see them grow larger 
and larger as she advanced; and they would soon have seen 
them near enough to judge of their true height, if a fresh 
accident had not retarded their progress. 

Some part of the harness gave way, and Nicholas was near 
half an hour before he could get it into order again. During 
that time Mr. Jones walked, with his children, by the fields, 
and made them observe the beautiful verdure of the rising 
corn which decked the fields, and had attained sufficient 
strength to endure the rigour of the approaching winter. 
As they were stepping into the carriage again, they heard, 
at a distance, a voice cry, * Stop, stop! ' They turned round, 
and saw a girl running towards them, who made signs, and 
showed them something which she held in her hand. Mr. 
Jones went to meet her. She came up to him quite out of 
breath, with a purse in her hand, and said, * Have you not 
lost this, sir? I saw you get into the coach, and found it 
yonder, where you were walking just now.' Mr. Jones felt 
for his purse, and perceived indeed that he had lost it 
There were four guineas in it, and a great deal of silver. 
He wondered at the honesty of the girl, whom, by her dress, 
he supposed to be very poor. He stroked her cheeks, asked 
who were her parents ? whether she had any brothers and 
sisters ? and what she had to do in the fields ? 

* I have only an old mother,* replied the girl, * and she is 
very poor. For above a year she has been tormented by 
the rheumatism, and has not been able to do any work. We 
have nothing to live on but what I earn by spinning. I came 
out now to seek for some wood, that I might make her a 
little broth ; and I come every day to gather a few sticks 
together, that we may have something in the winter to keep 
ourselves warm with.' 

*And why, then,' asked Mr. Jones, *did you not keep 
this money? You might have maintained your poor mother 
a long time with it.* 
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* God keep me,' exclaimed the girl, * from doing such a 
thing ! I knew very well that the money belonged to you \ 
and, if I had kept it, it would have been just the same as if 
I had stolen it. I should have been finely received by my 
mother, if I had carried her heaps of money gotten in this 
way/ 

Mr. Jones then put his hand into his purse, probably to 
seek for a guinea ; but his wife held it, and said, * Will you 
permit me to reward this good girl ? her honesty has gained 
my entire confidence. If you will allow me, I will take her 
home with me, and teach her every kind of household labour; 
in time she may become my cook, and take care of my 
storeroom. I perceive that I can trust this honest girl, and 
I have long wished for such a person in my house.' She 
obtained, as may easily be supposed, her husband's consent, 
and asked the girl whether she was wiUing to come and live 
with her? promised her that she should have enough to eat 
and drink, and new clothes ; and she should be treated, in 
every respect^ very kindly. The girl, astonished at this offer, 
wept, clasped her hands, and said, *Ah, kind madam I I would 
gladly go with you; but what would become of my poor 
mother? If I left her, she would die of hunger.' *I will 
take care of that,' said Mr. Jones; * I will have her carried 
to a house where she will find a warm room, and enough to 
eat and drink. Take, for the present, this money, and buy 
some meat to make broth for your mother; and ask her 
whether she will let you live with us, and accept of the pro- 
vision we offer her. Next week I will send for you both; 
tell me exactly where you live?' 

The girl looked at what Mr. Jones had given her, the 
moment she quitted them. *Good gracious!' cried she, 
*how much money! half a guinea, a crown, and several 
shillings.' She counted it over and over again; she had 
never in her life had half so much before. She ran as 
quickly as she possibly could to show it to her mother, 
saying to herself, all the way she went, *Yes, this is well; it 
was well I did not keep the money. How my poor mother 
will be pleased when I bring her all this!' 

She now came to the house, laid the money on the table, 
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and said, * There, mother! there is a heap of money, which is all 
my own, and I am now going to make you some nice broth. 
A great lord gave it to me ; he lost a purse full of gold; I really 
believe there was a thousand guineas in it; I found it, and 
he gave me his handful of money out of it for my honesty; 
He had 'with him a beautiful good-natured lady, I cannot 
tell you how good-natured she was ; she said that I should 
come and live with her ; that she would give me new clothes; 
and that you should be brought to a house where you will 
find every thing you want. Next week they are to send for 
us; will you come with me, dear mother?' The poor sick 
woman held up her hands towards Heaven, and prayed 
(shedding tears of jojr) that God would bless those charitable 
people. 

The next week a man came for them. The woman was 
placed in a comfortable almshouse, where she was to be 
maintained all her life. Mrs. Jones brought up the honest 
girl, who soon became an excellent cook; married, some 
years after, an honest working man, and led a very contented 
life. Mr. Jones and family now approached the city; and 
Mary saw that the little spikes, which she had seen at a 
distance, were indeed steeples; and she was not a little sur- 
prised at it They now spoke of nothing but Charles and 
his toothache ; and Mrs. Jones felt her heart beat when she 
thought on the sad state in which they should probably find 
him. But how great was her joy when they came to the 
house and saw Charles himself, fiill of health and spirits, 
springing out to meet them. She and his father embraced 
him, and Mary and James did the same. As soon as Mr. 
Jones heard that the Jew Ephraim had cured him of his 
toothache, he became dear to him, and he was not slow in 
testifying his gratitude. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Mr. Jones's principal merchandise chiefly consisted of 
woollen cloths and stuffs, forwhich purpose he had established 
a manufactory, and consequently employed a number of 
women and children to spin the wool, whose labours kept 
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many looms in motion to weave it into cloth. By those 
employments he maintained above three hundred people. 

The day of his return was Saturday, when all the men, 
women, and children, who worked for him, always came to 
receive the money which they had earned during the week. 
About six o'clock the house resembled a fair, there was such 
a concourse of people. Mr. Jones used to seat himself at 
a table, on which lay two or three bags of money, and called 
them one after the other, made each of them show his ac- 
count, which he examined with them, and paid them what 
they had earned. The people who received the money be- 
haved very differently : some went out with an air of stupi- 
fied indifference; others murmured, and said that it was much 
too Uttle, and that they could not subsist on it ; but many 
received their wages with a cheerful countenance, thanked 
Mr. Jones, and said * that they would drink his health to- 
morrow.' 

A certain weaver attracted Mr. Jones's attention ; he was 
one of the first who came into flie room, yet stood still 
without having approached to receive his wages. He placed 
himself near Mr. Jones, with the forefinger of his right 
hand resting against his nose, and observed, very thought- 
fully, how Mr. Jones told out his money. Sometimes he 
smiled, and sometimes shook his head. At last Mr. Jones 
asked him what he was thinking of, and if he did not wish 
for his wages ? * I will wait for it,' answered he, * if you will 
continue to reckon with the people. It rejoices me to see 
that you have so much money to pay, and I think how 
happy it is that there are rich men in the world. How* 
many people do you now give bread to for the whole week, 
and many a bit of roast meat for a Sunday. I really know 
not how all the people in the world would live, if there were 
not rich men to set them to work. They could not buy 
wool, and if sometimes they got a few pence, and could 
keep life and soul together while they spun it, or made it 
into cloth, they would lose half their time in going about to 
sell it, and at last, perhaps, be obliged to let some hard- 
hearted man have it, who, taking advantage of their poverty, 
would just give them enough to buy the bread their children 
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might be crying for. But now they want nothing ; neither 
wool nor work, all the week ; and are sure of receiving their 
wages when Saturday night comes.' 

Mr. Jones looked at him with surprise, and the weaver, 
who observed that his discourse pleased him, continued : 
* There are indeed many who grudge the rich their money, 
and see, with an envious eye, that they have such beautiful 
houses, such fine clothes, and keep such good tables. But 
I always scold them, and say, " You are very foolish people, 
who cannot see a bit further than your nose. The rich can- 
not eat their gold, and if they build beautiful houses, lay out 
fine gardens, buy grand clothes, and fare better than we can, 
why, they must always give money for what they get, and 
then it goes through a number of hands. The butcher, the 
baker, tifie carpenter, the mason, the smith, the farrier, the 
glazier, the shoemaker, and all the rest of us, profit by them; 
or how would these people live, if there were no men who 
had money to spend ? " I know, indeed, that nobody gains 
a farthing from some of the rich; by their good- will they are 
always scraping more and more money together, only to 
hoard it up. But happily there are not many such in the 
world.* Mr. Jones admired this rational man's discourse, 
paid him his wages, and advised him always to try to think 
in this manner ; for such a contented mind would make his 
little repast taste better than the dainties of the hard-hearted 
rich, and he would lead a much happier life than those who 
continually viewed, with an envious eye, the good fortune of 
their superiors. 

Scarcely was this weaver gone out of the room than an- 
other drew near, who whispered Mr. Jones in the ear, that 
* the man, who had just left him, wap a sharp hand ! ' * How 
so ? ' asked Mr, Jones. * He is a choice knave,' answered 
he; 'if you knew how he has already deceived you, you 
would certainly not give him a shuttle-full more work.' Mr, 
Jones expressed his surprise at this information, and desired 
him to wait till he had paid all the workmen, when he would 
speak with him more about the matter. 

In the course of half an hour, Mr. Jones found himself 
alone with the weaver. ' Now, honest man,' asked he, * what 
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more have you to say to me? ' 'I only say this, that Master 
Jackson, who has been talking so finely to you, is a knave. 
I do not Uke to speak ill of any body, still what is true 
ought to be told. And it is not proper that I should see 
such a good master cheated, without telling him of it. His 
wife sells one piece of stuff after another, which her husband 
has spun from the wool that he cheats you of, I suppose. 
For where else could it come from ? He is always buying 
new clothes. Last week he had a new coat made ; I cannot 
do thus, yet I never sit with my hands across.' 

Mr. Jones looked at this man with a penetrating eye, and 
asked with a firm tone, * Is all this true ? ' He cast his eyes 
down and answered, *To be sure it is true ; if it had not been 
so I should not have said it' *And to whom di^ his wife 
sell the stuff? ' continued Mr. Jones. * That I cannot 
exactly tell,' replied the weaver ; * but you may be perfectly 
satisfied it is so, or I should not have said it I would not 
for all the world tell you an untruth/ 

Mr. Jones let him go, and promised that he would look 
carefully into the affair ; and he really did sift the business 
thoroughly. He mentioned to his wife what this man had 
said of Jackson, and from that hour she took various methods 
to discover the truth. 

She weighed the wool and the yarn, and measured the 
stuff with the same exactness, comparing his work with that 
of the other journeymen. After she had watched thus care- 
fully, a whole month, she came to her husband and said, 
* Would you think it, that of all our journeymen the most 
honest is Jackson. I have now for a sufficient length of 
time observed his work, weighed, measured, and compared 
it with what has been done by the rest of the people we 
employ, and found that his was always wove in the best 
manner, the quantity equal, and often more than was brought 
home by the others who had the same materials given to 
them. On the contrary, the man who slandered him is a 
rogue, his stuff always wants a yard or two, and I have 
found out the place where, the day before yesterday, he 
certainly sold a dozen yards.' * I am glad you have made 
this discoveiy,' said Mr. Jones. 
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The calumniator was soon called, upbraided with his 
wickedness, and his work taken from him. 

Jackson was then sent for, and Mr. Jones said to him, 
* Friend, you have been a common journeyman long enough ; 
you deserve a more profitable employment ; I will make you 
overseer of my manufactory ; you will have less work to do, 
and will gain more money. Be but as faithful an overseer 
to me as you have been a weaver, and I shall be content' 

The joy this unexpected offer gave the honest man may 
easily be supposed. He held up his hands and said, * Is it 
possible ! How is all this come about?' * You may thank 
Ned Sly for it,' said Mr. Jones. 

* Master Sly, Master Sly, who would have thought it,' said 
Jackson ; * I always supposed that man owed me a grudge,. 
but now 1 see I wronged him.' *You have not wronged 
him,' continued Mr. Jones. * Sly is a wicked man; he com- 
plained to me of you as if you were a cheat, and purloined 
-part of the yarn I gave you to weave. I did not know 
enough of you, for how can I know all the people who work 
for me ? But from that time I have been very attentive : I 
have carefully measured and weighed all that you have 
done, and discovered that you were the most honest and 
industrious of all my journeymen.' Tears of joy started 
into Jackson's eyes; he thankfully pressed Mr. Jones's hand, 
and said, 'I see now come to pass what my poor dead 
father continually used to say to me: "Jack, always stick 
to honesty, and then your most spiteful enemies may con- 
tribute, without thinking of it, to your happiness." ' 

He returned to his house, and carried this news to his 
wife and children. It is easy to suppose what joy he spread 
among them. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

This act of justice afforded Mr. Jones sincere pleasure. 
At dinner he could talk of nothing but honest Jackson, and 
assured his family that he was better pleased at having be- 
come acquainted with his real worth, and that he had it in 
his power to reward him, than if he had gained a thousand 
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pounds in trade. He still continued to talk of honesty, and 
added, * that an honest man was always happier than a knave. 
Had Jackson cheated me,' continued Mr. Jones, * he would 
not have gained as much as he has now by his honesty. 
He was very right when he said that the very enemies of an 
honest man often labour to promote his fortune, because 
they speak ill of him, which contributes to make other 
people more attentive to his conduct, and they discover the 
good qualities which a modest man is not eager to bring 
forward to notice.' 

At the end of a fortnight another cause of joy occurred, 
which gave them even more pleasure. Mr. Jones stood at 
the window chatting with his children, suddenly Mary cried 
out, * Father, father! look, look! what is that coming up the 
street? a whole cart full of people. I really beUeve it is the 
Curate and all his family.' In a moment Charleses head was 
out of the window. *It is, it is, indeed! There is dear 
Mrs. Benson, there is George and Henry.' Mr. Jones was 
soon convinced that it was them. Now there was a tumult 
of joy throughout the whole house, every one calling out 
*Here comes the Curate! here comes the Curate!' The door 
was opened, the guests stepped out, all fresh and in health. 
But at first they could not say much ; they were so starved 
with cold that they could only bring out, as they tripped 
into the house, * How cold it is! how dreadfully cold!' Mr. 
Jones desired his servant to take care of their horse, and 
then followed his guests into a warm room. 

The dear travellers thought it very pleasant to come from 
the frozen fields into such a comfortable room, and be re- 
ceived by such friendly people. Mr. Jones and his children 
helped them to take off their great coats and cloaks, with 
which they had muffled themselves; and Mrs. Jones ordered 
some good chocolate to refresh her friends, whose teeth still 
chattered with cold. Half an hour passed before they were 
sufficiently recovered to enter into any regular conversation, 
and it was not till after they had drank two cups of chocolate 
that they began to converse. They drew their chairs nearer 
to each other, and Mr. Noel, who came to ask a question, 
was requested to make one of the party. 
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* Now, ray dear friend,' said Mr. Jones, * tell us what has 
happened to you since we left your house ; did the dismal 
days of sickness long endure?' 

The Curate related very circumstantially how much they 
had afterwards suffered ; but assured them, at the same time, 
that they had never in their lives been better than they were 
at present. * The danger,' continued he, * of losing my wife 
and children, who are my only treasure, made me very sad ; 
but I have myself experienced, that there is nothing more 
true than what I have often preached to my parishioners, 
that sorrow is very beneficial. As long as it endures, it in- 
deed occasions us trouble and pain; but when it is past, we 
may plainly see the great advantages procured by it. I can- 
not express to you how contentedly we all now live. Our 
children always loved us, because we ever treated them with 
tenderness ; but when they, in their sickness, saw how careful 
we were of them, how much we suffered on their account, 
they then first discovered the full extent of our affection, 
and are now so disposed to do every thing which we desire, 
that we could not wish for better children. And even my 
wife and I love each other much better since we have learned 
in the sick chamber how absolutely necessary we are to each 
other. I myself have been verjr much improved by it, have 
become more mild and forbeanng ; formerly, I cannot deny 
it, I was a little hasty.' * Well, well,' answered his wife, hold- 
ing up her finger with an arch look; *do not tell of yourself.' 
* Formerly,' continued he, * I was indeed too hasty; I must 
acknowledge it; and 1 too easily became angry when any 
little unlucky accident happened in the family; but now 
how insensibly have I been taught patience, by the anxiety 
which I felt watching at the side of the sick bed. When one 
of them cried, "Oh, father, I am so thirsty;" another, "I must 
sit up;" a third, "Oh, my head ! my head ! it does so ache !" 
When the infant cried, and the mother groaned, then I learned 
to be patient, then I learned to give soft words. Now, I 
should certainly not so easily be made angry by any unlucky 
accident. And how much more have I learned; I know 
now how we ought to nurse the sick, and how to treat children 
who have the smallpox. Since the illness dL my children I 
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have been called in by all the peasants, whose children were 
sick of the smallpox. I gave them the good advice which 
I had gleaned from experience, and have been so lucky as 
to save the lives of many children, who laid in a very danger- 
ous state, and the eyes of one ; all which I should not have 
been able to have done, if my own sufferings had not taught 
me. 

*If we had no sorrow, we should be so accustomed to the 
comforts of life that we should no more think of their real 
value, or enjoy the days of health and peace ; but when, 
now and then, a day or week of anguish and distress comes, 
we really rejoice in the pleasant days that follow. Yes, how 
good does this chocolate taste in the company of such dear 
friends, and with my beloved family, who seemed to be 
snatched from the grave. I should not have felt the pleasure 
I now do, if I had never known sorrow. It is with sorrow 
as with the winter; whilst it endures it is very disagreeable; 
but, when it is over, it adds to the beauty and freshness of 
spring.' 

*You have observed very justly, dear Curate,' said Mr. 
Noel; *for in my youth I had few real cares or sorrows, 
everything went on as I could wish; but I am ashamed of 
myself when I look back, when I reflect what a man I have 
been. I did, at the moment, whatever pleased my foolish 
fancy: I was proud, without pity, and treated poor people 
as if they were no better than brutes. I was a tyrant to my 
servants, and used them ill for the least oversight Employ- 
ment was a thing I never thought of; I did nothing but 
drink, eat, dance, and play, walk about, ridicule people, and 
sleep. It is only since my sufferings began, since I have 
endured poverty, hunger, and contempt, that I have become 
prudent and virtuous. O how useful ! how useful has sorrow 
been to me ! ' 

In such friendly conversations, a great part of the day 
passed away insensibly. About three o'clock the Curate 
stood up, and taking his great coat, looked as if he meant, 
with his family, now to bid them adieu. But they all gathered 
round him, and opposed his departure. Mrs. Jones entreated, 
her husband represented that the days were now short, and 
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that it was dangerous to travel at night ; as for Charles and 
Mary, they even used force, holding the great coat that he 
might not put it on. At last his own family deserted him, 
and joined in entreating him to stay. The children lamented 
and kissed his hand; he took refuge with his wife, and 
begged her to stand by him; but she made the matter worse. 
* I think, my dear,' said she, * we may as well stay ; we have 
left such orders at home, that all will go well, though we 
should not return to-night.' There was then a general ex- 
pression of joy. The Curate saw himself overcome, and 
was obliged to give up the great coat which the little folks 
held so fast Having gained their point, they sprang joy- 
fully from him, and locked it up careftilly in a closet 



CHAPTER XL. 

After the children had been some time in the room, they 
ran into the yard to amuse themselves with sliding. They 
had two Httle sledges with which they were allowed to play, 
as long as the yard was covered with snow. The rough 
wind that had whistled in the morning was now laid, and 
the weather become quite mild. The children exercised 
themselves so much by dragging the sledges, that they did 
not feel the cold, and were perfectly happy. The day now 
began to close, and they resolved to return to the company; 
but, before they quitted the yard, a pleasant thought came 
into Charles's head. He saw the pleasure cart in which the 
Curate and his family came; he got into it, begging his little 
playmates to follow him. They did not require many en- 
treaties, and where soon seated ; and then Charles made a 
motion as if he drove the horse on. * Jehu, jehu ! ' cried he, 
* that we may soon arrive at George's house.' But there was 
no horse to receive encouragement from Charles ; the cart 
did not move an inch from the place. Upon this the whole 
party burst out a laughing, and got out again. 

Their little driver followed them, though he could scarcely 
laugh with them. * Could I but once have a ride in such a 
cart, dear me, how pleasant that would be T * Do you really,' 
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said George, * wish to go ? If you do, I will run directly to 
my father, and beg him to let the horse be put to. There 
is the cart, and there stands the horse idle. In the winter 
it has little work to do, and I have often heard that horses 
grow restive when they stand long in the stable; so it 
cannot do it much harm if we trot about for half an hour.' 
And, without waiting for an answer, he ran into the parlour. 
All tiie little folks followed him, and surrounded the Curate. 

George first whispered in his ear what they wished; and 
they all seconded his prayer, either with their looks or words. 
The Curate shook his head, and said, * I know not whether 
Mr. Jones will be satisfied. I cannot give you my per- 
mission without his consent' All the children then fixed 
their eyes on Mr. Jones, and he quickly saw, by their spark- 
ling, that they wished to ask something of him. He came 
up to them, and inquired very good-humouredly what they 
were consulting about? The Curate told him in a few 
words; and Mr. Jones, who always liked to show that he 
reluctantly refused to satisfy the wishes of his children, 
seemed disposed to comply. He looked at the sky, and 
said, *The sky is clear, tiie weather mild, and I have no 
objection to the party ; but we cannot let them go alone, 
because some accident may happen through their thought- 
lessness. It is necessary that some person of more years 
and experience should accompany them. But I am afraid, 
my dear sir, that this little jaunt might weary you, as you 
certainly are not quite recovered fi"om the fatigue of your 
morning's journey.' But the Curate assured him that he 
would willingly take part in their pleasure; and added, that 
his little journey had not fatigued him, as he had designed 
to return in the evening. 

The two mothers were now called, and asked whether they 
would accompany them. 

This proposal was particularly agreeable to Mrs. Jones, 
who had not been out of the house for above a week, and 
wished for a little exercise. 

Mr. Jones then ordered his own horse to be harnessed 
with the Curate's, that they might not overwork the horse 
whilst they were taking their own pleasure; and the children 
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hopped and jumped for joy. Whilst the horses were putting 
to, they drank tea, and then the whole company seated 
themselves in the cart ; and they wrapped themselves up so 
warmly that they had nothing to fear from the cold. 

They drove directly to the Downs from which they could 
see a great way on every side ; and the icicles which hung 
on the rocks and trees seemed to be beautifully disposed on 
purpose to amuse them. The road was beaten and so soft, 
that the cart rolled smoothly on it without the company 
feeling any inconvenience from the motion; the weather 
was mild, the air still, and the whole heavens serene and be- 
spangled with stars. 

Mary was particularly pleased with this sight, and said to 
her brother, * Look at all those little lights, how they twinkle ! ' 
'They are not,' answered Charles, *httle lights, but great 
balls; the smallest of which is said to be larger than our 
earth.' Mary burst out a laughing, and said, * Only think, 
father, Charles wants to make me believe that those little 
lights above us, in the sky, are great balls.' 

* Charles is right,' replied the father; * they are certainly 
balls ; and the most part of them are larger than our earth.' 
* But how do you know that, dear father,' asked Mary ? ' I 
know it because they are so far from us, and still we can see 
them. Do you not remember how little the steeples of our 
city appeared when we were at a distance from them ? It is 
the same with the stars; they seem little to us because we are 
far from them. If they were no larger than a flambeau, they 
would be as invisible to us as the bruises on the little balls 
at the tops of the steeples you saw when we were removed 
at a distance from them.' 

* But is not this y^Ty wonderful,' continued Mary? ' Who 
has placed the stars so high ? It is impossible for a man to 
reach them.' 

* It is indeed impossible,' answered Mr. Jones; *and it is for 
this reason that we ought to be certain, that, besides men, 
there still must be a Being whose power extends to the stars 
as well as to our earth. I will now name this Being to you : 
children, hear his name with reverence! He is called God! 
At these words Mr. Jones folded his hands, the Curate did 
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the same, the children imitated their example, and a pro- 
found silence ensued for above a minute, which the Curate 
broke, by saying, * There is ever an awful pause in my mind 
when I think on this subject. We must be blind if, in what 
we see above, below, and around us, we do not discover 
God. No mill, no watch, begins to move of itself. All these 
machines are produced by the human understanding ; much 
less can the great world proceed from itself. Every thing 
goes on in it as orderly as in a good watch. The stars never 
go out of their course, or drive against each other; and all 
tilings spring up in due season; as I can say, beforehand, 
where the hands of my watch will stand at a certain houn 
so I know where the sun will be at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning; where, to-morrow, will be this great beautiful star 
which we call Venus ; nay, in what part of the sky the moon 
will appear in a few minutes. Look where I point with my 
finger, there it will soon be visible.' 

Scarcely had they advanced a few yards when the moon 
arose, and they all clapped their hands and cried, *0h, 
the beautiful moon ! ' * How little are we when compared 
with God,' continued he. * I sometimes think, with wonder, 
on what I possess, when I walk in my garden. If I had a 
whole village, men would reckon me very rich ; if a large 
estate, I should be called a great lord; and still greater 
should I appear if I had kingdoms, as for example, a prince, 
king, or emperor. But if I had a thousand kingdoms, if 
I had the whole earth, what have I of the whole universe ? 
— ^not more than one of those little stars which glow above 
us. For to the people who inhabit those little stars, our 
earth, with all its mountains, cities, and steeples, cannot 
appear larger than one of those little lucid points in which 
they live.' 

* Are there then people in the stars?' asked Mary, full of 
astonishment 

* How can we doubt it,' answered the Curate ; * for do you 
not see, my dear children, that on the earth everything is 
filled with living creatures. Dig into the earth, there all is 
alive. Mount upon a tree, there you will find various in- 
sects. Cut a tree in two, and you will see that it contains 
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a little city, in which there is a multitude of inhabitants. 
How many thousands of insects live in a single cheese ? If 
God thus fills every little corner of the earth, do you think that 
he would leave those great globes like a desert ? Would he 
have gathered together all the living creatures upon such a 
small point as our earth ? The stars which we see are only 
a small pait of the universe. Look at that broad white strip 
which crosses the sky; it is all composed of stars, which men 
discovered through good telescopes, and who knows how 
many thousands are still above them ? God has made all 
these; they belong to God. Oh God, how great art thou ! ' 
' Oh God, how great art thou !' repeated Mr. Jones after him ; 
and the whole company full of admiration remained silent. 

* Have you then,' asked Mary, * seen God ?' * I have not 
seen him, nor can anyone see him,' replied the Curate. 

* I cannot believe then that God is here, if we do not see 
him,' said Mary. * I see you and my father, George, and 
all the rest of us ; I see the houses too ; why then do I not 
see God ? ' The Curate would have explained the matter to 
her ; but a sudden gust of wind carried his hat a considerable 
way over the Downs. 

The boy who rode on the first horse held him in; the 
Curate got out and was obliged to run a good while before 
he caught his hat, for the wind rolled it before him. 
, After he had got it again, he came back to the cart, and 
said, ' Do you know what took off my hat, and made it roll 
so far across the Downs ? ' * Oh, you know very well,' says 
Mary, *that it was the wind.' *The wind,' answered the 
Curate; * have you ever seen it ?' Mary having assured him 
that she never had, *You perceive, then,' he continued, 
* my good girl, that there are things which no one has ever 
seen, and which still can produce effects. It is the same 
with God ; no one sees him, yet he works everywhere.' 

During this conversation, the hour destined for the Httle 
jaunt expired, and they turned towards home. 

The children were so touched by what the Curate had said 
of God, that they were scarcely arrived at the house, when 
they begged him and Mr. Jones to tell them something more 
of their Creator. Mr. Jones went into an adjacent room, 
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and brought out a beautiful magnet with him. * Pray, atten- 
tion, children/ said he, * now I will show you something very 
remarkable/ He laid a needle, then a knife upon the table; 
soon it raised them both, and they were attached to it. He 
afterwards laid a bar of iron under it to which a ring was 
fastened ! It flew in the same manner, hanging to this won- 
derful stone, and so firmly adhered to it, that a considerable 
weight, which was suspended to the ring, could not separate 
them. 

* What has raised the iron,' asked Henry? 

* There is something invisible,' answered Mr. Jones, 
* always in the magnet which attracts iron. There are many 
things beside which we cannot see, whose effects we still feel. 
Approach the oven, and you will feel it warm ; go into the 
fresh air, and you will feel it cold. We have remarked, that 
cold makes the running water hard; and that, when you carry 
ice into a room, warmth will make it flow again. Never- 
theless, you have never seen either the heat or cold in the air 
which does all this. So it is with God. Wherever we cast 
our eyes we see his works ; but he himself is invisible to us.' 

During these instructive conversations, the evening passed 
away; the time of rest approached; but the children were 
so impressed by what they had heard of God, that they 
earnestly entreated their parents to continue this conversation 
next day, 

CHAPTER XLL 

Scarcely were the children assembled at breakfast the fol- 
lowmg morning, when they repeated the request which they 
had made to their parents the evening before, that they would 
say something more of God; and Mr. Jones desired the 
Curate to take the task on himself. 

' Dear children,' said he, * you may easily beheve that the 
God who has made those great globes in the heavens, and 
all that we see on earth, could easily torment and injure us, 
or, in a moment, kill us; but he does not do it; he only 
employs his power to give joy and pleasure to the living 
creatures whom he has created. All the pleasure that you 
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have enjoyed in your life, and still will enjoy, comes from 
the same God who made the stars. For he has produced' 
all that gives you pleasure. This chocolate for example.' 

'I beg your pardon, sir,' interrupted Mary; *our cook 
made it' * So it seems to you,' continued the Curate; *but, 
in fact, all comes from God. The cocoa and the sugar-cane, 
of which the chocolate is made, he commanded to grow. 
He produced the seeds out of which these plants sprang, 
wanned them with his sun, and moistened them with his 
rain. The water, which is necessary to mix with these in- 
gredients, he lets spring out of a source that never fails ; 
and the cook could not have made chocolate, if God bad 
not given her more understanding than he has given to a cat 
or a dog. 

*So it is with all that we see; God has made all. Never- 
theless, it would all be lost on us if he had not so formed us 
that we can enjoy pleasure. 

* Mary, hold your hand out a little, I will shed a little cho- 
colate into it; does it not taste very good?' 

* You joke, sir,' said Mary; *I taste nothing.' He then gave 
her half a cupful which she raised to her mouth, and assured 
him that now indeed she tasted it * You see, children, how 
good God is,* continued the Curate. * Had he given to our 
tongue and palate the same kind of skin that covers our 
hands, we should taste nothing, nor receive any more pleasure 
from good roast mutton than ifrom chewing straw. And, on 
the contrary, had he made our hands in such a manner that 
we could taste through them, only suppose yourself how un- 
comfortable it would make us. Every moment we must 
take hold of things which have a disagreeable taste; and 
that would cause constant loathing and disgust When we 
took a walnut out of its green covering, how much bitterness 
must we taste before we come to the sweet nut ! ' 

He took a little almanack out of his pocket, and showed 
the children some pictures which they observed with pleasure. 
He then bid them shut their eyes, and held a picture to them; 
but they saw nothing. *God could,' continued he, * easily have 
formed our eyes like our eyelids; how miserable we should 
then have been ! there would have been for us no beautiful 
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colours, no rays of the sun, no stars in the sky to please us, 
our whole life-long would be a black night. Shut your eyes 
once again, do you not find it true? Is not all obscure 
and black before you ? So would you have been obliged to 
grope about all your life, if God had not in such an inge- 
nious manner formed your eyes. But come to me, Henry, 
and look in my eyes ; what do you see ?' * Myself,* answered 
Henry. *I see indeed two little Henries, which appear as 
like to me as one egg to another.' * And I see in thine,' 
said the Curate, * two little Curates. Our eyes are like small 
looking-glasses, in which every object is reflected that passes 
immediately before us. In this way we remark every thing 
beautiful which God has produced in the world; we see the 
mountains, the woods, the flowers, the birds, the animals, the 
stars in the heavens, and our dear friends. Have you under- 
stood me ? ' The children assured him that they had. *And 
now, George, stop your ears with your fingers. We see the 
mountains, the woods, the flowers, the birds, the animals, the 
stars in the heavens, and our dear friends (he winked that he 
should open his ears again), have you now understood me ?' 
* Not a word, dear father,' answered he. * How much plea- 
sure,' rejoined the Curate, 'should we be deprived of, if God 
had not given us ears. We should not hear the instructive 
conversations of our friends, nor the sweet sounds of music; 
and of what use would be the melodious voice of the night- 
ingale, if we did not perceive it ? all would be useless to us. 

*What an agreeable odour the rose, tiie carnation, the 
auricula, the hyacinth, has ! All these pleasures may be 
ascribed to that wisdom which has formed our nose different 
from our eyes, hands, and mouth; because he has formed it 
in such a manner, that through it we can feel the exhalations 
of things. 

* It is thus our eyes, our ears, mouth, and nose are so many 

doors through which pleasure enters into our souls.* * But oh, 

how much pain too, dear Mr. Curate,' said Charles, * if you 

did but know what a dreadful pain I had in my teeth when 

my parents and sister were with you ! Does pain also come 

from God?' 'Undoubtedly,' answered the Curate, *pain 

also comes from God. For God, who has so formed us that 
*% Y 
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we can feel agreeable sensations, made our nature such that 
we must also feel disagreeable ones. But when he has sent 
pain, he only does it that through pain he may procure us 
more pleasure. Your father has informed me that your 
toothache gave you an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with an honest Jew who freed you from the pain ; that this 
acquaintance had engaged him to advance a considerable 
sum that enabled the Jew to begin a business, by which he 
maintains his family in a decent, honest manner. When you 
see this Jew, what do you think ?' 

' I always feel sincere joy,' replied Charles. 

* And this joy,' continued the Curate, * you have to thank 
your toothache for. If you had not had the toothache, the 
Jew could not have cured you; your father would not have be- 
come acquainted with him, and of course would not have lent 
him the money, which has been of so much use to him. Your 
pain is long since over, but the Jew's happiness will for a 
lengdi of time afford you joy. Experience has then taught 
you that pain is something good because it leads to joy. Can 
you still recollect how the Jew looked who freed you from 
your pain?' 

* O yes ! * answered Charles, * very well. He had a large 
nose, a grey beard, a brown coat, and a very strange way of 
talking. It seems to me as if I now heard him speak, as if 
I saw him before me.* 

* Observe,' said the Curajte, * further, that God has so made 
us that we can represent to ourselves past and absent things, 
and relish our amusements over again. He procures us, in 
this way, much pleasure. By this faculty we can represent 
an absent friend to our minds, remember the good we have 
done, the pleasures we have enjoyed, and procure ourselves 
many agreeable hours, independent of outward circum- 
stances. Have you never read a book that amused you ? ' 

* Yes, many,' answered they all, 

* Last week,' said Charles, * I read "Young Grandison;" it 
is a dear book, and quite delighted me.' 

* But,' continued the Curate, * if you were to put that book 
before a dog or a cat, it would not understand a word of the 
contents, and therefore could not receive any amusement 
from it. If God then had not given you reason, only think 
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how many pleasures you would be deprived of? You could 
neither read a book, nor write a letter; you could not reflect 
how you could better your situation ; and no houses would 
be built, but you would be obliged to live in holes and 
caverns hke animals. Does it not then appear that God 
must love men, when he has formed them in such a manner 
that they can enjoy so much pleasure ?' 

* But,* said George, * does not God love the poor animals, 
because He has not created them in such manner that they 
can enjoy as much pleasure as men ?' 

* Be not anxious about that,' answered his father. * God 
has so formed every animal, that the greater part of its life 
is passed contentedly; its pleasures far exceed its pains. If 
animals are deprived of many of the enjoyments that God 
has granted to man, recollect that man is the most perfect 
work we are acquainted with, and has the most duties to 
fulfil. On the contrary, animals are perhaps often gratified 
with things which we pass over with indifference; life is a 
blessing to them, because it is a gift from God, who, when 
He called any creature into existence, designed to commu- 
nicate ^ome degree of happiness to it; and when it suffers 
pain, it is to render it better, in order that it may enjoy more 
pleasure. Look at Charles's Sancho, who is sleeping yonder. 
God has particularly destined for his nourishment the bones 
which man cannot eat. He can gnaw the gristle, and suck 
the marrow out of them, and live on what we cannot eat or 
relish. The poor animal would be in a dreadful state if he 
had a hoof like a horse, and weak teeth like a sheep. But 
you have just perceived that his Creator foresaw all that he 
would have need of to procure his food. Now I have some- 
thing fast in my hand. Come hither, George, and try if you 
can guess, by smelling it, what it contains. You cannot. 
Now I will hold my hand to Sancho. See how he licks it; 
how he wags his tail; he will soon bark; he gives us now to 
understand that my fist contains something which is proper 
for him to eat ; there, Sancho, you shall have it, you have 
guessed it; it was a crust of bread. You perceive by this that 
God has given a finer sense of smelling to the dog than to 
us; by which means he seeks for and discovers all the 
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nourishment around him which is fit for him. Consider a 
little his paws, how supple they are, and provided with such 
excellent nails with which he can hold fast the bone he wishes 
to gnaw; but this could not be done if he had the feet of a 
horse or a goat : and these teeth, see how firm and spiky 
they are; by the help of them he can gnaw the hardest 
bones, and suck out their marrow. It is the same with all 
animals— God has taken as much care of them as of the 
dog. He has given to each all that it required to procure it 
food and pleasure. If Mrs. Jones has in her kitchen a fowl 
or a fish intended for dinner, and will allow me to observe 
it a little, I will let you yourselves see that God has tenderly 
thought of it' 

Mrs. Jones went smiling out of the room, but soon came 
back, and brought a wild goose and a pike with her, which 
the cook had just killed and drawn. 

' Here will be something to see,' cried the Curate. ' Children, 
pay attention ! This goose found its pleasure in the water ; 
and you see that it is so formed, that it can live as well in 
the water as a man can on land. See what large feet it has, 
very unlike those of a turkey; but these kind of feet are 
necessary that it may advance in the water. If it had not 
such feet, it would with difficulty move from the place where 
it first began to swim. See how thick and close the feathers 
are together, so that the water rolls off without wetting it 
Through the assistance of this warm fur, the animal can live 
continually in the water, without a drop coming to its body. 
But the food it finds in ponds and lakes, where it usually 
supports itself, might easily fail. What then would the poor 
animal, do? its feet are not made for running. If it walked 
on the earth from one pond to another, it would soon be 
hurt or carried away by its enemies ; but this inconvenience 
has been foreseen and provided for. What it wants in swift- 
ness of foot has been made up by those long and strong wings. 
With these it can raise itself in the air very high, and cari 
move itself from one place to another far quicker than I can 
in my pleasure- cart Let us now examine its eyes; they are 
undoubtedly very different from ours. Observe, further, 
the tender little skin which this animal can advance to cover 
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its eye, yet can see very well through it This skin, indeed, 
must be very useful when it plunges its head into the water; 
for it guards the eye in such a manner that no water can 
penetrate to it, and still does not prevent its discerning its food 
at the bottom. Its bill also deserves attention. It is armed 
with teeth with which it can break its prey. 

* Now let us consider the pike; it has neither feet nor wings, 
but these are not necessary; it only lives in the water, and 
never seeks for any pleasure out of it ; yet it has been formed 
by its Creator with the same art and wisdom as other animals. 
Feel this armour which covers its body: it is all composed 
of scales, which lie so closely one over the other, that not a 
drop of water can come through them. You have certainly 
seen a ship, or some other vessel, and remarked the rudder 
which the pilot turns to direct its course. Our pike has like- 
wise this rudder — it is his tail, in which there is great strength. 
When he strikes the water with it, he can move himself 
wherever he wishes; yes, he can, by the help of it, so strongly 
impel himself forward, that he gjides through the water like 
a dart. And it must be so, or he would not live comfortably, 
because the little fish are destined for his support ; and how 
could he catch them if he had not been made to swim 
quicker than they ? But let us examine the other parts of 
his body. As the pike was made to live by hunting small 
fish, he had need of arms; and they are here in his maw : see 
these spiky teeth which are so firmly set; when he chases a 
fish, he darts upon it opened mouth, snaps it, and, alas ! the 
poor fish that comes into his teeth need not think of escap- 
ing. You may ask, indeed, with surprise, why God has 
abandoned this little fish to the voracious pike ? but, consider, 
if God would give life to a great number of animals, it could 
not be otherwise, some must support others. We hunt the 
hare and the partridge, and find them very good; why then 
should it seem unreasonable to us, if the pike chases the 
little fish and invigorates himself by devouring them ? Some 
time or other those animals must die ; and when the pike 
crashes them with his teeth, it is done in the twinkling of an 
eye ; on the contrary, they would have endured much more 
if they had died of old age. I shall only say a few words 
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more of the pike; he is not entirely without feet These 
strong fins serve instead of them, and must be very useful 
to him when he swims through the water, or glides to the 
bottom, which he often does. It is the same with all other 
animals : if you could bring me a thousand diflferent ones, or 
the smallest worm, I could show you in each of them how God 
has provided it with the organs or instruments necessary for its 
obtaining all the nourishment and pleasure necessary for it' 
' O God, how good art Thou I* cried Charles, quite aflfected. 
* Yes, indeed,* added Mr. Jones; *we have cause to say, O 
God, how good art Thou I When I see the works of God, I 
cannot help believing that he is a master, whose greatest joy 
is to render happy those creatures whom he has made; or, 
to speak with more propriety, that he is the great Father of all. 
Through the whole world has he diffused pleasure ; in every 
httle plant, in every drop of water does it lurk ; and he has 
so formed every living creature, that it can draw from this 
common source its portion of pleasure.' 

CHAPTER XLII. 

While Mr. Jones was speaking, the Curate slipped out of 
the room. In about a quarter of an hour he returned and 
told the company something which was not very agreeable 
to them. * The horse,' said he, * is put to, and waits for us : 
children, we must now immediately take leave.' Then they 
all began, as they did the evening before, to expostulate, 
complain, and entreat. But after the Curate had represented 
to Mr. Jones that the necessary duties of his profession now 
obliged him to return home, he took his part, and said, * I 
dare not detain a man who has important business at home.* 
Charies and Mary had at first refused to give up the Curate's 
great coat which they had seized on ; but, as soon as their 
father desired them, they brought it to him. They now 
stood, near a quarter of an hour, taking leave, thanking and 
kissing each other. Then the guests stepped into the cart, 
after having received an assurance from Mr. Jones and family, 
that they would soon come and see them; and off they 
drove to their own village. 
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After dinner Mr. Jones returned to his business, and en- 
couraged his family to do the same. During January and 
part of February, their employments went on in a regular 
manner, without any thing remarkable happening. It was 
towards the middle of February that something occurred 
which at first made them all very uneasy. 

One day, as Mr. Jones was sitting in the midst of his 
family amusing himself with them, Mrs. Sandford entered 
the room; her eyes were red with weeping, and, after a short 
compliment, the bitterest complaints burst from her. * Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones!' said she; *ah, dear Mrs. Jones, pity me! 
If you do not take my part, if you do not assist me, I know 
not where I shall find refuge.* They offered her a chair, and 
asked her what had distressed her. She seated herself, and 
said, * You will see how a poor widow is treated. I have 
earned so much by my daughters* and my own hard labour, 
as to be able to lay by one hundred pounds ; this sum I did 
not wish to touch while I could work, that I might have 
something when I became old or sick ; or if my dear children 
should have any unforeseen occasion for it I know not how 
Mr. Skinpenny heard of it, who has an apartment in the 
house where I lodge ; but it is about six months since he 
came into my room, and asked whether I would lend him a 
hundred pounds ? saying, " that he should lose a great ad- 
vantage in trade, if he had not that sum to complete a pay- 
ment," he added that he "would give me a note for it; and, 
at the end of a quarter of a year, would pay me the money 
with many thanks." I did not even suppose that I had any 
reason to fear being betrayed by a man who had more guineas 
than I had pence. I gave him the money, and he gave me 
a note, on which was written that he had received a hundred 
pounds from me. I put this note into my bureau, and thought 
my money in good hands. 

* But what do you suppose has happened ? Three months 
passed away; another and another followed it, and Mr. 
Skinpenny did not appear to think of paying me. At last I 
reminded him. "Woman!" replied he, hastily; "do you 
dream, or are you mad? What! I borrow a hundred pounds 
of you ? not a hundred pence have I seen of yours; I think 
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you are joking with me." I replied, " You have so much 
business in your head that probably you have forgotten this 
trifle; but I will show you your note." " Yes," said he, ** when 
I see that, I will readily believe it." I ran up to my room, 
opened my bureau, but no note could I see. I searched 
through every part of it, through every comer of the room; 
but no note could I find. 

* What could a poor woman do ? I went to a relation of 
my deceased husband, who is an attorney, and told him of 
my distress. He advised me to bring the affair into a court 
of justice, offered to take my cause in hand, and added, 
that he would certainly make Mr. Skinpenny pay me. But 
this business has been going on for some time without my 
being able to guess how it will end, and has already drawn 
from me all the Uttle money I had left. To-morrow it is to 
be determined, and Mr. Skinpenny will swear that I did not 
lend him the money. Think of this man, who will advance 
before the court, and venture to say that he will renounce 
the blessing of God ; nay, that he wishes he may punish him 
if he received the gold from me, when he knows very well 
that he did. What a wicked man ! my blood runs cold when 
I think on it. If he swears, I shall not only lose my money, 
and have to pay the costs of the suit, but be reckoned a 
cheat by those who are not thoroughly acquainted with my 
character. I, poor widow, I have no witness of my innocence 
but that God who knows all ! ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones sincerely pitied her. * It is,' said Mr. 
Jones, * a disagreeable business ; I know not what advice to 
give you; if the man swears, the money is lost; but do not 
let your courage sink, my dear madam. The all-seeing God 
is indeed, as you say, your witness; He knows that you lent 
the money, and that you received a note from the miser; 
and He will certainly, one day, bring your innocence to light/ 
* This,' said Mrs. Sandford, * is my only comfort; if I had 
not this, I should die under a weight of sorrows.* 

While she was speaking thus, some one knocked violently 
at the door, and entered before they could guess who it was. 
It was a girl who had run herself quite out of breath. * Is 
Mrs. Sandford here?' asked she; then perceiving her, she 
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said, * Is it true that you have a lawsuit with Mr. Skinpenny; 
and does he intend to swear to-morrow that he never received 
any money from you? Be easy, things will not go so smoothly; 
here, here is his note ! He has torn it, to be sure; but it 
may still be read. You will probably wish to know how I 
got it ; I will soon tell you. 

* You may remember that I lived some time ago as a ser- 
vant in the house where you lodge. One day, when you 
went out with your daughters, I was putting some things to 
rights in a little closet on the same floor with your apartment* 
Mr. Skinpenny came softly upstairs, opened your door, and 
went up to your bureau with a key in his hand. I was as- 
tonished to see him enter; to think that a man, who I knew 
to be so rich, should turn thief ! and waited, where I stood, 
till he came out He did not make me wait long ; he soon 
came out with a piece of paper in his hand, and shut the 
door very carefully after him. This made me very curious 
to know what he had been doing in your room; and as soon 
as he had returned into his own, I crept softly downstairs, 
peeped through the key-hole, and saw him tear the paper, 
and throw it into a closet amongst some other waste-papers 
which he generally burnt in the evening when he had a light. 
Now, thought I, I have seen enough. At night when I made 
his bed and lighted his candle, I busied myself for some 
time about the room ; and when he turned his back for a 
moment, I snatched up the paper, and was half dead with 
fear, when I saw that the man had been so wicked as to 
steal a note which he had given you as an acknowledgment 
of a debt. I wished to have told you of it immediately, but 
you know when one has one's bread to get, it is necessary 
to be careful. I was afraid that my mistress might turn me 
away for disobliging her lodger; and I did not know what 
steps he might take to wreak his vengeance on me, so I re- 
solved to lock it up safe in my trunk. 

* I was soon after sent for to visit my poor sick mother, 
and quite forgot the affair till I heard this morning of your 
lawsuit. I then ran quickly to my trunk, and found the 
note where I had left it, and was as glad as if I had found 
twenty pounds. Here take it, and hold it to-morrow under 
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the old cheat's nose. I will be in court myself, and declare 
all I know of the matter/ 

It may be easily conceived how good Mrs. Sandford was 
affected, when she saw herself suddenly delivered from all 
her troubles by the honesty of this girl Agitated, she 
raised her hands to heaven, and said, * O God, who knowest 
all things, how wonderfully Thou hast brought my inno- 
cence, and this man's wickedness, to light' * O, God, who 
knowest all things,' added Mr. Jones, * Thou art witness to 
all our actions! happy would it be for us, if we always 
thought of Thy divine presence, and constantly did justice ; 
so wouldest Thou one day make our honesty appear either 
in this world or a better.' He afterwards praised the girl's 
honesty, and encouraged her to relate firmly in the court 
what she had seen ; and then went with her himself to the 
counsellor, and told him the discovery which they had made 
by her means. 

He, like a humane man, testified his joy at this intelligence, 
and promised that the innocent Mrs. Sandford should have 
ample justice done her the following day. 

At the hour appointed, Mrs. Sandford was ready, with a 
cheerful face; and Mr. Jones also went into court to see 
what turn this affair would take. Mr. Skinpenny appeared 
with a confused countenance, and the judge asked him if he 
still persisted to deny that he had borrowed any money of 
Mrs. Sandford ? 

* Yes,' was his answer; ' I did not want money; and, if I 
had, I certainly should not have thought of applying to such 
a poor woman .' 

The judge then asked him if he would take his oath, 

* Yes,' answered he, with a trembling voice. 

The counsellor then showed him his note. He started 
back at the sight as if he had been struck with lightning. 
However, he recollected himself in a minute, and said, * It 
was a forgery, and that he would swear that he had not 
written it' But when the maid was called, who told him to 
his face in what manner he had stolen the note out of Mrs. 
Sandford's room, he could no longer deny it 

The judge then gave a charge to the jury, who, without 
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going out of court, pronounced him guilty ; and he was con- 
demned to pay her the money, and damages to the amount 
of two hundred pounds, besides the costs. 

Mr. Skinpenny would have preferred a prison to parting 
with so much money ; but, when he recollected himself, he 
gave it as if he had been parting with so much of his heart's 
blood. 

It is easy to conceive what anguish it must have cost him, 
who groaned when he was obhged to part with a penny. 
All those who were in court sincerely rejoiced that God had 
brought to light what had been so cunningly concealed. 
Afterwards Mrs. Sandford gave ten guineas to the girl as a re- 
ward for her honesty, which she had some difficulty to make 
her accept. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

When Mr. Jones returned home, he found a poor woman 
who had already waited for him above half an hour. She 
most earnestly entreated him to interest himself about old 
Martin, one of his weavers, because his son had treated him 
very inhumanely, and left him to starve in a garret * What! 
a son leave a father to die with hunger?' asked Mr. Jones, 
quite shocked ; and, without saying a word more, he followed 
the woman, who conducted him to the poor man. 

After having mounted up three pair of stairs, he found him 
in the most wTetched state : old age had rendered him so 
infirm, that he was unable to get out of his bed; and this 
bed scarcely deserved the name of one, for it only consisted 
of rags and a few old cushions, with not more than a hand* 
ful or two of feathers in them. ' What ! do you come your- 
self?' cried the wretched grey-headed man, as soon as he 
discovered him. * Ah! will you help me? You see now how 
cruelly my graceless son has treated me ! I gave him my 
house, with only this condition, that he should maintain me 
till my death; but, no sooner had he the house secure, than 
he used me like a dog; he turned me out of my own room, and 
only allowed me this miserable garret, where I am almost 
frozen with cold. He eats with his wife every day good 
roast or boiled meat, and only sends me bread and cheese. 
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and a little pot liquor; and, as if this was not enough, I am 
often obliged to wait till three or four o'clock before I can 
get a morsel; and when he brings me something, he gives it 
me with the most cutting words : he has even said that he 
is tired of me — that he could not any longer nurse me — and 
that I had lived long enough — and that it was time that I 
should leave the world. Oh ! Mr. Jones, it is hard to hear such 
things from a child whom I have carefully brought up from 
his infancy, and put in a way to earn an honest livelihood' 

Mr. Jones trembled in every limb when he heard this. * I 
could not have believed that there was a monster in the 
world,' said he, * with such a hard heart as to abandon a 
father, who in his childhood was careful to nourish and 
educate him. Desire the man to come up here,' continued 
he, angrily, to the woman who had conducted him. 

He came up with a ferocious look, and Mr. Jones asked 
him very solemnly, whether he was not afraid that God would 
punish him for leaving his father, his greatest benefactor, in 
want and sorrow ? * Why,' replied the rude man, * I have 
children to support myself, and I have enough to do to pro- 
cure them bread. I know not where it is to come from, if 
this old man must always have some dainty to devour ; in- 
deed, it is impossible for any man to bear with him. When 
he is in our room he finds fault with everything; sometimes 
he scolds about this, sometimes about that I do not like 
to have in my house such noise and vexation; I will be 
master here.' 

The old man interrupted Thomas, saying, * Thomas, what 
are you talking about ? Do you not know that the house is 
mine ? Have I, your father, deserved this of you ?' 

* Well, what right have you to say so much?' answered the 
hard-hearted man; *you did not use your father much better; 
for our neighbours have not failed to tell me what an un- 
dutiful son you were in your youth. Do you still recollect 
how you gathered the scraps from yotir table for your poor 
father, which other people gave to their dogs?' 

The grey-headed man trembled with remorse when he 
heard these bitter reproaches, and groaned out, * O God ! 
Thou art just.' 

Mr. Jones then desired this ungrateful son to leave the 
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room, and asked the old man whether the accusations his 
son had brought against him were true ? A stream of tears 
started from his eyes at this question. *Ah, woe is me!' 
answered he; * they are but too true 1 I had also my old 
father in my house; and because he for some years laid bed- 
ridden, and could no longer earn anything, I was weary of 
supporting him, and, indeed, often let him suffer want; and, 
oh ! I now remember that I sometimes used very hard words 
when I spoke to the old man, my father. Here, upon these 
flocks where I lie, he also laid for three years, till he died in 
the greatest misery. Yes, now I see that my behaviour to 
my poor old father deserved this punishment.' 

* Unhappy man,' said Mr. Jones, * how could you be so 
cruel as to abandon your father? Did you never think how 
much trouble he had with you in your infancy ? Did you 
not know then that God sees all, and that he is just ? That 
he returns to every man what he has merited ? That he 
rewards the good, and punishes the wicked? Could you 
expect your son to become good, when you yourself were 
wicked? See in all this the justice of God — ^bear patiently 
with the punishment you have deserved — and pray to God 
to have mercy on you ; meanwhile I will endeavour to soften 
your misery as much as I can. Here is half a guinea; get 
something to cheer you, and I will now go to your son and 
advise him to act more like a man; and if you show by your 
patience that you truly repent, the just God may, perhaps, 
soften your punishment.' Saying so, Mr. Jones left the old 
man, whose tears flowed fast as he begged God to pardon 
him, and went to seek for his son. ^ 

He spoke very forcibly to him, and asked whether he did 
not hope to live to be old, and whether he did not fear that 
his children might treat him, in the days of his weakness, as 
he now treated his old father? He added, that the God 
who now punished his father's sins would also, in his own 
time, certainly punish him. For of this he ought to be con- 
vinced, since no man could escape the chastisement of the All- 
wise and just God ; and growing still warmer, he continued, 
that * if he did not that very day bring his old father into 
a warm chamber, and procure him a good bed, and sufficient 
nourishment and attendance, he would take no more notice 
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of him, and never give him any more employment; for if a 
man was so wicked as to be ungrateful to his parents, he 
should never expect him to act honestly towards other men.' 
These words were like a loud thunder-clap to the hard heart 
of the son, and frightened him into a promise, that he would 
behave better to his father in future. 

And now, indeed, the fate of the miserable wretch was 
softened. Mr. Jones often inquired after him, and always 
heard that he was no longer suffered to want any thing. 

* 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

The weather, towards the end of February, became very 
mild; the sun began to shine — warm winds to blow — and 
the snow to melt away. Charles and Mary saw with much 
pleasure how the earth and the tiles, which, till then, had 
been all white, now began to show their own colours. They 
believed that the spring was certainly coming. They ac- 
tually considered how they should alter their little garden — 
what they should sow and plant in it — and already began to 
gather their seeds together, which they intended to sow in 
Sieir little beds. 

But as, during the winter, an unusual quantity of snow 
had fallen, which the warm weather suddenly dissolved, it 
covered all the fields like a sea, and the moistened earth 
could not readily imbibe such an unusual deluge of water. 
Torrents ran from all the mountains, swelling the Severn 
till it overflowed its banks, and spread desolation over the 
whole country. It was a fearful inundation ! 

It may be supposed that Mr. Jones's family were in pain 
for their beautiful garden, which lay on the banks of this 
river. Charles and Mary were continually peeping out to 
see how far the waters were come. When they went to bed 
the stream seemed to be as high as the bank; but in the 
morning the maid came into the room with the sad news 
that the whole garden stood under water. 

At the same time they heard from all sides complaints of 
the devastation which the waters had made. One man 
spoke of the bridges, mills, and houses that had been car- 
ried away; of the trees which had been torn up by the roots, 
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and of the men that had been drowned. These accounts 
caused great trouble in Mr. Jones's family. He was sorry for 
his garden, but still more so for the unhappy wretches who 
by this inundation had probably lost all their property. Mary 
regretted her auriculas, and Charles was in pain for his beds 
of cabbages. Mrs. Jones thought of the little summer-house 
which had been buUt only a few years at some little distance 
from the river ; and she feared, with reason, that the water 
had carried it away. 

She had scarcely mentioned the summer-house, when Mr. 
Jones clasped his hands with terror, and said, 'Where is 
honest Henry who sleeps there ? Our poor Henry ! What 
has become of him ? He must be drowned, or he will die 
of hunger.* They were all shocked, and said, * Poor Henry! 
How could we so entirely forget him ? What must we do ? 
How shall we rescue him?' 

* This instant,' said Mr. Jones to his servants, * this instant 
run to a waterman, and beg him, with some of his men, to 
go in a boat to save Henry, and I will gladly pay him what- 
ever he asks.' 

The servant went, but Mr. Jones was so anxious, that he 
could not remain behind. He ran himself after the servant, 
and soon engaged a waterman, by the promise of a guinea, 
to row to the summer-house. Not satisfied with this, he 
jumped himself into the boat, and his servant followed him. 
He took one of the oars, and rowed with all his might, till 
he saw the summer-house, which indeed was in great danger: 
it stood in the midst of water which had filled t"he chamber 
in which Henry slept, and had almost reached the little 
upper room. When they came near, they discovered him 
half out of the window, extending his arms towards them. 
They redoubled their efforts— arrived — fastened the boat to 
the house, and threw a rope up to him by which he might 
descend. Full of joy he caught hold of the rope, fastened 
it to the window, and slipped down. 

As soon as he came into the boat, he fell upon his knees, 
and cried out, * O God, Thou hast had compassion on me 1 
Thou hast heard my prayer !* Then he rose and thanked 
Mr. Jones and the people who were with him very heartily 
for their having taken such care to save his life. 
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Afterwards Mr. Jones asked him how he felt when he found 
himself in such great danger ? 

* At first/ said he, * I thought I should soon die with terror. 
Yesterday evening I lay quietly down to rest; but scarcely 
had it struck twelve, when I heard a shaking and a noise in 
my room ; I listened and slumbered again, but the noise still 
increasing, I was soon broad awake. Unable to stay any 
longer in bed, I sprung out, and stood up to the calves <^ 
my legs in water. I cannot describe how terrifying this was! 
I quickly snatched up my clothes, waded through the water 
till I came to the door, and ran upstairs to the room where 
you and madam drink tea in the summer. But what anguish 
did I afterwards endure ! The wind raged against the win- 
dows, and whistled through the house; the waters made such 
a tempestuous noise that I suspected nothing less than the 
ground would give way under me. This morning, about five 
o'clock, the water entered the upper room, then I gave up 
all hopes. It appeared certain that I should perish by hun- 
ger or water. At last I thought that God was with me, and 
at the same moment I began thus to pray to him : "Gracious 
God! Thou hast already preserved me fifty years in this 
world : Thou hast granted me many blessings which I ought 
to thank Thee for ; and Thou wilt not even now abandon 
me : save me, if I can be of any use in the world — it is vety 
easy to Thee. But if it is Thy will that I should now quit 
the world — behold me — here I am. My God! I am content. 
Thou art my dear Father, and I am Thy child. I must sub- 
mit to whatever Thou thinkest fit to do with me — what Thou 
wilt ! It must be good, if it comes fi-om Thee." I cannot 
express to you, sir, how comfortably I felt after this prayer ; 
such a pleasant hour have I not had for a great while. I 
felt, through my whole soul, that I was near God, and my 
fear vanished. I almost died with joy when I thought, 
should my gracious God leave me to die. He must know 
that death is better for me than life. Afterwards I stood 
upon the chair on which I had been sitting, and said, once 
more, cheerfully, " Yes, gracious God, I am here — do with 
me what seemest best to Thee!'' Then I went to the window, 
looked out, and saw nothing but water around me, for no 
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Jiving soul could I see. For about three quarters of an hoiir 
did I look around — ^my thoughts still turned to God. When 
I discovered a boat, and saw that it rowed towards me, it 
seemed to me as if God himself was coming; for I firmly 
believed, dear master, that God sent you to me.' 

Mr. Jones' praised Henry's behaviour, and assured him 
that an ardent prayer was the best means to procure us 
comfort in trouble, and courage in danger. He added that, 
* as soon as a man prayed to God he must think of Him; 
and when he thought that he had such a good master, such 
a tender father, he would be brought into such a frame of 
mind as not to fear any thing. When we resign ourselves 
entirely to God, not presuming to point out, in the slightest 
way, what He should do with us, but entirely rely on Him 
who made us, so will He at all times give us what is best for 
us. This I have very often experienced,' added he ; * and 
prayer has frequently comforted me when in the deepest 
anguish.' 

During this conversation, the boat had crossed the water. 
Mr. Jones paid the waterman very generously, and took 
Henry with him home. A tumult of joy arose in the house 
when he appeared. They brought him into a warm bed- 
chamber, and Mrs. Jones ran herself to bring him some 
broth. The servants gave him dry clothes ; and the children 
seated themselves by him, and begged him once more to 
tell them what he had related to their father. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

At the end of two days, the water returned back into its 
channel. The third day a strong wind blew, which dried 
the earth so quickly, that on the fourth Mr. Jones could take 
his children into the garden: but there they only saw a de- 
solate waste ; the water had carried away all the low plants 
and good ground, and left a quantity of stone and sand 
behind : some trees were torn up by the roots, and many 
that were nailed to the wall were broken down: the summer- 
house was very much injured, not only by the water but by 
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a part of Jthe beautiful bridge, which the flood had driven 
against it. Wherever they looked they saw marks of devas- 
tation. The children began to lament and complain of the 
injury which the inundation had occasioned. Mr. Jones 
also looked very much disturbed, and. said, *See, children, 
how powerful God is ! I have now for five years had this 
garden cultivated — I have laid out more than four hundred 
pounds on it — many men have been employed, from morning 
till evening, to embellish it — and this bridge, which has been, 
you see, washed away, cost ten thousand pounds, and more 
than a hundred men have laboured at it All this, in less 
than two days, has God levelled to the ground. What, in 
this great country, has been brought to some degree of per- 
fection, by thousands of men, in a course of years. He has 
in such a short time destroyed. And do you know by what 
means He has done all this? By simple flakes of snow, 
which He made fall from the clouds, and afterwards become 
water. What He will, He can do ! He has not only the 
flakes of snow under His command,, but all that the universe 
contains must do His will With the smallest things He 
can produce the ^eatest effects. What, in comparison with 
man, is a caterpillar? nevertheless, when he causes these 
insects to multiply abundantly. He can, by their means, de- 
stroy the trees of a whole country. What is smaller than a 
drop of blood ? yet, when it does not circulate through my 
body, and become corrupt, it can soon kill me. A single 
spark of fire, if it fell into combustible matter, in a few hours 
might bum our whole city to ashes; but all these things are 
under the direction of God ; fot by those same rays of the 
sun, by those same drops of water which fall from the clouds. 
He can in a short time produce such an immense quantity 
of vegetables, fruits, and grain, that millions of men and 
animals are supported by them, without consuming all. My 
dear children, the God who can do all these things is your 
father and friend ; and as long as you act properly. He will 
never employ his power but to do you good; you may live 
safely under his wing, if you avoid evil.' 

* But, dear father,' said Mary, * I am not a wicked child; 
why has the good God destroyed my auriculas ? and you, 
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who are such a good father, why has He laid your garden 
waste?* 

' You believe then that I am a good father,' answered Mr. 
Jones; 'nevertheless I do many things which you do not 
like. Often I do not let you go into company, where you 
desire to be. I often take from you playthings which gave 
you pleasure. You do not always know why, yet you think 
me a good father. It is the same with God ; He does many 
things which you do not like, but He is as far from designing 
to injure you as I am, when I sometimes take away your 
playthings.' 

* Good morning, Mr. Jones, good morning. Good morning, 
my dear children,' cried a voice, suddenly to them ; they 
turned quickly round, and saw — yes, they saw their old 
friend the Curate. Mr. Jones caught one hand, the children 
the other. 

*0h!' said the Curate, *your garden presents a very 
melancholy prospect; but mine is still worse. My poor gar- 
den is quite destroyed; my trees torn up; my wall thrown 
down; and the whole surface covered with sand and stones.' 

*Have your apples also suffered?' asked Charles. 

* Undoubtedly,' replied the Curate. 

Mr. Jones heartily pitied this good man, because he must 
far more sensibly feel his loss, since he was not rich, and 
could not easily spare the money necessary to rebuild his 
wall, and clear the rubbish out of his garden. He took him 
by the hand, and requested him to walk with him into his 
room, where they could converse more freely about this 
disaster. 

As soon as they had seated themselves, the Curate said, 
* My dear friend, I will in a few words tell you why I am 
now come ; I want some money. If I would not the whole 
year see my garden a waste ; if I expect to see nourishment 
for my wife and children again grow in it, it is absolutely 
necessary that I have it cleared away this week, and the wall 
rebuilt, else the season will be past, and I shall not be able 
either to sow or plant in time ; however, I have not so much 
money beforehand; I shall want at least twenty pounds: will 
you lend me that sum?' 
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* How can you doubt it, dear friend,' replied Mr. Jones ; 
' if you want a hundred you shall have it. For this has God 
especially giv6n me money, that I should be able to help 
others.' * But,' continued Mr. Jones, * how happens it that 
you are so cheerful, after having sustained such a great loss? 
You seem as contented as if every thing had gone well.' 

*And why should I be troubled,' answered the Curate. 
* Do I not assuredly know who has destroyed my garden — 
God has done it ; and when I know that He is goodness 
itself, can I believe that He meant to do me any harm by 
it? Through my whole life have I experienced that He 
cares for me, that He turns all evil from me, and so directs 
all the disappointments which I have to struggle with, that 
in the end they will be useful to me.* 

* When I was a boy I wished to cut a branch off a willow 
which hung over a stream ; but I went so carelessly to work 
that I fell into it The current carried me along. I saw the 
bank once again, and thought it was the last time that I 
should ever see it. But God was there, and rescued me by 
means of a beggar, who sat on the bank mending his tat- 
tered clothes. He quickly drew me out of the water — out 
of the jaws of death. 

* In my eighteenth year I had such a severe toothache, that 
I was quite weary of my life, and God forgive me for it ! 
I almost mistrusted Him; but, through this violent pain, God 
brought me so to Himself, that I turned to Him, and learned 
to pray ; and my prayer so calmed my mind, that I patiently 
endured the anguish, till a friend pointed out a remedy. 
How many times have I not since thanked God that He let 
me suffer, else I should never have prayed so heartily, nor 
have known the advantages of prayer. 

* When I was at the University, I had a burning fever, which 
tormented me during some weeks, and wasted all my strength; 
but when I again recovered, I remarked that this illness was 
sent me as a blessing from a gracious God, for I had always 
before been rather sickly ; but this violent disorder purified 
my blood, and I found myself in better health than I had 
ever enjoyed. 

* When I came back from the University I found in my 
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neighbourhood an enemy, who said the most shameful things 
of me behind my back; and even tried to exasperate the 
rector against me, assuring him that I was a very ignorant, 
disorderly man. By these lies he drew his attention on me, 
so that he observed all my actions; and when he found that 
I was a good and orderly man, he gave me the curacy I now 
have. Thus God directed things in such a manner, that my 
enem/s malice was my recommendation. 

* In this curacy I had indeed, at first, much care; my little 
income was not sufficient for the expenses which I thought 
necessary; but I always hoped that God would point out a 
method for me to get rid of these gnawing cares. My hope 
did not deceive me. I found in my old farmer a deliverer. 
He gave me such wise advice, that through it I was drawn 
out of all my distress. 

* What I last year endured with my sick family, you know 
already; and how much we all learned from the sick chamber, 
you also know. If I then so long have experienced the 
goodness of God, and so clearly perceive that He turns all 
my distresses for my good, why should I not believe that 
He will do so still ? I have no care, for God cares for me.* 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

Now they were called to dinner, and the Curate was not a 
little surprised at not finding Mrs. Jones there. He imme- 
diately inquired after the cause of her absence, and was 
informed that she had caught cold the day before, and found 
herself so unwell this morning, that she was obliged to 
remain in bed. The Curate was very sorry; but, during the 
meal, tried to calm Mr. Jones's fears, and assured him that, 
if he would be attentive, he would certainly experience that 
this sickness also would lead to some good, since every 
thing God sends us was good, however bitter it might appear 
to us. Scarcely was the meal finished when he began to 
prepare for his departure, and would not let himself be de- 
tained by Mr. Joneses very pressing entreaties. Mr. Jones 
then counted out forty pounds, but he would not take more 
than twenty, because, he said, more was not necessary. In 
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taking leave, he wished once more that Mr. Jones's dear 
wife's indisposition might only make him better acquainted 
with the goodness of God. 

Scarcely was he gone, when Mr. Jones flew to his wife's 
bedside. He found her worse than he had supposed — her 
pulse beat very irregularly, and she complained of a pain in 
lier head and a violent thirst If Mr. Jones had not cher- 
ished the comfortable reflection, that all is good which a 
gracious God sends, this sight would quite have overcome 
him ; but he recollected himself, and thought, * Merciful God ! 
my wife is in Thy hands — what Thou hast determined will 
certainly happen — and something hurtful Thou wilt not 
resolve on for me!' 

He then sent immediately for a physician, who gave him 
very little comfort ; for going away, he said, * Dear sir, do 
not regard your wife's illness as a slight one — she will require 
a great deal of our care.' On hearing of these words, Mr. 
Jones had need of all his fortitude, for his wife was inex- 
pressibly dear to him, and every pang which she endured he 
felt as severely as if he had been attacked by it himself. 

The following night was a dreadful one; the poor patient 
never closed her eyes — she groaned and was restless ; and 
her pangs were sometimes so violent, that she grew delirious 
and would get out of bed to go and see Mrs. Sandford. 
Mr. Jones never left her bedside, and tried, in the most 
persuasive accents, to compose her. In the morning she was 
a little better, but felt herself extremely weak. The two 
following nights were passed in the same distressing manner, 
and the day after she was so exhausted that she could 
scarcely speak a word. 

The fourth day, when the physician visited her, she said 
to him, with a trembling voice, * Dear sir, I have a request to 
make to you ; tell me sincerely, do you believe that I shall 
die? — I fear not death!' The doctor was silent, and 
shrugged up his shoulders. *You think that I shall die?* 
said she. * Well — I am prepared — ^Thy will, oh my God, 
be done ! ' She then made signs to the physician to leave 
her, and that her husband and children should draw near. 

They came, with eyes swimming in tears, trying, to restrain 
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their sobs, and hiding their faces with their handkerchiefs. 
'Weep not, my loves,' said she; *and disturb not my last 
earnest prayer.' 

Then she collected all her strength — folded her hands 
together — raised her eyes to heaven, and prayed aloud : 
* Gracious God ! I thank Thee for all the goodness Thou 
hast shown me in this life — ^for every pleasure Thou hast 
granted me — for all the discipline Thou hast imposed on 
me. Now Thou callest me to Thyself— here I am, my God 
^-confiding in Thy love, I come to Thee — ^be gracious to 
me, oh my Father — be my husband's and children's Father.' 

She was interrupted, because her husband and children 
now wept so loud that her weak voice could no more be 
heard. 

But she soon made a fresh effort — turned herself to her 
husband, and said, * I thank you, I thank you, dear husband, 
for all the love and fidelity which you have shown me since 
our marriage. God reward thy love 1 God bless thee ! 
Farewell ' 

He fell upon her neck, and almost stifled her with kisses 
and tears; and the children cried, *0h, dear mother, do not 
die ! mother ! mother ! Ah, mother, do not die ! ' 

She slipped out of her husband's arms and said, ' I shall 
not die, dear children ! I only lay aside this body, as doth 
the butterfly the hull in which it was inclosed. My spirit is 
immortal and goes to God, to whom we must all go, and He 
will reward each accordingly as they have acted in this life ; 
the wicked He will punish — the good place in a better situ- 
ation and reward them. Be good, dear children — obey your 
tender father — offend no one — be affectionate to all men — 
think at all times that God sees you. He, to whom I, your 
mother, am now going ; so shall we soon in a better world 
all meet together and live in eternal happiness. God be 

mercifiil to me ! Pardon my faults! I fall into Thy 

arms— oh Thou great Father of us all ! ' Here she fainted, 

and sank motionless on her pillow. 

With much difficulty Mr. Jones brought her so far to 
herself, that she again opened her eyes ; but she could speak 
no more. Her eyes were fixed on her husband and children. 
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and she exerted all her strength, still to show them, by signs, 
how much she loved them. Her heart began to beat more 
violently — she had a rattling in her throat — her limbs were 
motionless, and a cold sweat was spread over her whole 
body. In this condition she laid two hours — then her spirit 
departed. 

It is impossible to describe the lamentations which her 
death caused. Husband and children, Mr. Noel and the 
clerks, men and maids, all wept bitterly, and exclaimed, 
* Ahj^the best of wives ! the good mother ! our kind mistress, 
have we lost you ? how sad will the house be when you are 
no more there. Oh mistress ! mother !' 

The following day her corpse was laid in the coffin in 
which she was to be buried. Then the lamentations grew 
still louder. As soon as the news was spread over the city 
that Mrs. Jones was departed out of this world, a number of 
poor collected themselves from every corner, to see her 
corpse. And when they saw her, lamented over her — * My 
benefactress, — my more than mother ! — my support when I 
had no one to help me. Best of women ! best of women !' 
echoed through the whole house. A woman rushed through 
the crowd and seized her cold hand. * God, God bless 
you I dear woman, for all the good you have done to me. 
You brought me up, a poor orphan -^I could not reward 
thee ! but God, with whom thou now art. He will reward 
thee ; and when I come to the judgment-seat of God, I will 
tell how thou educated a helpless child. He alone can bless 
thee as thou deservest to be blessed.' 

Afterwards the body was carried to the grave ; a great 
quantity of people followed the funeral, and, as they followed, 
resounded her praise. 

When Mr. Jones returned from the funeral, he sunk 
almost lifeless on the sofa, and his children ran mournfully to 
him. * Dear children,' said he to them, * the greatest com- 
fort I had in this world God has taken from me. Your 
dear mother He has called to himself, to reward her for all 
the love she has shown us, and so many poor people. Now 
there is nothing so dear in the world to me as you. If you 
should become wicked, I should not long remain in this 
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world, grief would soon bring me also to the grave. But if 
you are good, obedient, industrious children, and attend 
to truth, I shall still find some comfort, even after the loss 
of yoiu- mother.* 

The children kissed his hands, bathed them with their 
tears, and promised him that they would implicitly obey his 
will. 

They kept their word. They grew up, and Mary became 
as benevolent, sincere, and complaisant as her mother had 
been ; and those who knew her mother used to say, *this is 
another Mrs. Jones.' And Charles became a worthy man, 
who by his activity and benevolence gained the affection 
and respect of all his friends and acquaintance. 

For a long time Mr. Jones saw in the conduct of his 
children the fruits of the good lessons which he and his wife 
had given them; and though in the following years he 
considerably increased his fortune, yet he was still more and 
more convinced that, among all his treasures, he found 
nothing that afforded him so much pleasure as the gratitude 
of his children ; and their good behaviour rewarded him for 
the pains which he had taken with them in their education. 
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A PUZZLE 

FOR 

A CURIOUS GIRL. 
CHAPTER I, 

CURIOSITY EXCITED. 

*0h! I had intended to stop/ exclaimed Mrs. Belfast, as 
her carriage turned down a lane out of Kensington, the 
place of her residence. * Do, my dear,' continued she, 
addressing herself to her daughter, *pull the checkstring.' 
*Why, mamma — why, manmia?' eagerly inquired Laura. 
* Be quick, my dear,' replied her mother ; * we shall have 
gone too far for me to turn back.* Lauia pulled the check- 
string, and let down the glass. 

* I meant to have stopped,' said Mrs. Belfast to her coach- 
man, * before we had left the town; but as the lane is narrow, 
you need not turn back. I'll aHght here.' 

The moment the coach door was opened, Laura was 
jumping out *You may wait for me,' said Mrs. Belfest; 
' I shall not be gone five minutes.' * Pray, mamma, let me 
go with you,' said Laura. * No, my dear, it does not suit 
me,' answered her mother. * Now do, pray, let me come, I 
wish for it so very much.' Mrs. Belfast, however, without 
staying to hear her finish her entreaty, desired the footman 
to shut the door. 

Laura continued teazing, with her head out of window, 
till she saw her mother turn round into Kensington ; and 
then throwing herself upon the seat, *What can be mamma's 
objection,' said she, * to my going with her? I am sure there 
can be no reason against it. She said she should not be 
gone five minutes. How provoking it is!' 

Five minutes, ten minutes, elapsed, and no Mrs. Belfast 
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returned. 'Where can my mamma be gone?' exclaimed 
Laura. * I am sure I wish I had jumped out ; she would 
then, perhaps, have taken me with her.' Her curiosity now 
passed all bounds. * Did you see which way my mamma wen t, 
Thomas?' said she to the footman, who was walking back- 
wards and forwards by the side of the coach. * No, miss; 
how should I r replied the man. * Oh, I wish I knew,' said 
she. 

Half an hour passed, which, to Laura's impatience, ap- 
peared double the time. ' Open the door, if you please, 
Thomas,' said she ; * I must go and see after my mamma.' 

The moment she had alighted, Mrs. Belfast appeared in 
sight. Laura skipped back into the coach. * Where were 
you going, my dear?' said Mrs. Belfast, as soon as they 
were seated. ' I — I — I began to be uneasy,' replied her 
daughter, blushing. 

* Thank you, l^ura, for your anxiety on my account,' said 
Mrs. Belfast, looking earnestly at her ; * I was detained longer 
than I had expected.' 

' Mamma,' said Laura, trying to assume a smile, after a 
few moments' silence, * where have you been such a long 
time ?' 

* Laura,' replied Mrs. Belfast, * I see plainly what will be 
the case ; as usual, you will make yourself unhappy for the 
day, because there is a trifling circumstance with which I 
have not acquainted you. Do, my dear, take my advice in 
time, and try to suppress your insatiable curiosity.' 

' Yes j but you will tell me, will you not, where you have 
been?' 

' Is this a proof, Laura, you are following my advice ?' 

* But I do wish so very much to know. I never was so 
puzzled in all my life. Oh, mamma, if you would but 
answer me this one question, I would never be curious 
again.' 

* If I do, you will not be nearer satisfied ; for it will intro- 
duce another, which I certainly shall not answer.' 

* Only tell me that, mamma, and I will not ask you any- 
thing further. Did you call anywhere?' * Yes.' 

* At Mrs. Green's?' *No.' 
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* Upon Miss Harris ?' * No.' 
*Upoii any poor person?' 

* Poor in comparison of some, and rich in comparison of 
others ; not a person in absolute indigence.* 

*Did you see anybody that I know?' 

* Yesj six — seven people that you know.' 
*Six or seven gentlemen and ladies?' 

* It is a nice point to determine who are gentlemen and 
ladies.' 

* Mamma, you are determined not to understand me: you 
know very well what I mean.' 

* Well, my poor Laura, I will take pity upon you. The 
seven persons of your acquaintance whom I saw were not, 
according to your acceptation of the word, gentlemen and 
ladies.' 

* Where is it possible you can have been ? Surely not to 
any shop : you could not in that case have objected to my 
going with you.' 

* Nevertheless, it was to a shop that I went' 

* To a shop, mamma ! what shop?' 

* To Mrs. Hilcox's, to purchase something I had occasion 
for.' 

* To purchase what, mamma ?' 

* A puzzle for a curious girl.' 

* Now, mamma, how you do delight to worry me ! ' said 
Laura, peevishly. * Speak,' continued she, bursting into 
tears of vexation, on finding her mother paid no attention 
to what she last said. * Now do, pray, tell me what you 
went to buy.' 

* No, you are now come to the unanswerable question ; 
so, with your leave, we will change the subject' 

Laura, after this, ventured not to plead any further; but 
she was silent and out of humour the remainder of the ride. 
Her mother very kindly attempted several times to lead her 
into conversation; but finding all her endeavours fruitless, 
she took a book out of her pocket, and began to read. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MYSTERY RELATED TO A FRIEND. 

Laura, still vexed and dissatisfied, was by no means in her 
usual spirits at dinner. In the course of the afternoon, 
Ellen Green, a favourite playmate, of nearly her own age, 
unexpectedly called upon her. Laura led her young friend 
into the garden, and putting her arm round her waist, 
immediately began to impart to her the grievance that op- 
pressed her mind. 

* O, my dear Ellen,' said she, * I am glad you are come ; 
for such a strange thing has happened, that I wished to con- 
sult you. Do you know,' she continued, with an air of 
importance, 'my mamma and I went out this morning for an 
airing. We had no sooner turned down the lane that leads 
to Chelsea, than she desired me to pull the checkstring for 
Jacob to stop. I asked her why, and she would not tell 
me. She would not have the coach turn round ; but she 
got out, and away she walked, without listening to what I 
had to say; only telling me she should be back in five 
minutes. I could not iSink what was the matter; for she 
was gone, I dare say, near an hour. When she came back, 
I found, after a great deal of guessing, that she had not 
called upon any of our acquaintance, but had only been to 
Mrs. Hilcox's ; but I am more puzzled than ever, to think 
why there should be so much mystery.' 

* Perhaps,' said Ellen, she went to buy a present for you. 
What are you most in want of?' 

* I want a thousand things,' returned Laura : * my housewife 
is^so shabby, that I am almost ashamed of its bemg seen; 
and I have long wished for a netting weight and a smelling- 
bottle like yours; but what I should like best of all would 
be that sweet little Tunbridge-ware writing-box we both 
admired so much.' 

* Well, Laura,' rejoined Ellen, * I do really think it is not 
impossible that your mamma should have bought that box 
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for you. She saw the other day how much you were pleased 
with it' 

* To be sure/ said Laura, ' it would be quite like her. She 
is always so good, and so indulgent And now that you 
have put this into my head, dear Ellen, I begin to be sorry 
for my behaviour this morning. To speak the truth, I was 
a little out of humour ; but it always provokes me to see a 
person make secrets for nothing.' 

A summons to tea now broke off the conversation, and 
the two little girls had no opportunity to renew it the re- 
mainder of the evening ; but, before they parted, Laura 
promised to give her fnend a particular account, the first 
time they met, of all she could discover relating to this 
important mystery. 

The following day was a restless one to the curious temper 
of Laura. Mrs. Belfast did not attempt to account for her 
wonderful disappearance. Her behaviour- was the same as 
usual, nor did she appear to notice her daughter's uneasiness. 
She put her hand into her pocket several times, and once 
she even felt in it longer than usual. Laura watched her 
with eagerness. Her mamma had just commended her 
attention to her studies, and surely, thought she, this is the 
moment to reward it. Mrs. Belfast's countenance, too, as 
she drew out her hand, expressed to her raised imagination 
something more than ordinary. Alas! what a blank did she 
experience, when she saw her at length put on her thimble, 
and quietly begin to work. Another time, as Laura Avas 
hastily running by the room in which her mother was sitting, 
she heard herself called. * Do you want me, mamma?' 
said she, eagerly, flattering herself that she should at that 
moment receive her expected present * I onljr wish you, 
my dear, to tell Nanny that I want to speak with her.' A 
second severe mortification for the anxious Laura. 

Evening came on, and happily brought with it some relief- 

* When you were at Mrs. Hilcox's yesterday,' inquired she, 

* did you see the beautiful little writing-box?' 

* No, my dear, it was sold.' 

This answer was a clue to unravel the mystery. From her 
mother's knowing so positively it was sold, it was plain she 
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had inquired after it ; but as it might have been a day or 
two before she could procure another, the reason that it had 
not yet been mentioned was evident 

When Laura retired to bed, she amused herself by anti- 
cipating the pleasure the possession of so charming a treasure 
would afford her; and the next morning she contrived 'to 
send a note to Ellen, acquainting her that they had not been 
mistaken in their conjectures. 

Nearly a week elapsed, and Laura began to grow very 
impatient for the arrival of the standish. She was one 
morning sitting with her mamma, when the maid came in 
and said that a person had brought a box, but was not certain 
that he was at the right house. 

*0 yes,' said Mrs. Belfast; 'it is for me; let it be taken in.' 

* Shall I go and fetch it, mamma?* said Laura. 

* No, my dear, Nanny will take it to my dressing-room ; 
I am busy, and do not want it here.' 

* Mamma, I will carry it up, if you please.' 

* I had much rather, Laura, you should mind your work. 
You know I wait for what you are doing.' 

Laura was obliged to stifle her impatience, and continue 
her employment ; but she pleased herself with the thought, 
that she was certain of soon receiving the long-hoped-for 
present, and finding the mystery completely done away. 



CHAPTER IIL 

A PEEP INTO THE BOX. 

Mrs. Belfast had an engagement for the evening; and 
Laura, who had not before had an opportunity, ran up into her 
mamma's dressing-room the moment the coach had driven 
from the door. After searching in vain all over the room, 
and looking in every open drawer, a plain deal box, on the 
top of a high chest of drawers, attracted her attention ; which, 
though of itself without either beauty or value, might, she 
hoped, contain the object of her wishes. 

Her eyes sparkling with expectation, she mounted upon 
a chair, and attempted to take it down; but after having 
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reached it with a good deal of difficulty, as she was still too 
short to hold it securely, it unfortunately slipped from her 
hands, and falling upon a large swing-glass that stood upon 
a dressing-table beneath, smashed it into a thousand pieces. 
Laura was, however, too much engaged to pay any atten- 
tion to the accident She sprang from the chair; but on 
lifting up the cover, how great was her surprise to find that 
the box was empty! 

* Oh, dear!' she exclaimed, *how can this be! Surely 
everything happens to teaze me. I am not at all nearer 
knowing the secret than I was before.' And then she added, 
looking mournfully at the glass, * What an unlucky accident! 
Oh, what shall I say to my mamma?' 

Having employed herself for some time in picking up the 
broken glass, she went to Nanny, and after bewailing her 
misfortune, inquired if she could tell what it was that came 
in the fatal box ? * Oh yes, miss,' said Nanny; * Miss Pen- 
ning sent home your mamma's new bonnet in it My mistress 
is gone out in it to-night' 

*Ah! is that all?' said Laura, in a disappointed tone. 
' But pray, Nanny, can you tell whether any other box, or 
any parcel, has come to the house this last week without my 
knowing it?' 

* No, that I can't,' answered Nanny ; * but I have not heard 
of any.' 

Laura then, with equal eagerness, repeated the same 
question to all the other servants, and received from each 
of them a similar answer. 

Miss Belfast's disposition was ingenuous: she therefore 
determined to be the first to acquaint her mother with the 
accident The moment she returned she ran to her, and 
summoning all her courage, tremblingly informed her of all 
that had happened. 

' Is there no end to your restless curiosity?' inquired Mrs. 
Belfast. * Could you suppose that there was anything in 
that box that related to you?' Laura coloured and hUng 
her head. * Speak, Laura,' continued her mother; * did you 
imagine that the box contained anything of yours ? or what 
could induce you to be so insufferably inquisitive ?' 
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* Mamma,' returned the abashed girl, 'you know you 
would not tell me, the other day, what you went to buy at 
Mrs. Hilc'ox's ; and I took it into my head it was a present 
for me ; and I thought it might be in that box ; and so I 
looked to see what it was.' 

* I will forgive you this once,* rejoined Mrs. Belfast, * in 
consideration of your honest confession ; but let not the 
lesson of this afternoon be lost upon you. Do endeavour 
to check this prying propensity, which, believe me, Laura, if 
indulged, will prove your tormentor through life. As to your 
present conjectures,' continued she, after a pause, * they were 
quite without foundation ; for I had not the smallest inten- 
tion of buying any thing for you at Mrs. Hilcox's. The 
mighty occasion of my leaving you, I may possibly one day 
be at liberty to reveal.' 

A day or two passed before Laura had an opportunity to 
relate her disappointment to Ellen, during which time her 
imagination was constantly on the stretch to find something 
mysterious in the most simple occurrence, and to trace in 
whatever was said some allusion to the wonderful visit to 
Mrs. Hilcox's. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE DISPUTE. 

Laura having obtained permission to visit her friend, im- 
mediately took her aside to relate all that had passed. * And 
now, my dear Ellen,' said she, * I do not know what to 
suppose. The more I think over every circumstance, the 
more I am convinced my mamma left me for some very 
particular reason. She thought to impose upon me, that is 
very plain, by telling me she went to Mrs. Hilcox's to 
purchase something ; but I am not to be caught so easily 
neither. It is very likely she did buy spme trifling article ; 
but that never was her motive for stopping the coach, and 
refusing to take me with her.' 

* Pooh ! ' said Ellen, * what other reason could she have 
for going to the shop ?' 

' 'That,' said Laura, * I am sure I cannot tell; for I have 
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puzzled to no purpose. She was saying yesterday, that 
people should, in some cases, be careful to assist privately 
those that are in distress, as it might hurt their feelings, if 
it should be known that they accepted of relief; and this 
seemed to bring to her mind Mrs. Hilcox; for she spoke^ 
of her immediately after. So it came into my head, that she 
might possibly have called to carry her two or three guineas, 
for you know she lost her husband very lately.' 

* Yes ; but you know she is in a very good way of busi- 
ness.' 

* So everybody supposes, but we very often hear of shop- 
keepers going on for some time in a flourishing way, and 
then breaking all to nothing, to the surprise of all the 
world ; and I should not wonder if that should soon be the 
case with the Hilcoxes. However, let my mamma have 
done for them what she would, there could certainly be no 
objection to her mentioning it to her own daughter,' Ellen 
smiled. *You cannot imagine,' continued Laura, gravely, 
' how I am puzzled between my different fancies. There is 
one,' added she, sighing, * that I fear is but too likely to be 
true j and yet it is so melancholy, that I cannot bear to 
think of it' 

* Dear Laura, what can that be?' inquired Ellen. 

* We went the night before last to drink tea with Mrs. 
Darwin and her daughter, who, you know, have the first 
floor at the Hilcoxes' ; and when we came away, my mamma 
praised Maria as the most amiable and accomplished girl 
she knew, and said she did so much credit to her instruct 
tress, that there was no school to which she should so much 
like to send a daughter of her own, as to Mrs. Hutchinson's, 
where Maria has been ever since she was eight years old. 
From this, and from a great many other circumstances^ 
I cannot help fearing that she went to Mrs. Hilcox's to 
make inquiries of Mrs. Darwin ; and that she means to send 
me to school with Maria as soon as the Midsummer holi* 
days are over.' 

* But did not your mamma tell you that she did not call 
upon any lady?' 

Laura, Not upon any lady according to my acceptation 
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of the word ; but she knows very well that I do not think 
Mrs. Darwin looks at all like one, with her slouch bonnet 
and morning cap, for she has heard me say so a thousand 
titnes. 

Ellen, Well I think you have no occasion to make your- 
self uneasy. 

Laura, But when one is in a puzzle, such odd notions 
will come into one's head ! However, I must own I some- 
times think I am a great simpleton, to torment myself^ 
while perhaps my mamma might only have intended to give 
me pleasure, and might have gone to Mrs. Hilcox's to 
bespeak her son to come and play to us some afternoon on 
his violin while we danced upon tie lawn. 

* Oh, dear !* exclaimed Ellen, giving a sudden spring for 
joy, * what a charming evening we should have ! But tell 
me, Laura, what reason have you for this supposition?' 

Laura, Oh, not much; only my mamma told me she 
wished I would practise the steps more by myself, for I had 
so forgotten them, she should be ashamed of any one seeing 
me dance. And another time, she said she liked a summer 
evening's dance in the open air much better than a winter's 
ball ; and the night before last, as we were coming away, 
she told Miss Darwin she intended very shortly to invite a 
small number of Laura's young friends, and she hoped she 
would consent to join the party. 

Ellen, But if your mamma really went to speak to 
young Hilcox the day you suppose, I do not see why the 
dance should have been put off so long. 

Laura, Nor I neither ; only, you know, she might wai^ 
for a moon. 

The delights of the dance were canvassed for some time, 
till Ellen observed, with a smile, that they seemed to have 
thoroughly arranged every particular ; and added, that she 
was grieved to think that, after all, such a pretty plan was 
but an airy castle. 

* You never will enter into any of my fancies^ Ellen,' 
exclaimed Laura, peevishly. *Tell me yourself, what do 
you suppose my mamma left me for in that unaccountable 
manner?' 
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Ellen, Indeed I did not know ; but I dare say for no- 
thing that concerns me. 

Laura, I dare say, however, it concerns me. Therefore 
tell me, is there any one thing besides that I have men- 
tioned, for which you can suppose it possible that she went 
to Mrs. Hilcox's? 

Ellen, Yes, a great many. 

Laura, Oh then tell me, Ellen; make haste; I want to 
know, of all things in the world. 

Ellen, To buy something for your papa. 

Laura, I do not think ^t is at all likely. I do not see 
anything that a man can want 

Ellen, The last time I was at your house he said, the root- 
stands were so shabby, he was ashamed of seeing them. 
Perhaps Mrs. Belfast bespoke a new pair to surprise him. 

Laura, And does that accotmt for her not taking me 
with her ? 

Ellen, Yes, she might intend to surprise you too. 

Laura, Oh, I dare say, I should be as much pleased 
with the surprise of a pair of new root-stands, as with being 
in the secret from the very first ! 

Ellen. Well, then, she had a mind to play upon your 
curiosity. 

' Laura, A very kind motive, truly, that would have been ! 
But however, Ellen, I can tell you, I am by no means 
curious. I know I am of an open temper, and I hate reserve; 
but I believe I am as little curious as anybody in other 
people's affairs. 

*You not curious!' retorted Ellen, scornfully; *you that 
are always miserable, if there is anything concealed from you I 
I wonder who is curious, if Laura Belfast is not !' 

* I am not curious, I tell you,' returned Laura, in a high 
tone. *My mamma might have bought everything in the 
shop, and I should not have cared, only I cannot bear to be 
put off with a false excuse, and to be treated with a want of 
confidence.' 

Ellen, A mighty want of confidence, if your mamma had 
bought a pair of root-stands, and had not told you of them 
till they were sent home ! 
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Laura, But I am sure she went away for something a 
great deal more important. And now, upon thinking of it 
again, I feel quite positive it was to carry something to Mrs. 
Hilcox j for she sent us a basket of cherries the other day, 
and said they were the first she had gathered. She never 
did such a thing before, and it is very plain she would 
not now, if she had not had some particular cause to be 
grateful. 

Ellen, I see nothing so very surprising in that. She 
gave me a canary-bird last summer, and I am sure I never 
did anything to oblige her. But you perhaps may puzzle 
away and find some mystery in it. 

Laura, Well, Miss Ellen, I'll take care not to open my 
mind to you another time. 

Ellen, A great loss I shall have. Miss Laura, if all you 
have to tell me is as important as that your mamma went 
into a shop. 

Laura was going to reply with much bitterness, when she 
received a hasty summons into the parlour, where her father 
was waiting to conduct her home. She coolly wished her 
friend good-night, and they parted with mutual dissatis • 
faction. 



CHAPTER V. 

VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 

When Laura arose the next morning, she determined, in 
the course of the day, to put such questions to her mother, 
as should oblige her to unravel the whole mystery. After a 
good deal of thought she began by saying, with apparent 
carelessness as they sat at work, ' Do not you think, 
mamma, it would be a good plan to let Mrs. Hilcox have 
some of those shirts to make?' *Mrs. Hilcox, my dear!' 
exclaimed Mrs. Belfast, in a voice of surprise. * Yes,' an- 
swered Laura ; * she and her daughter might find time for 
work of an evening, and it would be such a charity to em- 
p]oy them !' 

Mrs, Belfast You certainly must be better acquainted 
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with their affairs, Laura, than I am, if you know them to be 
in straitened circumstances. 

* You do not know them to be in distress ?' said Laura, 
looking archly in her mother's face, with a smile of triumph 
at the idea how much Mrs. Belfast would be disconcerted, 
when she found that her secret was discovered. 

* No indeed, my dear,' returned Mrs. Belfast, * I do assure 
you I have not the smallest suspicion of it Pray, Laura, 
may I inquire what gave rise to the idea?' 

Laura, Oh ! I had no reason for it ; only, you know, she 
lost her husband very lately ; and did not you once say 
something very like it? 

Mrs, Belfast You might very probably hear me pity her 
for the loss of her husband ; but, so far from his having left 
her in pecuniary distress, I believe Mr. Hilcox had been 
remarkably successful; and since his death everybody seems 
to make it a point to continue to deal with her. Her 
children, you know, are most of them grown up, and I 
believe settled very much to her satisfaction \ so that I 
rather think, Laura, she would feel herself affronted at my 
offering her plain-work. 

* What do you think could be her motive,' inquired Laura, 
after a pause, *in sending you that basket of cherries the 
other day?* 

Mrs. Belfast To show a pleasing mark of attention to a 
neighbour and a good customer. It did not strike me as 
anything very extraordinary. 

Laura blushed at the recollection of her positiveness and 
warmth the preceding evening. After a silence of some 
time, she inquired of her mother when she would give her 
leave to invite Miss Darwin and the other young ladies she 
had mentioned. 

Mrs, Belfast, Next Thursday, my love, if nothing hap- 
pens to prevent. 

Laura, And how shall we contrive to entertain them, 
mamma? 

Mrs, Belfast You may either have a ramble in the 
gardens, or look at prints, or play at traveller, or do any- 
Siing else tliey seem best to like. I cannot say I feel under 
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any apprehensions that five or six little girls will not know 
how to amuse themselves. 

Laura, Does not Mrs. Hilcox's son play very well on 
the violin ? 

Mrs. Belfast, I believe he does. 

Laura, Do you know what he charges for playing for an 
evening ? 

Mrs, Belfast, No, indeed, I do not exactly ; but I believe 
about half a guinea. 

Laura, after in vain allowing her mother time to make the 
expected proposal, ventured to inquire if she had not some 
intention of giving their visitors a dance upon the lawn, and 
sending for Mr. Hilcox to play to them. 

Mrs, Belfast smiled. No my dear, said she, I cannot 
say I have ever had a thought of the kind. If, when your 
friends are here, you are all disposed for a hop, I will play 
to you on the piano with great pleasure ; but as for sending 
for a fiddler, and giving a regular dance, I cannot agree 
to that 

Laura, abashed and disappointed, sighed, on considering 
that, as all her other fancies had now been contradicted, 
there was the more probability of her fancy relating to 
school being well founded. 

When once the mind has adopted an idea, however ridi- 
culous it may be in itself, the most indifferent circumstance 
is arrested to confirm it. In the course of the afternoon a 
lady, who accidentally called, inquired of Mrs. Belfast, if 
she had not proposed that her daughter should learn music 
of Mr. Fleming a gentleman who taught several families in 
the neighbourhood. *I did talk of it once,' replied Mrs. 
Belfast ; * but I am not sufficiently satisfied with Mr. Flem- 
ing's style of playing. Laura will learn music soon ; but it 
will be of another master who has been greatly recom- 
mended to me by a lady of my acquaintance.' Laura 
eagerly inquired his name; but as her mamma could not 
recollect it, she instantly set it down for granted, that the 
lady alluded to was Mrs. Darwin, and that the person she 
had recommended was the master who taught at Mrs. 
Hutchinson's school. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A SERIOUS ALARM. 

The following Thursday a large party of young folks as- 
sembled at Mr. Belfast's. Mr. and Mrs. Belfast formed a 
variety of plans for their diversion, and Laura was the only 
one who did not enjoy the evening. Soon after Miss Darwin 
came she contrived privately to ask her, if her mamma had 
lately called at their lodgings. * She was so good as to come 
herself yesterday, to give me an invitation for this evening/ 
replied Miss Darwin. 

* But can you recollect,' inquired the inquisitive Laura, 
' whether she called yesterday week, about half-past two, 
and staid an hour with you? I have particular reasons for 
asking.' 

* I know she called one morning,' answered Maria, * about 
a week ago ; but I cannot recollect the day/ 

* I hope, you will forgive me for seeming to be so imper- 
tinent ; but pray, did she say anything about your school ? ' 

*I remember my aunt Hutchinson was mentioned; but I 
did not hear much, for my mother soon sent me out of the 
room.' 

Every fear of Laura was now confirmed. She felt that 
she could not have asked another question without bursting 
into tears ; and though, in general, no one engaged in play 
with greater spirit, her heart was this evening so saddened 
at the thought of leaving home, that she heartily rejoiced 
when the hour came for her visitors' departure. 

Before they went away, she obtained permission of her 
mamma to invite Ellen Green, who was one of the party, 
to spend the next day with her, as Mrs. Belfast had a par- 
ticular engagement in town. * And then, my dear Ellen,' 
she faultered out as she walked with her to the gate, ' I will 
open my whole mind to you ; for, indeed, indeed, I am very 
unhappy.' 

When Laura found herself in bed, secure fh)m observation, 
she gave free vent to her grief. The parting scene she 
painted in the most dismal colours, and anticipated every 
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feeling that would wring her heart, when at a distance from 
those she loved. Happily, however, she soon forgot her 
sorrows, and in less than an hour cried herself to sleep. 

She awoke the next morning greatly refreshed by the 
slumbers of the night. Should she be sent to school, her 
sorrows, she began to think, might admit of more alleviations 
than the evening before she had imagined possible; but she 
was wilUng to hope she had been too easily alarmed. The 
conversation of her parents at breakfast contributed to 
restore her to her usual spirits ; and by degrees she looked 
forwards with the idea of laughing with Ellen at her self- 
made affliction, when an incident occurred that plunged her 
again into the most direful distress. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE PROSPECT OF PARTING. 

Mrs. Belfast was on the point of setting off, when a servant 
brought her a letter, which she hastily opened, to see if it re- 
quired an answer. Laura's usual curiosity made her extremely 
impatient to know from whom it came \ but her mother, 
whose attention was engaged by the letter, for some time 
gave no answer to her repeated inquiries ; till, as she was 
locking it up in the desk, she replied, * From Mrs. Hutchin- 
son ; ' and then, as her carriage was waiting, she hastily rah 
downstairs, not allowing time to the overpowered girl to 
inquire an explanation. 

* Oh dear ! oh dear ! * exclaimed Laura, * what will become 
of me ? * and flinging herself into a sofa, she gave way to 
the most passionate expressions of grief. She was in this 
situation when Ellen entered the room, and eagerly inquired 
what was the matter. Laura, redoubling her sobs, grasped 
her hand, and hid her face in her bosom. The tears started 
to the eyes of Ellen, and her voice failed her, as she en- 
deavoured to soothe her friend, in whose grief she already 
sympathised, though she knew not its cause. At last the 
unhappy Laura sobbed out, that she was really going to 
school. 

* Are you quite sure of it ? ' cried Ellen, bursting into 
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tears; *has your mamma told you so?' Then, putting her 
-arms round her waist, she clung to her, as if fearful she 
should lose her that moment. 

As Laura grew, in some degree, more composed, she 
related in an incoherent manner, all her reasons for suppos- 
ing that it was finally settled she should be sent to Mrs. 
Hutchinson's. 

The day was spent in mutual lamentations. Miss Belfast 
declared she should not have an easy moment till she 
returned to Kensington; and Ellen, with equal sincerity, 
maintained she could never be happy while her dear Laura 
was away. They both bitterly reproached themselves for 
their foolish dispute the last time Uiey were alone together. 

* How could we,* exclaimed Ellen, * quarrel about such a 
trifle ! we that do love each other so dearly!' 

* What a threat was mine,' said Laura, * that I would not 
open my heart to you again I Oh ! my dear Ellen, how 
miserable shall I be when I cannot tell you all my thoughts 
as I have been used to do!' 

* When you are gone,' rejoined Ellen, in a mournful tone, 

* what shaU I not be willing to give for one hour with you I 
and we spoiled,' she continued, again bursting into tears, 

* one of the last evenings we may have together.' 

Sometimes the conversation took a more cheerful turn. 
They agreed upon a strict correspondence, felt a momentary 
delight at the idea of the number of anecdotes they should 
have to communicate, and dwelt with rapture on their meet- 
ing at Christmas. 

In the evening, as they were waiting in Mrs. Belfast's 
dressing-room till Ellen should be sent for, again talking 
over all the circumstances that had occasioned the dismal 
supposition, * Dear Laura,' said Ellen, * after all I am half 
inclined to hope you may be mistaken. Might not your 
mamma have said Mrs. Hutchins, or Mrs. Hudson, and you 
have mistaken it for Hutchinson ? ' 

* O that it might be so ! ' exclaimed Laura, clasping her 
hands together. * What would I not give for one peep at 
the letter ! It is the top thing in this desk that we are lolling 
upon j and this is the key,' added she, selecting one from a 
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bunch of keys which she had been for some time twisting 
about in her fingers, and which Mrs. Belfast, in her hurry, 
had left upon the table. 

Ellen was silent, and Laura felt ashamed of having even 
hinted at a mean action. * I hope my mamma,' said she, 
'will come into my room, as she usually does, before she 
goes to bed. I am sure I shall be awake, and then I will 
ask her everything.' 

* I wish I could know before I go home,' said Ellen, with 
a sigh. * I have been thinking there may be more than one 
Mrs. Hutchinson in the world.' 

Laura, Well, there can be no harm in just looking at 
the letter to see the postmark. Do you think there can, 
Ellen? 

Ellen, I do not know. It does not seem to me quite 
right. 

Laura, Nor to me neither. Well, then, we will let it 
alone. But it would be such a satisfaction only to look at 
the outside of the letter; because, you know, if it has not 
the Norwich postmark, we may make ourselves quite easy. 
So saying, she unlocked the desk. The postmark was so 
carelessly stamped as to be wholly illegible. It plainly, 
however, began with an N, and the size of the word could 
leave little doubt for what it was intended. 

* I must,' said the trembling girl, 'just look to see if there 
is a date inside. I need not read another word, you know.' 

* Stop, Laura,' cried Ellen ; you said * you would not open 
it.' 

* Nay, Ellen, there can be no more harm in that than in 
looking at the outside of the letter. I must, and I will see 
if it comes from Mrs. Hutchinson the schoolmistress.' On 
opening the letter, the first word that met her eye was 
Norwich, and by a second glance she perceived that it 
began in the following manner: * I am delighted to find, my 
dear madam, that you were satisfied in the inquiries you 

made of Mrs. Darwin ' Laura gave a shriek, and tossed 

the letter from her ; then, wringing her hands, she walked 
backwards and forwards in an agony of distress. Ellen, 
after vainly endeavouring to soothe her friend, threw herselif 
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upon a chair, and, hiding her face in her handkerchief, gave 
free vent to her tears. At this moment Nanny entered the 
room, and told Miss Green that her servant waited for her 
below. 

They then took as solemn a parting as if they had been 
certain of not meeting for months; and when her friend 
was gone, Lam-a remained for some time lost in anguish. 

At length the fallen letter caught her attention, and she 
picked it up in order to replace it in the desk. Again she 
examined the word Norwich. * I may as well,* thought she, 
* read the rest of the letter, only just to see what it says 
about me.' The conscience of Laura, which already re- 
proached her for having acted meanly, opposed this determi- 
nation ; but after a short debate with herself^ her impatience 
conquered her better principles, and, with an anxious mind, 
she perused the whole. 

The beginning sentence only renewed her distress ; but 
how much was she overjoyed to find that all the rest related 
to some business with which she was unacquainted, and that 
not a syllable had any reference to herself ! 

Her transport at this discovery for a time prevented her 
from considering the impropriety of her conduct ; but as her 
joy by degrees abated, the idea of meanness became painful 
to her, and she dreaded her mother's just displeasure in case 
of detection. She therefore, with much care, replaced the 
letter exactly as she had found it, and strove to put the keys 
on the very same spot on which they had been left by Mrs. 
Belfast 

CHAPTER VIII. 

LAURA'S REMORSE. 

Miss Belfast's sensations the next morning, on the idea of 
meeting her parents, were very different from those she 
usually experienced after a day's separation. She was sen- 
sible she merited their anger, and that if they treated her with 
their accustomed tenderness, it could only proceed from 
their ignorance of her behaviour. Impressed with these 
feelings, she loitered in her own room till breakfast was 
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half over; and when she went down, she seated herself at a 
corner of the table, with an embarrassment their presence 
seldom excited. 

'Well, Laura,' inquired her mamma, *had you a very 
lively day yesterday with Ellen Green ? ' 

* I do not know, mamma,' replied she, deeply colouring. 
*You seem doubtful, my dear,' resumed her mother. 

* Surely you did not engage in any dispute ? ' 

* Oh, no! we never were better friends.' 

* In what manner did you amuse yourselves ? ' 

Laura's confusion now increased ; and it was not without 
hesitation she answered, * Part of the time we walked in 
the garden, and afterwards we talked.' 

'Upon my word, two very sedate ladies! But I have 
some news for you, Laura, which I think will give you 
pleasure. I have engaged Mr. Brandini to teach you music, 
as soon as the Midsummer hoUdays are over. He is at 
present too much engaged with private scholars to have 
leisure to attend you.' 

Laura, who would at all times have been delighted with 
the prospect of learning music, at this moment heard the 
news wit5i particular pleasure, as it seemed to preclude the 
possibility of her being sent to Mrs. Hutchinson's. Happy, 
likewise, in an opportunity to avoid the former topic of con- 
versation, she replied in the most animated terms, and 
warmly expressed her gratitude. 

But though the cause of her late uneasiness was thus 
removed, she could not dwell without poignant regret on 
the distress in which, by her folly, her beloved Ellen was 
involved. Had her mamma been acquainted with it, she 
knew that she would readily have permitted her to have 
called upon her friend to quiet her fears ; but she was afraid 
of hinting a wish to go to Mrs. Green's, lest her motive 
should be inquired into ; and though the aiffection she bore 
her mother, and her natural openness of temper, made her 
often on the point of confessing her fault, yet her courage 
as constantly failed her, on the recollection of the extreme 
detestation Mrs. Belfast always expressed of every act that 
bordered upon meanness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FRESH GAME STARTED. 

A DAY or two after the vexations mentioned in the last 
chapter, when the cause that excited them was nearly for- 
gotten, Laura was sitting with her parents in the bow- window 
of the saloon. Mr. Belfast was employed in looking over 
the newspaper, when suddenly leaning against the chair of 
his wife, and putting one arm round her waist, * See, my 
dear,' said he, directing her eye to an advertisement, * here 
is the very cottage we were wishing for, and exactly in the 
spot that Mrs. Darwin so much recommended for those who 
wished to retrench.' 

Mrs. Belfast smiled. * Indeed,' said she, * I think there is 
no time to be lost' * What ! what !' exclaimed Laura, skip- 
ping behind her parents in order to overlook the paper — - 
* what is it you say, papa ?* 

* Your mother understood me, ma petite curieuse,' returned 
he, patting her on the head ; * I only alluded to a conver- 
sation we had the other evening.' 

This answer did not satisfy the eager Laura, whose 
curiosity, once excited, was not easily suppressed; and from 
the above cursory mention of Mrs. Darwin, her quick ima- 
gination instantly connected the present mystery of the 
cottage, as she termed it, with the subject of her late per- 
plexity. What strengthened her suspicions was an imperfect 
recollection of something to the following effect, in the 
letter of which she had clandestinely obtained a perusal : 
after a sentence she had totally forgotten, Mrs. Hutchinson 
added, * that she felt herself truly concerned at the altera- 
tion in the circumstances of her friends; that the change 
must be keenly felt; but that she trusted their fortitude would 
enable them to bear with cheerfulness every sacrifice they 
should be compelled to make.' On reading this paragraph, 
Laura had paused for a moment to consider to whom it 
could allude ; but her mind being then occupied by a more 
interesting subject, it had made but little impression. Now, 
however, she did not doubt but that her own parents were 
the friends spoken of by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
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The inquiries made of Mrs. Darwin, mentioned in the 
first sentence, she presumed, related to the situation of some 
place in the country ; and though the contents of the rest 
of the letter had entirely slipped her memory, she felt 
certain they so plainly referred to the same circumstance, 
that she only wondered her penetration had not sooner 
made the discovery. 

Laura waited impatiently till the newspaper was laid upon 
the table ; when, taking it up, she ran over with eager haste 
the advertisements relating to houses. 

After some consideration, she selected the following as 
the one her father had pointed out: 

*To be let, and entered upon at Michaelmas next, an 
eligible farm, known by the name of Clare Hall, delightfully 
situated in a romantic valley in the county of Devon, within 
ten miles of Exmouth ; consisting of a small farmhouse, 
thatched, and neatly fitted up in the cottage style, together 
with a garden, orchard, and about 200 acres of arable and 
meadow land. Particulars may be had by applying, &c.' 

That very evening Laura heard her father mention to 
a gentleman, that he should be absent from home for two or 
three weeks, as he intended accompanying a friend on a 
tour on the south-west coast What could be stronger con- 
firmation ? Laura gave a significant smile, on the conscious- 
ness of being well acquainted with the motive of his journey; 
but it escaped the notice of Mr. Belfast * I hope the house 
will not be taken ; do not you, mamma?' said she to her 
mother the next day. 

' What house, my dear?' 

* Why, that charming cottage in Devonshire my papa is 
going into the country to see after.' 

* What makes you suppose he has any such intention ? ' 

* Oh, I know very well. You need not pretend to hide it 
from me. Did not I see him point it out to you yesterday 
in the newspaper?' 

* And on that circumstance only have you contrived to 
form such a pretty story?' said Mrs. Belfast. 

Laura blushed, whose strongest reason for her conjecture 
was such as she dared not disclose. She was hesitating in 
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what manner to reply, when a loud ring at the bell, an- 
nouncing the arrival of company, effectually prevented fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Fearful of being again interrogated, she never ventured to 
renew the subject. A reserve to which she was so little 
accustomed cost her much ; but she endeavoured to atone 
for the silence she forced herself to observe towards her 
parents, by enlarging to every one else on the plans which 
occupied her thoughts. 

' Oh, Nanny, Nanny,* said she, the first opportunity, * we 
are going to live in the country, a great way off, in a pretty 
little farm ; and we shall have horses, and cows, and sheep, 
and poultry, and everything you can think of; and a nice 
orchard, and such plenty of firuit ! And I dare say there 
will be a pretty little pony for me to ride upon. Oh 1 we 
shall be so happy,' said she, skipping about, * in our pretty 
cottage ! ' 

* Your cottage ! ' said Nanny. 

* Yes, a nice little snug farmhouse, fitted up in the cottage 
style. It is in Devonshire. It is called Clare Hall.' 

*And what is the meaning of this moving?' inquired 
Nanny. 

Laura, I cannot tell you exactly ; but by what I can find 
out, I fancy my papa must have had great losses in trade, 
and so he thinks it better to go into tiie country, where he 
can live cheap. 

Nanny, Great losses ! Does not that make you very 
uneasy ? 

Laura, Oh dear, not at all. I am sure I shall enjoy 
myself a great deal more than I do now. We shall have my 
papa with us all day ; and he will have nothing to do but to 
see about the farm, and read to us when we are at work, and 
ride and walk with us. 

Nanny, What servants does your mamma take with her? 

Laura, I dare say she will not take any, as we are going 
to save all the money we can. We shall hire a strong maid 
in the country, I suppose, to do the work of the house, and 
to wash ; and I shall help to chum, and take care of little 
Henry; and we shall not want much washing; for I shall not 
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often wear white frocks. My straw hat, tied under my chin 
with pink ribbons, will do very well for the country, you 
know ; and I shall put a garland of natural flowers round to 
make me look like a shepherdess. 

Nanny, What do you suppose will be done with the 
coach ? 

Laura, We certainly shall not take that with us. 

Nanny, Why ! it was new but a few months ago. 

Laura, That does not signify ; we shall get the more for 
it It is very likely we shall have a country cart to ride 
about in. How often I have longed to ride in a cart ! 

Nanny, Well, I must inquire what my mistress means to 
do ; for if I am to be turned off, it is time I should begin to 
look about me. 

Laura, Pray, Nanny, do not say anything to mamma 
about it : she will not like I should have mentioned it to you. 
Besides, we cannot go before Michaelmas, and you know 
her well enough to be sure she will not turn you away 
unhandsomely. I do not know — perhaps she may take you 
along with us. Indeed, I know nothing for certain; for 
mamma has not said a word to me about it. 

Nanny, What am I to believe, then, of all this fine story 
you have been telling me ? 

Laura. Oh, I have very good reasons for believing it to 
be all true, though I cannot exactly tell you what they are. 
I have heard my papa and mamma talking together ; and, I 
believe, I can be pretty certain my papa is going into the ' 
country to settle about the house. 

CHAPTER X. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Notwithstanding the rapture with which Laura thus dwelt 
on the scheme of retiring into the country, her heart almost 
failed her when, a few days after, she came to unfold the 
particulars to Ellen ; she felt doubtful whether all the rural 
pleasures she had promised herself would counterbalance 
the pain she should feel on quitting her friend. 

She had accidentally met her one evening, when she was 
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walking with her father and mother, and had only time, in a 
whisper, to inform her that her fears, relating to school, 
were without foundation. This was all she saw of her from 
the mournful day the letter was opened till the afternoon of 
her father's departure for the country, when she was called 
by Mrs. Belfast to accompany her to Mrs. Green's. 

* I am going to tell you a piece of news that will surprise 
you,' said Laura, the moment she was alone with her friend : 
* I have now, Ellen, really foimd out the secret I know 
the reason my mamma went to Mrs. Hilcox's. It was to 
make inquiries of Mrs. Darwin, but not about school.' 

' What is the matter now ? ' said Ellen, half affrighted at 
Laura's manner, which seemed to imply a certainty that 
what she had to communicate would afflict her friend, though 
she herself hardly knew whether to be pleased or not 

Laura. Do not frighten yourself so, Ellen ; I shall be 
afraid of telling you, if you do. It is only that I fancy my 
papa is going to take a house. 

Ellen, A house? — ^Where? — How? You are not going 
to leave Kensington, are you ? 

Laura. I fancy we shall soon, but certainly not before 
Michaelmas. Now, my dear girl, do not tremble* in this 
way, and I'll tell you all about it We are going to Clare 
Hall, a charming cottage, just such a one I fancy, by the 
description, as you and I have often wished to live in. It 
is in a valley in Devonshire, a delightful romantic part of the 
country. 

' In Devonshire !' said Ellen, bursting into tears. 

Laura, Dear Ellen, do not disturb yourself so. I shall 
be sorry I have said anything to you on the subject I dare 
say your mamma will give you leave to come down with us, 
and we shall keep you three or four months, and then you 
know we shall be together the whole day, and take so many 
new walks. Besides, we shall be within ten miles of Ex- 
mouth, and that is by the seaside ; and you know how long 
you have wished to see the sea. 

* Ah, Laura ! ' said Ellen with a sigh, * how differently you 
talk of a separation now, from what you did the last time 
we were together.' 

Laura. To be sure, when you have left me, I shall not 
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enjoy anything so much ; but then I shall hope to see you 
again the next summer; and I assure you I mean to come 
and stay with you very often, so that we shall see more of 
each other than we have ever done before. 

Ellen, But that is very different from being able to pop in 
and out when we please. But tell me, Laura, do you really 
know all you are saying to be true, or are you again making 
a fool of me with one of your fancies ! 

Laura, No, this time I am sure I am not mistaken. My 
papa set off to-day to see after the house. 

Ellen, Did he tell you so ? 

Laura. No, he did not tell me so, but I am certain of it 
for all that. 

Ellen, How are you certain of it ? My dear friend, do 
not keep me in suspense. 

Laura. Now you are a little better, I will not 

She then exactly related every circumstance that had 
occurred, from the time of her reading Mrs. Hutchinson's 
letter to the present moment, as her raised imagination, and 
fondness for the marvellous, would admit 

* Oh, if this is all the reason you have for supposing you 
are going away,* said Ellen, * I think I need not make myself 
very uneasy. How improbable if your father and mother 
found themselves in reduced circumstances, that they should 
talk to Mrs. Darwin, and write to Mrs. Hutchinson, about it ! 

JLaura, No, not at all improbable. I'll tell you how I 
have settled it Though they are not very intimate with 
Mrs. Darwin, yet I know they have a great respect for her ; 
and as she has travelled all over England, when they 
wished to retire into some cheap country, it was very likely 
they should ask her opinion upon the subject And as 
Mrs. Darwin travelled with Mrs. Hutchinson, what could 
be more natural than that she should write to her and 
say, * What part of the country, sister, do you think we 
found the cheapest ? Do not you think Devonshire would 
be best for a small family that wishes to retire upon a saving 
plan?' 

Ellen. And this accounts for Mrs. Hutchinson, an entire 
stranger, writing to your mamma ! 

BB 2 
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Laura, She is not an entire stranger, as I have found 
out since I saw you. She and mamma were schoolfellows, 
and used to be very intimate when they were young. 

Ellen, But was there anything in the letter about Devon- 
shire ? 

Laura, Indeed I hardly know ; I read it in such a hurry, 
and was in such agitation of mind. But this I very well 
remember, that Mrs. Hutchinson said, she was very sorry 
my mamma should be in low circumstances. 

Ellen, The letter said that your mamma was in low cir- 
cumstances ! 

Laura, It did not say those very words, but something 
quite to that purpose. I know it meant the same thing. 

Ellen. But have you any other reasons for believing this 
sad stor)^ ? 

Laura, Everything that has passed since confirms it more 
and more. Nanny told me yesterday that cook said she 
was not at all surprised on hearing we were grown poor ; for 
mamma had seemed very stingy lately ; and had said a great 
deal about the butter and meat being wasted. 

Ellen, But, Laura, how very much you are to blame to 
talk to the servants about what you have reason to believe 
your mamma wishes not to be known. 

Laura. If my mamma placed confidence in me, my dear, 
she should find that I could keep a secret as well as any 
body; but as she has not thought fit to do that, I am under 
no tie whatever j I am at full liberty to tell any body what I 
can find out. 

Ellen, Well, Laura, go on with your proofs. 

Laura, The night you met us walking on the Hammer- 
smith road, a man passed in a cart and asked if we would 
ride. * No, thank you, my friend,' said my papa ; and then 
turning to mamma, he said, ' When we are in the country, 
my dear, if we are tired, we shall not refuse such an offer.* 
And yesterday, when he had Henry in his arms, he said, 
*Why, you chubby-faced boy, you are quite fit for the 
farmer ; ' and then he looked at my mamma, and they smiled 
as if they understood each other very well. 

Ellen. And these, Laura, are all your reasons ? 
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Laura, No ; I have one stronger than all the rest, but I 
am ashamed of telling you that. 

Ellen, How so ? Surely you are not afraid of my know- 
ing it ? 

Laura. Indeed I am, but I suppose I shall not be able" 
to keep it from you. Mrs. Darwin called this morning. As 
we do not often see her, I quite fancied she was come upon 
business, and I was going to run into the parlour, when my 
mamma insisted upon my staying in the study till I had 
finished learning my lesson. You may be sure I made 
haste ; and I was hurrying downstairs, when I heard Mrs. 
Darwin and my mamma in earnest conversation ; so I 
stopped a few minutes at the door, to try if I could learn 
any more particulars. 

Ellen, Oh fie, Laura ! I should not have thought you 
would have done such a thing ! 

Laura, No more I would, if my mamma would but be a 
little more confidential ; but it is such an abominable thing 
for a mother to be talking to a stranger about what she 
conceals from her own daughter. 

Ellen, That does not excuse you. But do, pray, let me 
know whether you heard anything more relating to this 
terrible moving ? 

Laura, Yes a great deal. I first heard Mrs. Darwin say, 
* It is a sweet place.' My mamma then seemed to be mak- 
ing inquiries about Clare Hall, and Mrs. Darwin answered 
that to be sure it was small for our family, but very con- 
venient ; and then she said something about being cheerful 
under a reverse of fortune ; and my mamma said, ' I am 
perfectly convinced that riches are not essential to happi- 
ness.' Those I remember were her words. I do not know 
what came next; but afterwards Mrs. Darwin said, she 
should make a point of calling if she came into that part of 
the country; and, from what I could hear, my mamma said 
she should be glad to see her, and pressed her to stay with 
us ; and then I thought I heard somebody on the stairs, so 
I bounced into the room ; and I was so angry with them, 
for, on my going in, the conversation was changed in a 
moment 
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Ellen. I was very unwilling to believe what you have 
been telling me, but I am afraid you are but too much in 
the right However, there is one thing that gives me some 
hopes. Do you think if this was the case, you would be 
beginning to learn music ? 

Laura, I think that very circumstance makes my suppo- 
sition the more probable. If I was going to stay at Ken- 
sington, perhaps I should not have begun music so soon, 
and certainly not of such a capital master. But now my 
mamma wants me to be well grounded, and then she will go 
on instructing me herself. We shall take the piano into the 
country, and I intend to be very accomplished. 

Ellen, I shall inquire this evening what my mother has 
heard from Mrs. Belfast 

Laura, No, pray, Ellen, do not say a syllable about what 
I have told you. 

Ellen, Why not ? Have you not spoken of it openly to 
the servants ? 

Laura, But if your mamma should ask you, as mine did 
me, how I came to know so much of the affair, you would 
be obliged to tell her of my opening the letter, and listening 
at the door ; and what an opinion would that give Mrs. 
Green of me 1 I know I have behaved very wrong, and I 
feel quite ashamed of myself but I would not have it come 
round to my mamma, or indeed have anybody know it but 
you, for all the world. 

Ellen, Well, I will not betray you ; I will only mention it 
to my cousin Sidney, and I am sure she will make no 
particular inquiries. 

CHAPTER XI. 

A FINAL EXPLANATION IN VIEW. 

For some days after the conversation related in the last 
chapter, Laura was scarcely a moment separated from her 
mother, so that she had no opportunity of having a private 
conversation, even with Nanny. Not being able to talk of 
her airy castles, she began likewise by degrees to think less 
of them. 
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Mr. Brandini, to her no small delight, having unex- 
pectedly a day's leisure, called to give her her first lesson. 
She felt herself much interested in the distresses of a poor 
family, whom she went with her mother to visit, and on her 
return home she immediately set about making clothes for 
the children. Her time and thoughts thus busily engaged, 
her mind scarcely dwelt for a moment upon the country 
scheme, till one day, as her mother was going upstairs after 
dinner, she told her she should be busy writing for an hour, 
* but at six o'clock,' said she, * you may come into my dress- 
ing-room, and then I will unfold to you the mystery of my 
going to Mrs. Hilcox's, which at the time I remember 
appeared a good deal to perplex you. It was not then 
in my power to explain my motive for leaving you ; but as I 
am now at liberty to satisfy every inquiry, my Laura shall 
not find that her mother treats her with unnecessary re- 
serve.' 

The joy, the rapture, with which Laura would naturally 
have received this promise, was embittered by the con- 
sciousness that she was undeserving of her mother's genero- 
sity ; and by the dread lest such questions should be put to 
her, in the course of their conversation, as would oblige her 
to discover the meanness of which she was heartily ashamed. 
By degrees, however, her natural vivacity and turn for 
invention prevailed over her remorse ; and not admitting a 
doubt of the truth of her last supposition she gave herself 
up to the warmest delight, on the near prospect of her plans 
being realised. Mrs. Belfast had that morning received a 
letter from her husband. Laura had observed her peruse it 
with eagerness. What could it contain but the tidings that 
the house was taken ? How great would be her joy, when 
she could dwell upon every circumstance with her mamma, 
who had promised to answer all her inquiries 1 

Already she saw the thatched-roof cottage embowered 
among the trees, screened by hills from the northern blast ; 
the shrubbery of roses and eglantine in which she should 
delight to wander ; the sheep grazing on the downs to the 
south ; while a distant view of the sea bounded the ideal 
prospect. 
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One consideration only was painful, that the time must 
come when her Ellen would be obliged to leave her ; but 
nothing was difficult to the fertile imagination of Laura. 
Mr. and Mrs. Green both liked the country, and when their 
daughter returned she would give such a description of 
Devonshire, as would soon induce them to follow their old 
friends into retirement ; and the view of their habitation, not 
a quarter of a mile distant, served to embellish the landscape 
her fancy had before dehneated. 

She was employed in making a little gown for one of the 
poor children above alluded to ; and her benevolent heart 
instantly dictated the good she should do in the neighbour- 
hood to which she was going. The clock struck six as she 
was in imagination surrounded by a group of cottage chil- 
dren, to whom she had taken upon herself the office of 
instructress. 

She flew like lightning to her mother's door, but paused 
for a moment, with her hand upon the lock, withheld from 
entering by the dread of examination, and the consciousness 
of guilt 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE MYSTERY DISCLOSED. 

Mrs. Belfast, on her daughter's entrance, laid aside her 
writing, and seating herself by her, thus began : * Not to 
keep you in suspense, my only motive for going to Mrs. 
Hilcox's was to purchase a pound of wax.' 

Laura, A pound of wax ! Dear mamma, is it possible ? 
Then why did you make such a mystery of it ? 

Mrs. Belfast I had promised to buy it for the lame Miss 
Herbert, who wished to make some wax ornaments for her 
chimney-piece ; but as she had been several times laughed 
at for not succeeding in her experiments, she particularly 
begged me not to mention it to any one till the work was 
completed ; and that being now the case, tliere is no longer 
any occasion for secresy. 

Laura, And why were you gone such an age ? and who 
were the people of my acquaintance whom you saw? 

Mrs. Belfast Three or four customers were in the shop 
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when I went in, and, as they appeared to be in a hurry 
I waited till they were served. The wax was by accident 
mislaid, and it was some time before it could be found; 
and afterwards they were obliged to send out for change.' 

Laura, And who was with you all that time ? You said 
you saw somebody you knew. 

Mrs, Belfast Yes, Mrs. Hilcox, and her son and daughter, 
who were in the shop ; and the biscuit baker, who passed by 
with two or three of his children. 

* And this was all, mamma?' said Laura, abashed at the 
recollection of her folly. 

Mrs, Belfast, The whole, Laura. And now, having gra- 
tified your curiosity, I have a claim upon you to satisfy 
mine. Tell me, therefore, on what foundation you have 
raised the report, from which it is concluded, that your 
mother's extravagance and your father's gaming have ruined 
their family? 

Laura. Who can have said such a thing? What a story ! 
I am sure, mamma — how can any body — I never had such 
a thought in my life. 

Mrs. Belfast. I will give you my authority. Mrs. Norton 
called this morning .... 

Laura. Mrs. Norton ! Has she dared. . . . 

Mrs. Belfast. Allow me to proceed. Mrs. Norton told 
me, that she was in a large company last night, where it 
was publicly mentioned that our fortune was so exhausted, 
that we were under the necessity of immediately retiring 
into the country. (Laura's confusion now betrayed that she 
was not wholly ignorant of the ground of her mother's 
accusation.) The very place was mentioned (continued 
Mrs. Belfast). A small cottage in Devonshire, known by 
the name of Clare Hall, with about an acre or two of ground, 
was the retreat in which we were to hide ourselves from the 
pursuit of our creditors. 

Mrs. Norton, as my intimate friend, ventured to con- 
tradict the assertion, and maintained that, on the terms we 
were upon, no such plan would have been formed without 
her knowledge. All she could urge was, however, only 
laughed at as pretended ignorance. Every one had the 
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Strongest reasons to believe that we intended immediately 
to quit Kensington. 

And your father's journey to the south was alleged as 
an undoubted confirmation of the report Some traced it 
from the very servants of the family. One lady named 
Miss Sidney as her informant, who had heard the news 
at her uncle Green's, and the intimate connection of his 
family with the Belfasts rendered this evidence unquestion- 
able. The fact thus established, each one was at liberty 
to form her own conclusions. Mrs. Ward observed, that 
she was not in the least surprised at what she had heard. 
Mr. Belfast was much to be pitied, for his wife had a turn 
for expense that would outrun the laigest fortune; as 
instances of which she adduced my grand piano and the 
new greenhouse which had lately been built ^nder my 
direction. * For that matter,' said Miss Harris, * their 
style of living certainly cannot exceed their income. It 
is well known that Mr. Belfast is in a capital way of busi- 
ness, and his father left him a very handsome fortune. I 
can therefore only account for it by supposing him to have 
ruined himself by gaming ; and in that case I feel most 
for his wife,' * I begin to be alarmed,' said Mrs. Hermes, 
who had not before heard the report * I must put Mr. 
Hermes on his guard, for I know he is engaged with Mr. 
Belfast for very lar^e sums.' They then all joined in con- 
demning us, for bnnging up our daughter as if she had 
large expectations, when it would most probably be neces- 
sary for her to work for her subsistence. Our cheerfulness 
was attributed to insensibility ; and one lady maliciously in- 
sinuated, that it was easy for those to be charitable who did 
not scruple defrauding dieir creditors. 

<0h dear I oh dear!' said Laura, clasping her hands 
together. 

* Mrs. Norton, determined to discover the origin of the 
report,' continued Mrs. Belfast, * called this morning on 
Mrs. Green, but as she was not able to give her the least 
information, she desired to speak with Ellen.' 

'And did Ellen betray me?' exclaimed Laura. 

Mrs, Belfast Ellen replied that her friend Laura had 
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certainly good reasons for believing that her parents in- 
tended to remove into the country; but what those reasons 
were, she was in honour bound to conceal. Mrs. Norton 
then inquired whether the scheme had been long in agita- 
tion ; to which Ellen answered, that it was about three 
weeks since Mrs. Belfast, in an airing with her daughter, had 
suddenly stopped the coach, and in a very mysterious manner 
had gone to Mrs. Hilcox's ; and that there was every reason 
to suppose, she had then been to consult Mrs. Darwin on 
the subject 

And now, Laura, tell me, could you, on so slight a cir- 
cumstance, fabricate the story which has been spread through 
the neighbourhood ? 

* Mamma,' said Laura, as audibly as she could, * I will 
tell you the truth. O how I wish I had never kept anything 
from you!' 

In as coherent a manner as her agitation would permit, 
she then related every circumstance which had occasioned 
her various suppositions, without in the least degree pallia- 
ting the faults of which she had been guilty. Ashamed of 
beholding her mother, she hid her face in her bosom as she 
concluded her narrative, softly adding, *And now I am 
ready to submit to any punishment you shall think proper 
to inflict' 

* See, Laura !' said Mrs. Belfast, * the sad consequences 
of indulging a restless curiosity. How often, when I have 
warned you against this propensity, have you exclaimed, 
" Dear mamma, surely curiosity is not such a great fault !" 
but I hope what has now occurred will make a more forcible 
impression than all the lessons I have endeavoured to in- 
culcate. 

* I went to a shop to purchase a trifling article, and 
neither took you with me, nor told you what I had bought 
This was the intricate mystery which has produced such a 
complicated train of errors and disasters. 

* Offended that a single circumstance should be concealed 
from your knowledge, you were out of humour during the 
whole ride. The very idea which restored you to cheer- 
fulness was the occasion of a mortifying disappointment; 
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and you remember the accident which was produced by 
your impatience to get a sight of the present which you 
imagined I had procured for you. With all her faults, my 
Laura has a disposition so affectionate, that I can easily 
fancy what must have been her feelings, when she imagined 
that she was shortly about to leave her friends. But how 
entirely without reason did you imbibe this distressing idea ! 
When I mentioned Mrs. Hutchinson at Mrs. Darwin's, 
which you would not have known had you not made such 
impertinent inquiries of Maria, it was merely to ask after 
her health. When Miss Darwin was sent out of the room, 
I had some conversation with her mother respecting a gen- 
tleman in reduced circumstances, for whom she wished your 
father to procure a place in the bank ; and it was on the 
same subject that I received the letter from her sister, 
which occasioned you so much disturbance. You seem so 
sensible of the impropriety of your behaviour in opening 
that letter, that it is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon 
it, further than to remark it as an instance of the bane- 
ful effects of a foible, which could lead to the commission 
of so base and dishonourable an action. 

* You may fancy that, on first reading the letter, you were 
rather rewarded than punished, as it sei*ved immediately 
to remove your distress; but had you possessed sufficient 
command over yourself, to wait with patience till you could 
talk to me upon the subject, your fears would have been 
equally removed, and all those evils might have been avoided, 
which have arisen in consequence of the supposition which 
the letter gave you. There is no incident too trifling to 
afford food for curiosity. Your father at the time explained 
the true motive of his pointing out the advertisement ; he 
merely alluded to a joke we had had a day or two before, 
when we had been fancying the pleasures of a retired Hfe. 
Again ; he had not any motive for his journey except to see 
that part of the country, which was entirely new to him. 
And the conversation between Mrs. Darwin and me, which 
you have made so interesting, merely related to some French 
nuns who are settled in Suffolk, and on whom Mrs. Darwin 
said she intended to call the next time she went to stay 
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with her sister. From these circumstances, trifling as they 
were in themselves, and wholly independent of each other, 
added to my supposed mysterious visit to Mrs. Darwin, you 
not only formed in your own mind, but sent abroad into the 
world, the story which has circulated to our disadvantage. 
In this life the guilty can seldom suffer alone. Your poor 
Ellen, how has she been the victim of her affection for you, 
and your various fancies ! and how much is your father's 
and my character sunk in the neighbourhood, by the report 
that has been so widely spread ! ' 

Laura, who had not been able to refrain from tears on 
the mention of Ellen, now in sobbing accents exclaimed, 
*But, my dear mamma, though I have been much to 
blame, you should not la^ to my charge all that those 
ladies so wickedly said against you. Do you suppose that 
I ever thought you had been extravagant, and my papa a 
gamester?' 

Mrs, Belfast. It is not for you, Laura, who have taken 
such unwarrantable liberties, in openly relating a story re- 
specting your own parents, which you yourself imagined they 
wished to be kept secret, to be severe upon strangers who, 
when they hear it as they fancy upon such undoubted 
authority, venture to ascribe those motives for the determi- 
nation, which appear to them the most probable. I do not, 
however, wholly justify the party in question ; and we may 
observe from this instance, how extremely cautious we should 
be in believing reports of our neighbours, and in comment- 
ing upon them to their disadvantage. A disposition to 
tattling, which has been so often ascribed to women, that 
for the honour of our sex we should be particularly on our 
guard against it, generally accompanies curiosity. Those 
who fancy they have discovered a secret are too proud of 
their penetration to let it be concealed ; or else they tell 
what they know, that in so doing they may have an op- 
portunity of making further inquiries. 

Laura. I am sure, mamma, whenever you have told me a 
secret, I have been very careful not to divulge it; but I 
thought, where no confidence was reposed, no secresy could 
be expected. 
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Mrs, Belfast You have a very imperfect notion of honour, 
Laura, if such can be your opinion. In the present case, I 
could tell you nothing, for there was nothing to tell ; but it 
may occasionally happen, that we may have good reasons 
for wishing to conceal an affair from all the world, which 
you, by being constantly with us, may in part discover. 
But shall you deal generously, shall you deal kindly by your 
parents, if you run the risk of doing them a real injury, by 
relating what you know, as a kind of punishment to them 
for not having entrusted you with the whole ? 

Laura, Indeed I will be more careful But do not you 
sometimes say that you hate secrets, and that you like an 
open temper? 

Mrs, Bdfasi, I do hate uimecessary secrets, and an affec- 
tation of mystery; but I never pretended to say, there were 
no cases in which concealment was needful Openness is 
not more essential to friendship, than an indiscriminate 
communicativeness is prejudicial to it. No one would 
choose to fix upon that person as a friend, who does not 
consider in almost as sacred a light the discoveries which 
her situation enables her to make, as those secrets which 
are more immediately entrusted to her fidelity. 

Laura. How very, very sorry, I am for the mischief I 
have done ! What can I do to repair it ? 

Mrs, Belfast, As the mistake is so soon discovered, I 
am in hopes our reputation will not receive any permanent 
injury. I shall inform Mrs. Norton in what manner the 
report originated, and request her to undeceive her fiiends. 

Laura, Oh ! what an opinion will they have of me ! 

Mrs, Belfast. Can you, in justice, wish them to continue 
in their present error ? 

Laura. Oh no ! that is true ; and if any body should ask 
me about our moving, I will certainly own the truth. But 
how ashamed I shall feel ! I shall be ashamed of seeing 
my dear Ellen too, after having frightened her a second 
time about our parting. Oh ! my dear mamma, do you 
think I shall ever recover my character? 

Mrs. Belfast. I will not, my dear, deceive you, by saying 
that it will not suffer by what has happened. It wll long 
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be remembered that Laura Belfast was capable of meanness 
and treachery. 

And as we have seen that a story is seldom simply told, you 
must not be surprised if what has passed should be related 
with many aggravations. Yet by a steady course of good 
behaviour you will, I hope, in time regain the good opinion 
of your acquaintance. And I do flatter myself that my 
Laura, instructed by what has now passed, will exert her 
utmost endeavours to correct her greatest fault, and then 
she will be almost all that my fondest affection could 
desire. 

Laura flung her arms about her mother's neck, * I will, I 
will try to be all you can wish me. But by what means can 
I get the better of my curiosity? I know the first time I 
think there is a secret, I shall be in as great a fidget as ever. 
And how can I help it?' 

Mrs, Belfast, When you would restrain any undue pro- 
pensity, your first recourse must be to Heaven, Let it be 
one subject of your daily addresses to that God, who has 
promised to strengthen our weakness, and aid every virtuous 
endeavour, that he would enable you to overcome this your 
prevailing foible. And when you feel yourself on the point 
of losing your temper, because you cannot immediately dis- 
cover what you wish, then, in a mental ejaculation, implore 
the Almighty to calm that eagerness which is so contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Do not suppose that curiosity is such a trifle, as to stand 
in no need of being combated by divine grace. Nothing is 
a trifle which leads the way to vice. When you fancy that 
the secret relates to yourself, endeavour to attain a degree 
of calmness by reflecting that all your concerns are in the 
hands of an Infinite Protector who will unravel to you, as he 
sees fit, the hidden events of futurity.' 

When the secret relates to your friends, strive to sup- 
press the painful idea that they do not love you, because 
they do not confide to you all their concerns. Remember 
that you are but a child, and that your judgment must of 
course be unformed. As you grow older, we shall certainly 
have less to conceal ; but at any age it would be unfair, 
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from an occasional instance of reserve, which might perhaps 
be un voidable, to suspect the sincerity of our affection. As 
to that foolish habit of prying into the affairs of neighbours 
and common acquaintance, on whose confidence you have 
no claim, and whose reserve you cannot pretend to say 
wounds your feelings, the best preservative I can recom- 
mend against it is a habit of constant employment. The 
wonders of nature open a wide field to the most inquisi- 
tive mind ; and your turn for invention, if properly directed, 
may prove to you a fund of real amusement If by these 
means you cannot attain the inward serenity at which you 
aim, you may at least control your actions. You may, by 
exertion, keep yourself from being guilty of any breach of 
honour with a view to discover a secret. 

Let me also recommend you, when again you feel your- 
self perplexed, to look back on the incident which has 
occasioned this conversation ; and you will say to yourself 
* Well ! it is not worth while to distress myself ; perhaps the 
mighty mystery may only relate to a pound of wax.' 
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GENEROSITY REWARDED. 

Of all the graces that contribute to adorn the human mind, 
there are perhaps none more estimable than generosity and 
gratitude. To define the exact boundary between gene- 
rosity and confusion is not perhaps easy, since every one 
will explain it by the ideas they have of their own motives 
for action ; yet how far soever avarice may have deprived 
some men of every spark of generosity, yet those very men 
fail not to expect it from others, and are sure to complain 
bitterly of those who do not display it in all their actions. 

Nothing can equal the pleasure arising from the glow of 
a generous heart, which is prompted to a noble action solely 
from the love of virtue, and who wishes not to make of it a 
worldly parade. Fame is often purchased by generous 
donations, which would never have been given, had not 
popular idolatry been the main object in view; while others, 
like the generous man in the following tale, consulted only 
the approbation of his own honest feelings. 

One of the califfs of Egypt, being in the field of battle, 
was unexpectedly surrounded by a great number of rebels, 
who were preparing to give that fatal blow, which would at 
once have finished his life, and put an end to his mortal 
career. Fortunately for him, an Arab happened to be near 
the spot with other soldiers of his party, who seeing the 
situation of the califf, rushed upon the, rebels, and attacked 
them with such fury, that they were all soon put to flight. 

The name of this Arab was Nadir, who had for some 
months lived a wandering life in the most retired and un- 
frequented places, in order to escape the vengeance of the 
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califf, against whom he had joined the people in a late 
insurrection. 

This generous conduct of Nadir was so much admired by 
all the Arabians, that the sires still tell it their children 
among their evening tales. This adventure had the happy 
effect of perfectly reconciling Nadir to the califf, who, 
charmed with the generosity of a man who had saved his 
life, at the very instant he might have destroyed it, promised 
to place in him an implicit confidence. * But,' said the 
califf, ' let me hear how you have passed your time during 
your state of banishment.' 

' I have been a wandering fugitive,' replied Nadir, ' evier 
since your family were elevated to the throne of this empire; 
conscious that the sword of vengeance was at all times 
hanging over my head, it became natural for me to seek 
security in retirement. I found refuge for some time in the 
house of a friend at Basra ; but fearing that my stay in that 
city might be dangerous, I one night quitted it under the 
favour of a disguise, and pursued my journey towards the 
desert. 

* I had escaped the vigilance of the guards, and thought 
myself out of all danger, when a man of a suspicious coun- 
tenance seized my cameFs bridle, and expressed his sus- 
picions, that I was the man the califf was in search of, and 
for the apprehension of whom a very considerable reward 
had been promised. 

* I answered that I was not the man he was in quest of. 
" Is not your name Nadir ? " said he. This disconcerted 
me, and I could no longer deny myself to be the object of 
his pursuit. I put my hknd into my bosom, and pulling out 
a jewel of some value, " Receive," said I, " this trifling token 
of my gratitude, for the important service I hope you will 
now do me, in keeping silence, and favouring my escape. 
Should fortune again smile on me, I will share my prosperity 
with you." 

' He took my diamond, and examined it very attentively. 
** Before I put this diamond into my turban, as your gift," 
said he, "I would wish you to answer me one question 
honestly. I have heard you have been a liberal man, and 
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always ready to assist the poor and necessitous; but did 
you ever give away one-half of your wealth at one time?" 
I answered in the negative, and he renewed his questions 
till he came down to one-tenth, when I replied, " That I 
believed I had, at one time, given away more than one-tenth 
of my whole fortune." 

* *'If that be the case," said the man, as soon as I had made 
him that reply, " that you may know there is at least one 
person in the realm more bountiful than yourself, I, who 
am nothing better than a private soldier, and receive only 
two dollars per month, return you your jewel, which must 
certainly be worth three thousand times that money." Having 
thus said, he threw me back my diamond, and pursued his 
journey. 

* Astonished at so benevolent and generous an action, I 
rode after him, and begged him to return. "Generous 
friend," said I to him, " I would rather be discovered, and 
forfeit my head, than, be thus vanquished in point of gene- 
rosity. Magnanimous stranger, either I must follow you all 
day, or you must accept of this tribute of my gratitude." 

* He then turning about, said to me, " Were I to take from 
you your diamond, I should consider myself as a robber on 
the highway, since you receive no value for it. Let me 
advise you to lose no time, but make the best of your way 
to your proposed retreat." He continued inflexible, and we 
parted.' 

The califf knew not which to admire most, the generosity 
of Nadir or the soldier. A proclamation was published, 
ordering the generous soldier to appear at the califlPs court, 
that he might receive the reward of his virtues ; but all was 
to no effect, as no one came forward to claim the glorious 
reward. However, about a twelvemonth afterwards, when 
Nadir attended the califF at a general review, a private 
soldier received a blow from his officer for holding down his 
head as the califF passed. This drew the attention of Nadir, 
who, after looking steadfastly in the face of the offending 
soldier, leaped from his horse, and caught him in his arms. 
To conclude, this proved to be the man who had so gene- 
rously treated Nadir, and had endeavoured to shun the 
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reward of his virtues. The califF paid him singular honours 
on the spot, and at last raised him to the highest rank in 
his army. 

THE ANXIETIES OF ROYALTY. 

The califfs of the East having extended their dominions as 
far as the boundaries of Europe, found their iron sceptre 
too heavy to be supported with any degree of pleasure or 
satisfaction. They therefore appointed what are called 
emirs; but each of these governors soon assumed the 
power of sultans. Not contented with the appearance of 
being equal to their master, they frequently arraigned his 
conduct, and sometimes dethroned him. 

Mamoud was the most celebrated of all the califfs, who 
had kept their court at Ispahan. He was a patron of the 
arts and sciences, and naturally a friend to the blessings of 
peace. Some of his predecessors, however, had been of 
different sentiments, and thought their happiness and glorj' 
consisted only in warlike exploits, in the desolation of 
villages, towns, and cities, without regarding the horrible 
carnage of human beings, and the miseries to which thou- 
sands of families were thereby reduced. His subjects, being 
thus accustomed to warlike achievements, being naturally 
savage, and thinking nothing but a victorious hero fit to 
govern them, they rebelled against their peaceful monarch. 

Though Mamoud wisely preferred peace to war, yet he was 
by no means destitute of true courage, and he now found 
himself under the disagreeable necessity of taking the field, 
as the only means of pacif)dng his rebellious subjects. His 
arms were everywhere victorious, and he returned in triumph 
to Ispahan, where he hoped to enjoy the fruits of his vic- 
tories in peace and tranquillity. 

In this, however, he was much disappointed; for his 
rebellious subjects attributed his successes more to good 
fortune than wisdom or courage, and they seemed only 
to be in want of a chief to lead them to open rebellion. 
Selim put himself at the head of these rebels ; but, in the 
course of two years' contest, Selim lost his head, and Mamoud 
returned in triumph to his capital. 
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The man who has long been accustomed to scenes of 
blood and slaughter, will naturally become hardened and of 
savage feelings, totally the reverse of those of pity, tender- 
ness, and humanity. Almost every day convinced Mamoud, 
that he must part with either his tender feelings or his throne. 
He wished to pursue the middle path between clemency and 
tyranny ; but the rebellious spirit of his subjects by degrees 
so hardened his heart, that he at last became the complete 
tyrant. 

The people soon began to groan under the weight of his 
iron hand, and offered up their prayers to the great prophet 
for a peaceful king, such as Mamoud had been. Alas! all 
their prayers were in vain, for Mamoud was young and 
vigorous, and beloved by his army. He was once loved, he 
was now dreaded, in every part of the Persian empire. 

The caliif, after having some time exercised his tyranny with 
a high hand^ suddenly withdrew from public affairs, and shut 
himself up in the recesses of his palace, visible to no one 
but the emir he had always trusted. In this unprecedented 
solitude he passed his time during the whole course of a 
moon, and then suddenly appeared again on his throne. A 
visible alteration had taken place on his countenance, and, 
instead of the ferocity of a tyrant, clemency and mercy 
seemed seated on his brow. He was no longer the savage 
califf, but the father of his country. 

Such an unexpected change undoubtedly became the 
universal topic of conversation, and various reasons were 
assigned for this sudden transformation, but none of their 
conjectures came near the truth. An accident, however, 
brought everything to light. 

Among the wise men of Ispahan was Alicaun, who was 
one day conversing with an iman and several dervises, con- 
cerning the change of the caliifs conduct. One of the 
dervises laid claim to the honour of this change, having 
obtained it of Mahomet by fasting and prayer. Another 
said that this great work had been accomplished by a 
beauty in the seraglio; but an iman or priest was bold 
enough to contradict them both, and boasted that it was 
by his remonstrances that the califf' s heart was softened. 
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Alicaun being then called upon to give his opinion replied, 

* The lion, weary of the chace, lies down to repose a little ; 
but let the traveller be upon his guard. Perhaps he is only 
sleeping to recover his lost strength, and that when he wakes, 
he may rush forth with additional fury/ 

One of the treacherous dervises reported this conversation 
to the califf, and, in consequence thereof, Alicaun was ordered 
to appear before him. 

Alicaun accordingly made his appearance, when the califf, 
having taken his seat at the tribunal, thus addressed him : 

* I have been informed of the particulars of your late con- 
versation, and your having compared me to the noble lion 
can have nothing in it that ought reasonably to offend me ; 
but tell me sincerely, in which of these lights you considered 
the lion, as the generous monarch of the forest, or as the 
savage tyrant ? ' 

Alicaun bowed down his head to the earth, and replied, 

* My sovereign, you have ordered me to speak sincerely : I 
will obey your orders, regardless of the consequences that 
may follow. When I lately took the liberty to compare you 
to the Hon, I must own I had in my view the ferocity of 
that animal. I am sensible I deserve to die : your decree 
will determine whether you are the monarch of the forest 
or the savage tyrant. Should you be graciously pleased to 
spare me, it will turn to your own advantage; because, if 
you condemn me to die, my accusers will think I spoke 
truth ; but pardon me, and they will be confounded.' 

* I forgive you, Alicaun,' said the califf, * and I will tell 
you, and all present, my motive for doing so. You are not 
a stranger to the influence my favourite emir, Abdalla, has 
over me. Like many other monarchs, I became jealous of 
my favourite, on the unbounded acclamations he received, 
on his return home from a war of no great consequence. I 
therefore resolved on putting him to death, but was at a loss 
in what manner I should accomplish that end. 

*To attempt it by open violence would endanger my 
throne ; I therefore resolved to do it by stratagem. At the 
bottom of my palace gardens, you all know, is a tremendous 
precipice, whose base is washed by the waters of the Tigris. 
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Hither I resolved to take him, under the idea of consulting 
him on some important matters of state, and, when I found 
him off his guard, as he could not suspect my intentions, 
to shove him headlong over the precipice into the river. 

* Thought I in myself, this is the last sun Abdalla will 
ever behold ; for, by this time, we had reached the fatal spot, 
when on a sudden, by chance, let me say rather by the will 
of heaven, the ground trembled beneath my feet, and I per- 
ceived part of the rock on which I stood was parting from 
the main body. At this critical moment, Abdalla seized me 
by the arm, and forcibly pulled me to him, otherwise I 
should certainly have fallen down the horrible precipice into 
the foaming billows beneath, and thus have met with that 
fate I designed for another. 

* Shame and gratitude for some moments struck me dumb 
and motionless : with shame, that a sovereign prince should 
stoop to such mean treachery; and with gratitude, that. I 
should owe my life to that man, who saved mine at the very 
moment I was plotting his destruction ! 

* I instantly retired to the most secret chamber in my 
palace, and opened my soul in prayer and thanksgiving to 
the Eternal. In this dejected situation I suffered several 
days and nights to ghde away, bitterly reflecting on my folly, 
and reproaching myself for sinking so much beneath the 
real dignity of royalty. "What," said I, "is the life of a 
sovereign more than that of his meanest subject, since the 
one is no more secure from the arrows of Death than the 
other!" 

* In a little time, by reasoning in this manner, I found all 
my tyranny and self-consequence humbled, and I wished in 
future to be considered only as a man. As the nights were 
long and tedious to me, in order to divert my mind from 
painful and disagreeable reflections, I resolved to take my 
rambles in disguise through the different parts of Ispahan. 

* Among these rambles, chance carried me one night into 
a house of pubHc entertainment. Here, while drinking the 
liquor I had ordered, I listened to the conversation of several 
parties round me. 

* One of these parties consisted of a grave old man, sur- 
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rounded by several youths, who seemed to pay the greatest 
veneration and attention to the words of die aged sire. I 
drew nearer to them, and was surprised to find them talking 
of the late transaction between me and Abdalla. The 
substance of their debates will never be erased from my 
memory. 

* " There was a time," said the old man, " when all Persia 
would have extolled to the skies the generous action of 
Abdalla; but I fear there is not at present a single voice 
that will thank him for saving the life of the califf." 

* One of the youths, who I found was the old man's son, 
said he perfectly agreed in what he had mentioned, but 
advised him, at the same time, to be cautious in his obser- 
vations ; for, said he, " What is more quick than the ears of 
a tyrant, or more baneful than the tongue of a courtier ?" 

* " I fear not," said the venerable old man, " the ears of a 
tyrant, nor the tongue of a courtier. The most they can do 
is to shorten a life that has already almost finished its 
career. A man on the verge of fourscore has little to fear 
from the terrors of this life. My father, who has been dead 
half that time, left behind him in his cellar nine bottles of 
wine of a most delicious flavour. Believe me, this is the 
only liquor I ever dared to drink in opposition to the laws 
of Mahomet; and not even this, but on very particular 
occasions; nor have I yet consumed the whole. 

* " I drank the first two bottles," continued the old man, 
" on the birth of your eldest brother. Two other bottles 
were despatched when the father of the present caliif deli- 
vered Persia from the invasion of a tyrant, and two others 
when the present tyrant mounted the throne. Believe me, 
I shall be happy to live to treat you with the other three 
bottles, when Mamoud shall be called into the next world, 
to give an account of his conduct in this. Yet I would 
much rather wish to drink them with you, should he reform, 
cease to be a tyrant, and again become that good prince he 
one day was." 

*The company could not help smiling at such a de- 
claration ; but I was far from wishing to partake of their 
mirth. Had the old man, but a few days beforcj uttered 
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such words as those, his head would undoubtedly have 
been the price of his temerity; but what would then have 
excited my revenge, now filled my mind with the deepest 
reflections. I stole away for fear of being discovered, and 
hastened home to my palace, there to ruminate by myself 
on this adventure. "It is evident," said I to myself, "that I 
must have been the worst of tyrants, since ^this good old 
man, who drank but two bottles at the birth of his eldest 
son, wishes to drink three on the news of my decease. He 
hopes for such an event, to crown all his wishes, and to 
complete his victory." 

*In this manner my thoughts were agitated, and it was not 
till some time afterwards I recollected he said, "that he 
should finish his bottle with still greater pleasure, should he 
hear of my reformation. All my former notions of tyranny 
and power appeared to vanish before me, and my heart 
seemed to receive impressions of a different nature. To 
accomplish this work, was my motive for being so long 
hidden from public view, and from thence has arisen that 
change in my conduct, with which I see all my good subjects 
so much astonished and delighted. I will endeavour to 
change no more, but to live in the affections of my people. 
I leave you now to judge whether the good old man may 
not venture to drink* his remaining three bottles." ' 

* Those three bottles are already drank,* exclaimed a 
youth, while he was endeavouring to penetrate through the 
crowd of courtiers to the throne. As soon as he got to the 
caliif he threw himself at his feet, and again exclaimed, 
'Commander of the faithful under Mahomet, they are 
already drank!' 

Mamoud then ordered him to rise, and asked him who 
he was that had thus spoken. The youth replied, * Most 
gracious sovereign, I am one of five children of whom the 
old man you have just mentioned is the father. I was one 
of the party in that conversation which has made such a 
noble and generous impression on your royal heart. As 
we were yesterday surrounding him, he thus addressed us : 
"I feel nature is nearly exhausted in me; but I shall now 
die with pleasure, since I have lived to see such an enex- 
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pected reformation in Mamoud. Let us drink the three 
remaining bottles, and be merry." ' 

The califf then ordered him to fetch his father, that he 
might have the sire and son always near him. The youth 
then retired, and Mamoud dismissed the assembly for the 
present. 

Thus you see, my youthful readers, how easily you are to 
be led astray by your passions, when you suffer them to 
prevail over reason. Learn early to give law to your pas- 
sions, or your passions will in time give law to you, and 
govern you with a tyrannical power. 

THE BEAUTIFUL STATUE. 

One of the kings of Balsora proved unfortunate in the 
choice of his queen, whose temper was as disgustful and 
displeasing, as her person was lovely and beautiful. Dis- 
contented with every one around her, she made her own 
life miserable, and did all she could to interrupt the happi- 
ness of others. 

They had an only son, and his father began very early to 
turn his thoughts, in what manner he should secure the 
young prince, when he came of age, from forming a con- 
nection in matrimony so disagreeable as his own. * If it 
should please heaven,' said he, * to spare my life till my son 
shall attain the years of discretion, I then shall be able pro- 
perly to direct him in the search for a prudent wife; but, as 
there is no certainty in human life, and as I may be taken 
from him in his early days, before he will be capable of com- 
prehending my admonitions, I will leave proper instructions 
with my executors, who, I hope, will fulfil my requests, when 
I shall be at rest in my peaceful grave.' 

In consequence of this resolution, the king took every 
precaution he thought necessary in so important a business, 
and scarcely had he finished his regulations, when the un- 
relenting decree of death summoned him from this world, 
to take up his eternal abode in the ever-blooming regions of 
felicity. 

No sooner was the king dead than his will was examined. 
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By this it was directed that his son Achmet should be in- 
stnicted in all the principles of rigid virtue, and in every 
scientific accomplishment necessary to form the mind of a 
wise and good prince. It was also directed that, at the age 
of eighteen years, he should be put in possession of all his 
wealth, which was deposited in spacious vaults under the 
palace. The will, however, strongly directed, that these 
vaults were not to be opened, under any pretence whatever, 
before the appointed time, on pain of Achmet losing the 
whole contents of them. 

It may easily be supposed, what were the anxieties of a 
youthful mind, while he waited with impatience for the 
arrival of that day, which was to make him master of so 
many hidden treasures. At length the day arrived, the 
vaults were opened, and the heart of Achmet leaped within 
his bosom at the sight of such unbounded riches. 

Amidst all this glare of profuse wealth, in one particular 
apartment of the vault, the eye of Achmet was caught by 
the dazzling view of nine pedestals of massy gold, on eight 
of which stood as many beautiful adamantine statues. 

Achmet could not help expressing his astonishment, where 
his father could collect such uncommon and valuable curi- 
osities. The ninth pedestal, however, increased his surprise, 
and he could not conceive why that alone should be without 
a statue on it. On going nearer to it, he found it covered 
with a piece of satin, upon which were written these words: 
* My dear Achmet, the acquisition of these statues has cost 
your father much ; yet, beautiful as they are, you see there 
is one wanting, which is far more brilliant than either of those 
which now present themselves to your view. This, however, 
must be sought for in a remote quarter of the world, and, if 
you wish to be possessed of it, you must depart for Cairo, in 
the kingdom of Egypt. You will there find one Alibeg, for- 
merly one of my slaves. Inform him who you are, and 
what is your business. He will properly direct your pursuits 
after this incomparable statue, the possession of which will 
make you one of the happiest and greatest monarchs of the 
east.' 

As soon as Achmet had appointed proper persons to 
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govern his kingdom in his absence, he set out in quest of 
this grand object He pursued his journey without any 
thing particular happening, and, on his arrival at Cairo, he 
soon found out the house of Alibeg, who was supposed to 
be one of the richest persons in that city. 

As Alibeg knew the time was nearly advanced in which 
he was to expect a visit from Achmet, the arrival of the 
latter at Cairo did not at all surprise him. However, he 
appeared ignorant of the business, inquired of him what 
brought him to that city, his name, and his profession. To 
all these questions Achmet gave the most satisfactory an- 
swers, and informed him, that it was a statue he was engaged 
in the pursuit of. 

This declaration of Achmet seemed at once to convince 
Alibeg that he was talking with the son of the late king, and 
he blessed the Great Prophet for permitting him so honour- 
able an interview. * My dear and honoured prince,' said 
Alibeg, * your father bought me as a slave, and never made 
me free ; consequently I am a slave still, and all my property 
is yours.' *From this moment,' replied Achmet, *you are a 
free man, and I for ever renounce any future claim on your 
person or possessions.' 

Alibeg then assured the young king that he would do 
every thing in his power to procure him the ninth statue he 
was so ardent in the pursuit of; but advised him, after so 
fatiguing a journey, to take a few weeks' rest The next 
day, however, the king told Alibeg that he was sufficiently 
rested, that he came not there for pleasure, and therefore 
wished immediately to enter on the pursuit of his grand 
object 

Alibeg told him that he should certainly obtain his wish ; 
but reminded him that he must encounter much toil and 
fatigue before he could accomplish that desirable end. * I 
fear neither toils nor fatigues,' replied the young king. * I am 
equal to the task, and by the blessings of the Great Prophet, 
I will undertake any thmg, however difficult it may appear. 
1 entreat you only to let me know what part I am to act' 

Alibeg, after a short pause, thus addressed his youthful 
sovereign: *You must swear to me by the Holy Prophet, 
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that, when you set out from hence, you will immediately 
return to your own dominions. As soon as you arrive on 
the borders of it, you will immediately proceed on the search 
of what I am going to direct you. Your search must be 
to find out a youthful female, whose age must not exceed 
fixteen years, nor be less than fifteen. She must be the off- 
spring of virtuous parents, and who has never been the dupe 
to a previous passion of love. She must be as lovely as 
Venus, asr chaste as Diana, and a native of your own king- 
dom. You must therefore traverse every part of your 
extensive dominions; and, as soon as you shall be so for- 
tunate to find one who corresponds with this description, 
you must bring her to me, and I will soon atter put you in 
possession of tiie statue you sigh for. Remember, however, 
that should your pursuits be attended with success, you 
must have the most rigorous command over your passions 
while you are conducting the fair one hither, and not have 
even the least conversation with her. If this last condition 
be not punctually fulfilled, you will lose all claim to what 
you are now in pursuit of Consider within yourself, whether 
the possession of the statue has so many charms in it, as to 
enable you to surmount all these obstacles so difficult to one 
of your age.' 

The young king, with an ardour natural to a youth of his 
years, was going to reply, when Alibeg stopped him by say- 
ing, that he had not yet done, but had still something further 
to say on th^ subject. 

*You may idly imagine,' continued Alibeg, *that should 
you be fortunate enough to find such a maiden as I have 
described to you, and your youthful ideas should lead you 
astray, you may imagine they will not be discovered ; but 
herein you will be mistaken, for the Great Prophet will reveal 
your deceit, and you will thereby infallibly lose all pre- 
tensions to the statue. I must tell you still further, that, in 
order to give a sanction to your search for so virtuous a 
maiden, you must cause it to be reported that you mean to 
make her the lawful partner of your throne.' 

Achmet listened with attention to every word that dropped 
from the mouth of Alibeg, and in proportion as difficulties 
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were mentioned to him, the more did his youthful bosom 
bum to show how much he was above them. He eagerly 
took the oath prescribed to him, grew more and more im- 
patient to become possessed of the statue, and thought 
every hour an age that retarded his departure in pursuit of 
this favourite object 

The next morning, Alibeg, being unwilling to abate the 
ardour of the young prince, presented him with a looking- 
glass. * I here give you,' said he to Achmet, * an invaluable 
present. In the course of your pursuit you will meet with 
many beautiful damsels, fair to external appearances as 
Aurora herself; but outward forms may deceive you, and 
what your eye may applaud, your heart, on a more intimate 
acquaintance, may despise. Believe, me, royal youth, the 
beauties of the person and those of the mind are very dif- 
ferent. A degenerate and wicked heart may be concealed 
under the most lovely external appearances. Whenever, 
therefore, you meet with a beautiful female, whose charms 
may dazzle your eye, tell her to breathe upon this mirror. 
If she be chaste, her breath will not long remain upon the 
glass; but, if her pretensions are not founded in truth, her 
breath will long remain on the mirror as a testimony of the 
falsehood she has advanced.' 

These useful lessons, which Alibeg gave his royal pupil, 
were not the result of thoughts of his own, but were the 
consequence of the wise plan the late king of Balsora 
had prescribed for his son. He well knew that little artifices 
of this nature seldom failed of succeeding with youthful 
minds naturally fond of mystery. 

The young prince took an affectionate leave of Alibeg, 
promised to be punctual to all his instructions, and then 
taking up his miraculous glass, took the direct road from 
Egypt to Balsora. His intention was to commence his in- 
quiries as soon as he reached the borders of his dominions ; 
but a thought struck him, that it would be mean in him to 
seek the wished-for damsel among shepherds and peasants, 
when his own court furnished such a display of beauties. 

As soon as he arrived in his own dominions, he proclaimed 
the resolution he had taken concerning marriage. He invited 
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every maiden of fifteen years of age, who was born of vir- 
tuous parents, and had never experienced the passion of 
love, to repair to his court, out of which he proposed to 
choose the fortunate partner of his crown and empire. 

This proclamation soon surrounded his palace with the 
first beauties of the kingdom ; but as soon as the king pre- 
sented to them the mirror, which was to be the touchstone 
of their prudence, they all shrunk back from the trying 
ordeal, conscious that they could not with safety to their 
characters run the hazard of such a trial. 

Here it seems necessary to say a few words by way of 
explanation, lest the youthful part of my readers should be 
led into an error. The properties which Alibeg ascribed to 
this looking-glass were merely fabulous, and calculated only 
to strike a terror on the minds of youthful females, who, 
from the apprehensions of being discovered in their attempt 
to deceive an eastern monarchy refused to breathe on the 
glass. So that the young prince could not find, in any part 
of his capital, a maiden of fifteen perfectly answerable to 
the terms proposed by Alibeg. 

Achmet, being thus disappointed in his capital, traversed 
every part of his dominions, and visited even the most 
sequestered villages; but he everywhere found the morals 
of the people so very corrupt, that no maiden could be 
found who would venture to look on the mirror, which they 
apprehended would reveal their most trifling defects. Ach- 
met, therefore, began to be disheartened, and feared he 
should at last be disappointed in the grand object of his 
pursuit, and never be able to obtain the statue he so ardently 
sighed for. 

As he was one evening reposing himself in a mean 
habitation, situated in a lonely and recluse village, an iman 
came to pay him a visit, having previously learned what was 
the cause of the king's journey. * I must confess,' said he 
to the king, * that your majesty is engaged in a very difficult 
pursuit; and I should be led to believe, that all your re- 
searches would be in vain, did I not know of a beautiful 
damsel who perfectly answers to the description of your 
wants. Her father was formerly a vizier of Balsora; but he 
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has now left the court, and leads a private and recluse life, 
solely occupied in the education of his daughter. If it is 
your pleasure, royal sir, I will to-morrow attend you to the 
habitation of this lovely damsel Her father will un- 
doubtedly be exceedingly happy to have the king of Balsora 
for his son-in-law/ 

Achmet very prudently replied, * I cannot think of pro- 
mising to marry the beauty you mention till I have seen her, 
and have put her to those trials which none have yet been 
able to withstand. I am satisfied with yoiu- account of her 
beauty, but I must have proof of her virtue and prudence.' 
The king then told him of the glass he had in his possession, 
and which had hitherto so far terrified every damsel, that 
none had dared to look into it. 

The iman, however, still persisted in every thing he had 
advanced concerning this beautiful female, and, in con- 
sequence, they went the next morning to see her and her 
father. As soon as the old gentleman was acquainted 'vaXh 
the real character and business of his royal visitor, he 
ordered his daughter Elvira to attend unveiled. The king 
was struck with wonder and astonishment when he beheld 
in this beautiful damsel such perfections as his court could 
not equal. After gazing on her some time with inexpressible 
astonishment, he pulled out his glass, and acquainted the 
lovely Elvira with the severe trial she would be put to on 
looking into that mirror of truth. Her conscious innocence 
derided all fear; she breathed on the glass without the least 
apprehension, when the high-polished surface rejected the 
breath thrown on it, and soon recovered its usual bright- 
ness. 

As Achmet was now in possession of the person he had 
so long wished for, he asked her father to give him his per- 
mission to marry her, to which he readily consented; and 
the marriage ceremony was performed with all the decency 
a country village would admit of. 

Achmet, however, could not help feeling the impressions 
which the charms of Elvira had made on his mind ; and, 
though he hastened the preparations for his departure, yet 
it was with evident marks of reluctance. The vizier, who 
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attended him in the pursuit of this fair one, plainly perceived 
it, and inquired the cause of it 

It seemed very singular to Achmet that the vizier should 
ask him such a question. * Can there be any creature,' said 
he, * more lovely than the angel I have married? Cap you 
be any ways surprised, should I be tempted to dispute the 
instructions of Alibeg, and place her as the partner on my 
throne?' 

' Be cautious what you do,' said the vizier. * It will not 
be becoming of a prince like you to lose the statue, after 
you have done so much to obtain it' This rebuke roused 
him, and he determined not to lose it ; but he desired the 
vizier to keep her from his sight, as he feared he had seen 
her too much already. 

As soon as every thing was ready, Achmet set out for 
Cairo, and, on his arrival there, was introduced to Alibeg. 
The fair bride had performed the journey in a htter, and had 
not seen the prince since she was married. She inquired 
where she was, and whether that was her husband's palace. 

*It is time, madam,' said Alibeg, 'to undeceive you. 
Prince Achmet only aimed at getting you from your fadier, 
as a present to oiu* sultan, who wishes to have in his pos- 
session such a beautiful living picture as you are.' At these 
words, Elvira shed a torrent of tears which greatly affected 
both Achmet and Alibeg. As soon as her grief would per- 
mit her to speak, ^How can you,' said she, *be so treacherous 
to a stranger? Surely the Great Prophet will call you to an 
account for this act of perfidy !' 

However, her tears and arguments were in vain. Achmet, 
indeed, seemed to feel for her situation which Alibeg viewed 
with pleasure. *You have now performed your promise,' 
said he to Achmet, * by bringing hither this beautiful virgin. 
The sultan will undoubtedly reward you by putting you in 
possession of the statue you seek after. I will immediately 
send a person to Balsora to fetch the pedestal ; and, within 
the compass of nine days, you may expect to see it and the 
statue in one of the apartments of my palace; for surely you 
only are worthy of such a precious possession.' 

Elvira, was immediately separated from Achmet; she 

** D D 
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made the bitterest bewailings, and wished for death to hide 
her sorrows and disgrace. Notwithstanding the fond desire 
of Achmet to be in possession of the statue, he could not 
reconcile his mind to the hard fate of Elvira. He reproached 
himself with having taken her from an indulgent fether, to 
throw her into the arms of a tyrant He would sometimes 
say with a sigh, ' beautiful damsel, cruel indeed is your 
condition!' 

At the expiration of the nine days which had passed 
between hope and sorrow, Achmet was conducted into an 
apartment of the palace, in order to be put in possession of 
the inestimable statue. But it is impossible to express his 
astonishment and surprise, when, instead of such a figure 
as he expected, he beheld the beautiful maiden he had 
seduced from her father. 

* Achmet,' said the lovely virgin, ' I doubt not but your 
expectations are sadly disappointed in finding me here 
instead of the inestimable statue you expected, and to obtain 
which you have taken so much pains.' As soon as Achmet 
had recovered from his surprise, * The Great Prophet can 
bear me witness,' said he, * that I was frequently tempted to 
break the oath I had solemnly taken to Alibeg, and sacrifice 
the idea of every statue in the world to you. I love my 
dear, beautiful Elvira more than all the world besides!* 
•' * Prince Achmet,' said Alibc^g, * this is the ninth statue 
which you have so long been in pursuit of, and which was 
the intention of your father, who had contrived this method, 
in order to procure you a queen with whom you might be 
happy. Love her tenderly, be faithful to her, and in pro- 
portion as you endeavour to procure her happiness, so will 
she yours.* 

Achmet, enraptured with the lovely coimtenance and 
virtuous dispositions of his dear Elvira, that day proclaimed 
her queen of Balsom, and thereby amply made her amends 
for the short disquietude he had occasioned her. 

We may from hence draw this conclusion, that merit is 
not everywhere to be found ; but, like diamonds of the first 
lustre, take up much toil and time in the pursuit of. What 
we gain too easily we are apt to think too little of, and we 
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are accustomed to estimate the value of everything, in pro- 
portion to the care and pains it costs us. This the wise 
father of Achmet well knew, and therefore devised those 
means which were most likely to enable him to discover the 
woman of beauty, virtue, and prudence, without leaving him 
any hopes of finding it in the lap of pride, indolence, and 
luxury. 



THE END. 
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!s more, if a tradesm&n handed it in with his Christinas bill, there would oe an end 
to all solemnity.'— Times. 

Mores Ridiculi : Old Nursery Rhymes, Illustrated in 

Colours by J. E. Rogers, Author of * Ridicuki Rediviva.' Crown 
4to. with Ornamental Cover, 6s. 

' Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical than most of the picttires, 
which are ail carefully executed and beautifully coloured.' — Globs. 

Ridicula Rediviva: Old Nursery Rhymes. Illus- 
trated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. Crown 4to. with Ornamental 
Cover, 6;r. 

'The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meritoriousi, of the books 
specially intended for children that we have seen.' — Spectator. 

A Hotcsehold Book of English Poetry ^ Selected and 
arranged with Notes, by R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublm. Second Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 5j. 6^. 

* It will, we trust, become a household book : for it can enter no home which it will 
not enrich with both instruction and beauty.'— British Quarterly Rbvibw. 

BY CANON KINGSLEY. 

The Water Babies : a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
By Canon Kingsley. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton 
and P. Skelton. New Edition. Crown 8vo. with additional 
Illustrations, 5J-. 

' lu fun, in humour, and in ixmocent imagination, as a child's book we do not know 
its equal.'— London Review. 

The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. 
By Canon Kingsley. New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 4J. dd, 

* For a gift-book for the young in educated circles, it is impossible that the year 
should produce a prettier volume than thijt.' — Illustrated Times. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London and New Yprk. 
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Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll. With Forty-two Illustrations by Tenniel. Twenty- 
eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6^. 

A German Translation of the Same. With Tenniel's Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. gilt. dr. 

A French Translation of the Same. With Tenniel's Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. gilt. dr. 

*^ Beyond question supreme among modern books for children." — 
Spectator. ** One of the choicest and most charming books ever composed 
for a child 's reading. " — Pall Mall Gazette. * ^A very pretty and highly 
original book, sure to delight the little world of wondering minds, and 
which may well please those who have unfortunately passed the years of 
wondering^ — Times. 
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Baker. — Works by Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. :— 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, AND THE 
SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

" This charming volume, better written than most essays, and fuller of 

interest than most novels The best book of sporting adventure 

it was ever our lotto read. " — Spb;ctator. ** It abounds in anifnated tales 
of exploits, dear to the heart of the British sportsman. " — Times. ** llie 
only disappointment which it can occasion the reader, is that he comes to a 
close too soon." — New York Tribune. " He has conquered the secret of 
the mysterious river" — Daily News. 

THE ALBERT N'YANZA GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 
AND EXPLORATION OF THE NILE SOURCES. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. One Vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" Ilis account of his adventures will probably be the book of the summer. 
Charmingly written, full of incident, and free from that wearisome reitera- 
tion of useless facts which is the drawback to almost all books of African 
travel." — Spectator. ** As a Macaulay arose amon^ the historians, so 
a Baker has arisen among the explorers." — Reader. 

CAST UP BY THE SEA ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF NED 
GREY. With Illustrations by Huard. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. cloth gilt. 7j. 6^/. 

** ^« admirable tale of adventure, of tnarvellous incidents, wild exploits 
and terrible dcnouanents" — Daily News. ^^ A story of adventure ly 
sea and land in the good old style." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Baring-Gould.— IN EXITU ISRAEL. An Historical Novel. 
By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of *• Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages." Two Vols. Svo. 2is. 

** Some of its most p07uerful passages — and prodigiously powerful they 
are — are descriptions of familiar events in the earlier days of the 
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Revolution."— l^iT^KKViY Churchman. ^*Full of the most exciting 
incidents and ably portrayed characters, abounding in beautifully 
attractive legends, and relieved by descriptions fresh, vivid, and truth-like.^ * 
— Westminster Review. 

Barker.— Works by LADY BARKER :— 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

** We have never read a more truthful or a plecLsanter little book." — 
ATHENi^UM. " The best, pleasantest, and most encouraging narrative of 
colonial life to be found among the abuttdant literature of emigration." — 
Chambers's Journal. 

SPRING COMEDIES. Stories. 

Contents : — A Wedding Story — A Stupid Story — A Scotch Story 
— A Man's Story. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

^^ Lady- Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift for narrating 
stories^ — she has the faculty of throwing even into her printed narrative a 
soft and pleasant tone, which goes far to make the reader think the subject 
or the matter ifnmaterial, so long as the author will go on telling stories Jor 
his benefit" — Athenaeum. 

STORIES ABOUT :— With Six Illustrations. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4f. (yd. 

Contents : — Monkeys — ^Jamaica — Camp Life — Dogs — Boys, &c. 

" The most entertaining book for children that has been published this 
season. . . . There is not a tale in the book which can fail to please 
children as well as their elders" — Pall Mall Gazette. ** We wager that 
the book is one a child will read till Nurse comes for the fourth time, and 
will then beg to have it put under its pillow." — TiMES. 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR QUARTERS. With Illustra- 
tions by Jellicoe. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4J. dd. 

Behind the Looking-Glass, and what Alice Saw 

THERE. By Lewis Carroll, Author of "Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland." With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
B 2 
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Clemency Franklyn. By the Author of "Janet's Home." 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

^* Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthfuly and artistic 

It is capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome ««- 
/ji^wTft"— Globe. 

Clunes. — THE STORY OF PAULINE: an Autobiography. 
By G. C. Clunes. Crown 8vo. dr. 
^^Both for vivid delineation of character and fluent lucidity of style, 
* The Story of Pauline' is in the first rank of modem fiction.^*— Gl.O'&K. 
^^ Told with delightful vivacity, thorough appreciation of life, and a complete 
knowledge of character."— Manckestek Examiner. 

Cox.— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M. A., 

late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Coj^s Recollections date from the end of last century to quite 

recent times. They are full of old stories and traditions, epigrams and 

personal traits of the distinguished men who have been at Oxford during 

that period. The Times says that it " will plecLsantly recall in many a 

country parsonage the memory of youthful days.^* 

Days of Old ; stories from OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By the Author of "Ruth and her Friends." New Edition. 

i8mo. cloth, gilt leaves. 3j. 6d. 
**Full of truthful and charming historic pictures, is everywhere vital 
with moral and religious principles, and is written with a brightness of 
description, and with a dramatic force in the representation of character^ 
that have made, and will always make, it one of the greatest favourites luiih 
reading boys." — Nonconformist. 

Dilke.— greater BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
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^^ It is an entertaining and spirited record of travel in lands which have 
a fascinating interest for Englishmen. " — Spectator. ** Mr. Dilke has 
written a book which is probably as well worth reading as any book of the 
same aims and character that ever was written." — SATURDAY REVIEW. 
** A work such as no man who cares for the fttture of his race can afford 
to treat with indifference." — Daily News. 

Estelle Russell. By the Author of '*The Private Life of 
Galileo." Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Full of bright pictures of French life. The English family, whose 
fortunes form the main drift of the story, reside mostly in France, but there 
are also many English characters and scenes of great interest. It is 
certainly the work of a fresh, vigorous, and most interesting writer, with 
a dash oj sarcastic humour, which is refreshing and not too bitter. 

Fairy Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of **Ridicula Rediviva." Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. ds. (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4-f. 6^.) 

**^ delightful selection, in a delightful external form,^^ — Spectator. 

HigginSOn.— MALBONE : An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HiGGiNSON. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

This is a story of American life so told as to be interesting and in. 
structive to all English readers. The Daily News says, ** Who likes a 
quiet story ^ full of mature thought, of clear humorous surprises, of 
artistic studious design? ^ Malbone^ is a rare work, possessing these 
characteristics^ and replete, too, with honest literary effort." 

Keary.— -JANETS HOME. By Miss Keary. Crown Svo. ds. 

** Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas ; and 
most skilfully and felicitously have their characters been portrayed. Each 
individucU of the fireside is a finished portrait, distinct and lifelike. .... 
The future before her as a novelist is thai of becoming the Miss Austin of 
her generation. " — The Sun. 
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Keary (A. and E.) — Works by:— 

THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. i8mo. 

" The tales are fanciful and well written, and they' are sure to win 
Javour amongst little readers" — Athenaeum. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. 
New and Revised Edition, illustrated by Huard. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4r. 6d, 

*' Told in a light and amusing style, which, iti its drollery and quaint' 
ness, reminds us of our old favourite Grimm.'^ — Times. 

Kingsley.— Works by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Chester : — 

"WESTWARD HO!" or, The Voyages and Adventures of Sir 
Amyas Leigh. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

No other work conveys a more vivid idea of the surging, adventurous, 
nobly inquisitive spirit of the generation which immediately followed the 
Reformation in England, Every reader must find his heart warm tvith 
admiration taivatds the men whose life-like photographs are so clearly and 
naturally grouped on the author's pages, and whose daring deeds are told 
with a freshness, an enthusiasm, and a truthfulness that can belong only 
to one who wishes he hctd been their leader. His descriptions of the luxu- 
riant scenery of the then new found Western land are acknowledged to 
be unmatched, 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. (>s. 

**Mr. Kingsley has provided us all along -with such pleasant diversions 

such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, such suggestive 

remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics, t/iat amidst tlie 

pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by most forgotten '"^ — The 

Guardian. 

HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Fifth Editioh. 
Crown 8vo. ds. 

The work is from beginning to end a scries of fascinating pictures of 
strange phases of that strange primitive society^ ; and no finer portrait has 
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Kingsley (Rev. C.) — continued, 

yet been given of the noble-minded lady who was faithful to martyrdom in 
her attachment to the classical creeds. No work affords a clearer notion of 
the many interesting problems which agitated t/ie minds of men in t/iose 
days, and which, in various phases, are again coming up for discussion at 
the present day. 

IIEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Mr. Kingsley's poriver of artistic realization is so great, that here he tells 
the story of the final conflict of the tioo races, Saxons and Normans, as if 
he himself had borne apart in it. While as a work of fiction * * Ilereward " 
cannot fail to delight all readers, no better supplement to the dry history of 
the time could be put into the hands of the young, containing as it does so 
vivid a picture of the social and political life of tJie period, 

YEAST : A Problem. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

In this production the author sho7us in an interesting dramatic form, 
the state of fermentation in which the minds of many earnest men are 
with regard to some of the most important religious and social problems 0/ 
the day. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
4J'. 6d. 

This novel, which shews forth the evils arising from modern ^^ caste^"* 
has done much to remorie the unnatural barriers which existed between the 
various classes of society, and establish a sympathy to some extent between 
the higher and lozver grades of the social scale. Though written with a 
purpose, it is full of character and interest ; the author shows, toqucte the 
Spectator, ** what it is that constitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, 
man-living gentlema?i. " 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. With 
numerous Ilhistrations. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2\s. 

** In this book Mr. Kingsley revels in the gorgeous wealth of West 
Indian vegetation, bringing before us one marvel after another, alternately 
sating and piquing our curiosity. Whether we climb the cliffs with him, 
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Kingsley (Rev. C.) — continued, 

or peer over into narrow bays which, are being hollowed out by the trade- 
surfy or wander through impenetrable forests, where the tops of the trees 
form a green cloud overhead, or gaze doivn glens which are watered by the 
clearest brooks, running through masses of palm and banafia, and all 
the rich variety of foliage, we are equally delighted and amazed" — 
ATHENiEUM. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
and P. Skelton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt. 5J. 

" In fun, in humour ^ and in innocent imagination, as a child's book 
we do not know its equals — London Review. ''^ Mr, Kingsley must 
have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life, . . . There is in the 
* Water Babies* an abundance of vnt^ fun, good humour, geniality, clan, 
^."— Times. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4r. 6d, 
** We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told, . . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers powerfully. ^^ 
— ^London Review. ** One of the children's books that will surely 
become a classic." —Nonconformist. 

Kingsley (H.)— Works by HENRY KINGSLEY:— 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 5^. 

** We would heartily advise all who wish to place a book in the hands of 
youth, from whieh they must derive at once amusement, information, and 
fine manly sentiments, to select for this purpose Mr. Kingsle^s, * Tales of 
Old Travel.'" — Illustrated Times. *^ As for the sensational, most 
novels are tame compared with these articles," — Athenaeum. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by FroLICH. Crown 
4to. cloth gilt. 3J. 6d. 
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Knatchbull-HugeSSen.— Works by E. H. KNATCHBULL- 

HUGESSEN, M.P. :— 
STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
The stories are charming, and full of life and fun " — STANDARD. 
** The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, while 
some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Christian Andersen 
has written.^' — Nonconformist. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustrations 
by Jellicoe and Elwes. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
**-4 fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children. " — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE : Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5j. 

Lfittle E Stella, and other Fairy Tales fpr the Young. Royal 
i6mo. 3J. dd. 
** This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it.*'— Daily News. 

Lfittle Lucy's Wonderful Globe. Pictured by Frolich 
and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of 
Redclyffe. " Crown 4to. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 

Macmillan.— Works by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN .— 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fifth Edition. Globe 
8vo. dr. 
** The writing of the book is most striking, and in many places highly 
elo^uefzt."— Literary Churchman. ^^ He has made the world more 
beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to voices of^ praise and messages 
of love that might otherwise Jiave been unheard.*^ — British Quarterly 
Review. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; OR, RAMBLES AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN SEARCH OF ALPINE PLANTS. Globe 
8vo. 6j. 
**• Mr. Macmillan* s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough 

to kindle in every tourist the desire to take the same interesting high lands 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh) — continued. 

for the scenes of his own Autumn holidays y — Saturday Review. 
" With Mr. Macmillan as his guide^ the student ought to find a new 
interest in the IHqhlaiuts^ however dearly he may have laved them before."*^ 
^Nonconformist. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD^S 
ALLEGORY. Globe 8vo. ts. 
" It abounds in exquisite bits of description, and in striJHng facts clearly 
stated^ — Nonconform ist. 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
" The naturalist and the botanist will delight in this volume^ and those 
who understand little of the scientific parts of the work will linger over 
the mysterious page of nature here unfolded to their view. " — John Bull. 
** Although a clergyman, he does not make the marvels of nature an excuse 
for weak sermons and maudlin reflections. , . . A mild, a liberal spirit 
breathes throughout.^' — Saturday Review. 

THE ^^NISTRY OF NATURE. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

Marlitt (E.)— the COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. 7j. ^d. 
'* A very beautiful story of German country life.'* — Literary 
Churchman. 

Mltford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 

Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2is. 
" These very original volumes have all thezalue their author claims for 
them and more. They give us in a pleasant way a vivid insight into 
the virtues and eccentricities of a doomed civilization. They present us with 
pictures of Japanese life and manners not worked out in the monotony of 
minute detail, but dashed in with bold telling touches." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. '* We do not venture too high praise when we say that a 
strange country and people have ne7>er been the tJieme of a more entertain- 
ing work than * Tales of Old Japan.* "—Times. 
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Nine Years Old. By the Author of "St. Olave's," "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by Frolich. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 4^". 6^. 

Norton.— OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

** This varied and lively novel — this clever novel so full of character and 
of fine incidental remark" — SCOTSMAN. " One of tlie pleasantest and 
healthiest stories of modern fiction " — Globe. 

Our Year. a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of " John Halifax, Gentleman." Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. 
Royal i6mo. 3^. 6^. 

" It is just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child.'*'* — 
English Churchman. 

Palgrave (F. T.)— the five days' entertainments 

AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. A Book for Children. By 
Francis Turner Palgrave. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. cloth 
extra. 6j. 

^^ If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
thisy as handsome a volume of tales as you'll find in all the market." — 
Athen^um. ** Exquisite both inform and substance." — Guardian. 

Palgrave (W. G.) — a narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY through CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave (late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.L) Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
With Map, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

As amusing as a tale of the Arabian Nights.^* —Spectator. "A 
personal narrative of endurance and address, of force of body and of 
daring courage, such as all the sensational novels in Mudiis shop can 
never hope to equal in the way of mere sensation ; culminating in a talc 
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of shipwreck of absolutely unsurpassed power, such as we might alone 
expect from Byron, Marryatt, and Sinbad combined.*^ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Phantasmagoria, and other Poems. By Lewis 

Carroll, Author of "Alice's Adventures in Wonderland." 
Fcap. 8vo. gilt edges, dr. 

"' Those who have not made acquaintance with these poems already^ have 
a pleasure to come. The comical is so comical, the grave so really beautiful. " 
— Literary Churchman. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. CrowTi 8vo. 6j. 

" Charming stories of peasant life, written in soviething of George 
Eliofs style, , . . Her stories could not be other than they are, as literal 
as truth, as [romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches and strokes of 
genuine humour. , . . All the stories are studies of actual life, executed 
with no mean art^ — Times. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 
Redclyffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, dr. 

** This is not a regular book of natural history, but a description of all 
the living creatures that came and went in a summer's day beneath an old 
pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nonce become microscopic, re- 
corded by a pen that finds dramas in everything, aud illustrated by a 
dainty pencil. . . . fVe can hardly fancy anyone with a moderate turn 
for the curiosities of insect life, or for delicate French esprit, not being 
taken by these clever sketches.''^ — Guardian. "^4 whimsical and 
charming little book."*' — ATHENiEUM. 

Puss and Robin, and their Friends Kitty and Bob. 

Told in Pictures by FroLICH, and in Rhymes by ToM Hood. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt, with Thirteen Illustrations. 3j. 6//. 
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Realmah. By the Author of ** Friends in Council." New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

** Mr. Helps is a master of English, his tvriting is distinguished 
by noble thoughts and by high literary cultured — DAILY News. ** We 
have to go back many a day and across a vast tract of print be/ore we 
reach any work that stands so fair a chance of being preserved.^' — 
Scotsman. " We find in it a treasury of graceful thoughts and 
suggestive ideas" — TiMES. 

Richardson (Frederika). — THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. 

A Selection of Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, 
"The Ramayana," By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8 vo. 
7j. 6d. 

" // is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this romantic poem 
of India." — GLOBE. 



Rogers.— Works by J. E. ROGERS :— 

RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated Jin 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 6^. 

.*' The most, splendid, and at the same time the most really meritorious of 
the books specially intended for children, that ^ve have seen," — Spectator. 
** These large bright pictures will attract children to really good and honest 
artistic work, and that ought not to be an indifferent consideration with 
parents who propose to educate their children" — Pall Mall Gazette. 



MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 6j. 

" These world-old rhymes have never had and need never wish for a 
better pictorial setting than Mr. Rogers has given them" — Times. 
** Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical than most of the 
pictures, which are all carefully executed and beautifully coloured." — 
Globe. 
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Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. Royal i6mo. y, 6d, 
** We wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the lafid had 
the opportunity of reading it^ — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse ; or, the long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. By the 
Author of **Tom Brown's School Days." Illustrated by DoYLE. 
Eighth Thousand. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3j. 6d, 

"A glorious tale of summer joy " — Freeman. " There is a genial 
hearty life about the book.''* — ^John Bull. " The execution is excellent. 
. . . Like * Tom BrowrCs School Days^* the ' White Horse* gives the 
reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem towards the author.*''— 
Saturday Review. 

Storehouse of Stories. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of " The Heir of RedclyfTe." Second Edition, Globe 8vo. 
3^. dd. 

Contents : — History of Philip Quarll — Goody Twoshoes — The 

Governess — Jemima Placid — The Perambulations of a Mouse — 

The Village School— The Little Queen— History of Little Jack. 

** Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 

by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach** — 

British Quarterly Review. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. Second Series. Globe 8vo. 
y. ed. 

Contents : — Family Stories — Elements of Morality — Puzzle 
for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4$". 6d. People's Edition, 2s. 

With Sixty Illustrations, by Ai Hughes and Sydney Hall, 

Square, cloth extra, gilt edges, ioj. 6d. 
With Seven Illustrations by the same Artists, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** We have read and re-read this book with unminglcd pleasure. . . . 
We have carefully guarded ourselves against any tampering with ottr 
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critical sagacity, and yet have been compelled again and again to exclaim, 
^Beftel Optime!^^* — London Quarterly Revietv, ** An exact 
picture of the bright side of a Rugby boy's experience, told with a life, a 
spirit, and a fond minuteness of detail and recollection which is infinitely 
honourable to the author,^^ — Edinburgh Review. ** The most fatf urns 
boy's book in the language." — Daily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of " Tom Brown's 
School Days." New Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. dr. 

'* In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of the 
English gentleman more happily portrayed,^ — DAILY News. ^^ A book 
of great poTcver and truth.'" — National Review. 

Trench (R. C.)— A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes, by the Arch- 
bishop OF Dublin. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

** The Archbishop of Dublin has conferred, in this delightful book, an 
important gift on the whole English-speaking population of the ivorld. " — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author of " Effie's Friends," an 
" John Hatherton." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 

** This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. . . . The story is svfiplc 
and touching^ the style of extraordinary delicacy, precision, and picturesque- 
ness. . . . A charming gift-book for young ladies not yet promoted to 
novels, and will amply repay those of their elders xvho may give an hour to 
its perusal."— Dx\i.Y News. 

When I was a Little Girl. STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of **St. Olave's." Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4J. 6d. With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

**^/ the head, and a long way ahead of all books for girls, we place 
* When I ivas a little Girl.'*" — Times. *'*' It is one of the choicest 
morsels of child-biography which we have met with." — NoNCO.N'FORMlST. 
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Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of "Rays 
of Sunlight." With a Vignette and Frontispiece. Cheaper 
-Edition. i8mo. limp. \s. 

** The selection aims at popularity y and deserves it" — Guardian. 

Wright.— DAVID,. KING OF ISRAEL. By Josiah Wright. 
Readings for the Young. With Six Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
cloth gilt. 3J. dd, 

** Itis the poem of King Davids life, represented by thoughts creative^ 
uncommon, and correct, expressed in a graceful felicity of diction uniform 
but not unvaried, and of which the chastened fertility sustains no im- 
poverishment by redundance, nor waste by excess of ornament.*^ — Church 
OF England Monthly Review. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.) Works by:— 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Eighteenth Edition. WithlUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. dr. 

HEARTSEASE. Eleventh Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Tenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6^. 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Fifth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6^. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.) — continued. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Two Vols, crown 8vo. 12s, 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. i8mo. 3J. 6d. 

" A tale which, we are sure^ will ^ve pleasure to many others besides the 
young people for whom it is specially intended, . . . This extremely 
prettily-told story does not require tJie guarantee afforded by the name 
of the author of * The Heir of Redclyffe * on the title-page to ensure its 
becoming a universal favourite.^ ^"^ — Dublin Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4^. dd, 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the story 
can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader J*"* — MANCHESTER 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE: RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 3J. (id, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoLLO to 
Edward II. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5j. Second Edition, enlarged. 

** They arc a series of vivid pictures which will not easily fade from the 
memory of the young people for whom they are written,^'* — GUARDIAN. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Vol. IL The Wars 
IX France. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by FroLICH, 
and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. With Twenty-four 
Illustrations. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6^. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6j. 
C 
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GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in /^^'"TrS^itv ^^* Engraved on 

iSmo, wUh Vignette /^^^^^k -SyoZ/J^jEENS. Bound 

-r-tf k c.« xT^^w /Q»mP^=Jb£s^^ in extra cloth, ls, 6(/, 
Titles by SIR Noel MSS/z^Ht^^^^SHS^ 

U^ AB(rf [ lUff 1 1'»« iSO ^^^h volume. Also 

Paton, T. Wool- ^^^M^Wm , .. • . , 

\3l!Mi=1S^Br J '^ '" various styles 

i^JL^, W. HOLMAN Y^^^/ ^/ ^^^^^^ ««^ calf 

HUNTj.KMiLLAis, ^"^Sjgi^^ bindings, 

*'The Golden Treasury Series disputes if it does not carry 
away the palm of excellence among works in which the taste of 
the piblisher^ printer^ stationer^ engraver^ and binder^ is jointly 
exercised to give additional grace to the productions of writers" — 
Illustrated London News. ** A very noble series of books." — 
British Quarterly Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best SONGS and LYRICAL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 

* * There is no book in the English language which ivill make a more 
delightful companion than this" — Spectator. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best ENGLISH HYMN 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. 

" All previous compilations of this kind musty undeniably, for the 
present, give place to the * Book of Praise.^" — Saturday Review. 
**// is a book which ought to find a place in every Christian library T — 
Record. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited, from 

the Original Editions, by J. W. Clark, M.A. 

** Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so muck 
the nde, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the original^ 
will be a prize to many book buyers.*^ — EXAMINER. 
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The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Analysis and Notes, by J. I^L. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. 

" A dainty and cheap little edition.^* — EXAMINER. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and Arranged by John Hullah. 

** A choice collection of the sterling songs of England^ Scotland ^ and 
Ireland^ with the music of each prefixed to the words. How much true 
wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse^ and will diffuse, we trust, 
through many thousand families,^'' — Examiner. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, by Alexander Smith. Two Vols. 

" This certainly is the handsomest, most convenient, and most accurate 
pocket edition of Burns," — Spectator. ** Beyond all question the most 
beautiful edition of Burns yet out." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 

GUSTAVE MaSSON. 

" We doubt whether even in France itself so interesting and complete a 
repository of the best French lyrics could be found" — Notes and 
Queries. 

Bacon's Essays and COLOURS OF GOOD AND £VIL. 

With Notes and Classical Index, by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

" By far the most complete as well as the most elegant edition we possess.^* 
— Westminster Review. ** // is a scholarly edition ofBacon^s Essays 
that has in one or two of its features distinct value for the exact student of 
English, while it is the best and prettiest of all pocket editions of the text." 
— Examiner. 
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A Book of Golden Deeds of all countries and 

ALL TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of "The 
HeirofRedclyffe." 

** We h(we seen no prettier gift-book for a long tl7ne, and none ivhichy 
both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been, compiled j is more 
deserving of praise,"" — Athenaeum. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
Written anew by the Author of ** The Heir of Redely ffe." 

^^ It is a golden book of noble deeds ^ which young and old will equally 
delight in, and be inspired by. ''^ — BRITISH Quarterly Review. ^^ An 
admirable addition to an admirable series.'*^ — Westminster Review. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy. With a 
Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 

*^ A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about boys 
for boys that ever was written,'''' — Illustrated Times. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and Arran-ed 
by C. F. Alexander. 
"^ well-selected volume of sacred poetry, ^^ — Spectator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

** The most perfect * Ballad Book^ ever produced , admirable alike for 
what it contains and what it excludes^ and entitled to the hearty gratitude 
and unrestrained praise of every lover of our pre-Shakespearian song." — 
Nonconformist. 

The Children's Garland from the BEST POETS. Selected 
and Arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

** It has the merit of being the best of its kind, and of having been 
collected with a definite object and by a competent person,^^ — Saturday 
Review. *■*■ It is the richest collection of the best poetry for children^'* — 
Nonconformist. 
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The Fairy Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

**yi delightful selection^ in a delightful external form " ^^VE.QTKTO'Bi. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and Arranged by Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch, 
** The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared.^' — Saturday 
Review. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is 
to Come. By John Bun VAN. 

" A prettier and better edition of the * Pilgrim's Progress,' and one more 
exactly suited for use as an elegant and inexpensive Christmas Gift-book, 
is not to be found.'^ — Examiner. " The prettiest possible edition."— 
Guardian. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Atwell, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

" Mr. A ttwell has produced a book of rare value. Happily it is small 
enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a companion it would 
be difficult to weary.'' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

" A new and dainty edition of a work that has taken a sure and lasting 
place in our literature.'' — Daily Telegraph. 



Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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MAGMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3^. 6d. each in cloth plain. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 4$-. 6d, Also kept in various styles of 
morocco and calf bindings. 

** The Globe Editions are admirable for their scholarly editings their 
typographical excellence, their comprehensive form, and their cheapness, " — 
Saturday Review. 

*M Series unrivalled for its combination of excellence and cheapness." — 
Daily Telegraph. 

The following are now ready : — 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by W. G. 

Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. With Glossary. 

^* A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness, , . . For the busy 
man, above all for the working student, this * Globe * Edition is the best of 
all existing Shakespeares." — AtheN-^UM. ** To have produced the com- 
plete works of the world* s greatest poet in such a form, and at a price 
within the reach of every one, is of itself almost sufficient to give the 
publishers a claim to be considered public benefactors." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Morte D'Arthur. — Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur, and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for modem use. With an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Strachey. New Edition. 

**Itis with the most perfect confidence that we recommend this edition 
of the old romance to every class of readers." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Robert Burns' Complete Works.— The Poems, Songs, 

and Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index, and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. New Edition. 

•* The works of the bard have never been offered in such a complete form 
in a single w/«w^."— Glasgow Daily Herald. ^^ Admirable in all 
respects," — Spectator. " The cheapest, the most perfect, and the most 
interesting edition which has been ever published." — Bell's Messenger. 
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The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited after 

the Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, by Henry 

KiNGSLEY. 

**^ most excellent and in every way desirable edition.^* — CoURT 
Circular. " Macmillan's Globe Robinson Crusoe is a book to have and 
to keep.''^ — Morning Star. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essay by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
New Edition. 

^"^ As a popular edition it leagues nothing to be desired^ — SPECTATOR. 
** We can almost sympathise with a middle-aged grumbler^ who, after 
reading Mr. Palgrave s memoir and introduction, should exclaim * Why 
was there not such an edition of Scott when I was a school-boy ? " — 
Guardian. 

Oliver Goldsmiths Miscellaneous Works, with 

Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

" Cheap, elegant, and complete." — Nonconformist. ** We do not 
know any edition more adapted for popular use." — Court Circular. 
^* Wedo not know a better edition." — Glasgow Daily Herald. 

Edmund Spenser's Complete Works. Edited with 

Glossary by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

** Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of the beautiful * Globe 
Series.^ The work is edited with cUl the care so noble a poet deserves." — 
The Daily News. " The best service the publishers have yet rendered to 
the lovers of genuine poetry and real English classical scholarship is the 
issue of this excellent edition." — Illustrated London News. 

Alexander Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

" The book is handsome and ^^z«^."— ATHENiEUM. ** We are in- 
clined to think this edition not only the cheapest, but the very best that can 
be put into the hands of a student of English literature."— ?VBI.ISHEK's 
Circular. 
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John Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Re- 
vised Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

** // w hardly possible that a better and more handy edition of this poet 
could be produced." — Athenaeum. ** Probably the most perfect edition 
yet seen in print.*^ — Illustrated London News. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by W. Ben ham, M.A., Professor of 
Modem History in Queen's College, London. 

** Mr. BenhanHs edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. The 
biographical introduction is excellent^ full of information^ singularly neat 
and readable and modest — indeed too modest in its comments. The notes 
are consise and accurate^ and the editor has been able to discover and 
introduce some hitherto unprinted matter. Altogether the book is a very 
excellent one." — Saturday Review. 

Virgil's Works rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, 
running Analysis, and Index by James Lonsdale, M.A., and 
Samuel Lee, M.A. 

" A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible to 
conceive than the scholarly work before us. The reader will find in its 
various Introductions an excellent summary of all that is known of t/ie 
life of Virgil. We recommend the work as a work of high scholarships 
refined taste, and worthy of Virgil. " — Globe. 

Other Volumes in Preparation, 
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MACMILLAN'S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS B Y EMINENT A UTHORS. 

In Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, price 4f. td. each Volume ; also 

kept in morocco and calf bindings at moderate prices ; and in 

Ornamental Boxes containing Four Volumes, 2is. each. 

The following Volumes are now ready : — 

The Pupils of St. John the Divine. By the Author 
of **The Heir of Redclyffe." 

** Young and old will be equally refreshed and taught by these pages, in 
which nothing is dull, and nothing is far-fetchedj'^ — CHURCHMAN. 

The Hermits. By Canon Kingsley. 

" // is from first to last a production full of interest, zuritten with a 
liberal appreciation of what is memorable for good in the lives of the 
Hermits, and with a wise forbearance towards legends which may be due 
to the ignorance, and, no doubt, also to the strong faith of the early 
chroniclers^ — London Review. 

Seekers after God. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

** We can heartily recommend it as healthy in tone, instructive, interest- 
ing, mentally and spiritually stimulating and nutritious, Mr, Farrar 
writes as a scholar, a thinker, an earnest Christian, a wise tecuher, and a 
genuine artist. " — NONCONFORMIST. 

England's Antiphon. By George Macdonald. 

" Dr. Macdonald has very successfully endeavoured to bring togetJur 
in his little book a whole series of the sweet singers of England, and 
makes them raise, one after the other, their voices in praise of God," — 
Guardian. 
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Great Christians of France : St. Louis and Calvin. 
By M. GuizoT. 

" A very interesting book."—G\JK&I)l\yi, 

Christian Singers of Germany. By Catherine Wink- 
worth. 

** Miss Winkworth^s volume of this series is, according to our vleiv, the 
choicest production of her pen''— '^KiTi^M QUARTERLY Review. 

Apostles of Mediaeval Europe. By the Rev. G. F. 
Maclear. 

*^ Mr, Maclear will have done a great work if his admirable little 
volume shall help to break up the dense ignorance which is still prevailing- 
among people at large" — Literary Churchman. 

Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, M.P., Author of 
•' Tom Brown's School Days." 

" Mr. Hughes has indeed written a good book, bright and readable 
we need hardly say, and of a very considerable historical vcUue." — 
Spectator. 

Nations Around. By Miss A. Keary. 

" Miss Kcary has skilfully availed herself of the opportunity to write a 
plectsing and instructive book. " — Guardian. ** A valuable and interest- 
ing volume'' — Illustrated Times. 

St. Anselm. By the Rev. R. W. Church, M.A. 

** It is a sketch by the hand of a master, with every line marked by taste^ 
learning, a7id real apprehension of the subject." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

" A valuable volume which cannot fail often to be taken out for its beauty 
and the freshness and simplicity that bear us away into a region so entirely 
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different from our own" — Guardian. " We are grateful to Mrs, 
Oliphant for a book of much interest and pathetic beauty^ a book which 
none can read without being the better for it." — ^JOHN Bull. 

Pioneers and Founders ; or, recent workers in 
THE MISSION FIELD. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author 
of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 

"Likely to be one of the most popular of the * Sunday Library'' volumes" 
— Literary Churchman. 

^^ No popular book of the kind has been better executed" — DAILY 
Telegraph. 
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